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PERVERTED. 








BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 





A LITTLE, innocent, white-winged Cloud 
Flew out across the summer sea, 

And there was met by a surly crowd 
Of Fogs and Tempests. She tried to flee,— 


‘*Now join us,” cried.a menacing form, 
“Or else thy beauty we destroy !’’ 

When back she came with the hosts of storm, 
Destruction was her only joy. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MAS8s. 
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THE REVEALER. 


BY CHARLES G, 





D. ROBERTS, 


ACROsSs the fog the moon lies fair. 
Transfused with ghostly amethyst, 
O white night, charm to wonderment 

The cattle in the mist. 


Thy toucb, O grave mysteriarch, 
Makes dull, familiar things divine. 
Oh, grant of thy revealing gift 
Be some small portion mine! 


Make thou my vision saue and clear, 
That I may see what beauty clings 

To common forms, and find the soul 
Of unregarded things ! 


KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 8. 
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THE STATE AND THE PRISONER. 
THE LESSONS OF THE BORDEN TRAGEDY. 


I. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 








It was the morning of a day in June. Only New Eng- 
land gives such daye. At five o'clock, as we opened the 
door of the seaside home, and looked abroad, something 
more than that picturesque unreality which attends the 
start for an early journey, filled and flooded the dawn. 
The opaline haze of the North Shore floated over cliff 
and harbor outline, and melted on the outer ocean rim. 
Tne unmown grass, waving like the waves of a green sea, 
broke at our feet into a foam of daisies, many a thou 
sand of them, white, pure and candid, with strong and 
stealy eyes. They seemed to nod to each other and to 
regard us with the subtle significance by which Nature 
observes the episodes or epochs in the history of men, 
A certain indefinable solemnity, such as marks the ex- 
traordinary from the ordinary day filled the earth and 
sky. From Rockport to Provincetown, nay, from Berk- 
shire to Essex, Massachusetts stirred and listened. Be- 
yond the knowledge of our most thoughtful, beyond the 
sympathies of our most tender, and outside the wisdom 
of our most just, the honor of the Commonwealth 
lay trembling and at stake in the advancing hours of 
that summer dawn. 

Thinking thus, for our hearts were full; knee-deep in 
the rich, wet grass, which no barbaric lawn-mower is 
all »wed to shave before our door, we waded, gathering 
the white field daisies. ‘‘She,” we said, ‘‘ may like 
them.” 

All the way, on the little journey, the same significant 
pronoun filled the air. From Cape Ann to Cape Cod, 
two words, from the lips of crowding travelers, easily 
outcounted all others. These two were She and Her. 

As the carriage drew up in front of the old New Bed- 
ford Court House, the breath came fast and the eyes 
grew dim. Tosucha place, on such an errand, the feet 
of this traveler had never been led, and the nature of the 
experience was something suffocating, for the moment. 
But such a scene has never before occurred in Massa- 
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It is not too 
much to say that the greatest legal event of this genera- 
tion, in the history of our State, was enacting within 
the severe walls of that little, shaded Court House, in 
that quiet, decorous city, on that June day. 

I looked at the daisies in my arms. I thought of the 

waves on the shore, the mist on the downs, the birds in 
air, the homes awakening and opening to life, the men 
and women going to and fro as their wills led them, un- 
guided, unquestioned, trusted, honored, free. 
And there, a women—among all those men who, with- 
out voice or will of hers, do make and execute the laws 
for her—she stands ; for ten months the prisoner of their 
suspicion and their power—a girl ; on trial for her life. 

The sturdy voice of the eminent defending counsel, 
inditferent to interruption, or to opposition, and singu 
larly quiet, colloquial and assured, talks to that jury as 
if he had those twelve men in his office, or in his library, 
and had a point to clinch with them, as to their agree- 
ment in which he feels a scarcely estimable doubt. 

A man who reads his jury is too adroit to waste 
rhetoric on the wrong material. An opportunity un- 
equaled in our time, for the delivery of a great forensic 
oration was presented to that man that day. He simply 
put it behind him and talked straight on. Thatisa 
thoughtless view of the situation which presumes that 
he did not deliberately elect this course—a professional 
sacrifice—for the client’s practical interests, and in keen- 
sighted adaptation to the twelve men upon whose moral 
and intellectual temperaments the life of the woman 
hung. 

There she sits: honest in the large, blue eyes; candid 
in the firm-set lips ; gentle in voice, refined in manner— 
clearly, a lady ; for ten months the prisoner of her native 
State ; a quiet, home-staying girl; of simple tastes and 
ordinary occupations; known to be thoughtful of the 
feelings of others; an affectionate sister, a dutiful and 
loving daughter, a generous girl, interested in the little 
benevolences of neighborhood and church, a girl of good 
works, and of prayer, and of a spotless name ; torn from 
the fresh grave of a murdered father, in the first dull 
bewilderment of her grief, before a week had passed over 
her mourning head, blazoned to the world asa parricide, 
and flung into the common jail ; there to lie, denied lib- 
erty or trial, among the condemned and the vile, carry- 
ing herself all this horrible while without shrieks or 
anathema or hysteria, almost without tears—patiently, 
with well-bred gentleness, meekness, und with religious 
trust. 

The heart writhes as it asks: How has she borne it? 
Well said one of the officers for the prosecution, that her 
courage and self-possession—he called it her ‘‘ coolness” 
—had ‘*‘challeuged the amazement of the world.” 

There is, in the German army what is called the * iron 
ration.” it has been described as *‘ the soldier’s food in 
a preserved shape, and not to be opened except in an ex- 
treme case of necessity ; as, for instance, on a forced 
march preceding a battle.” The chemical composition 
of this substance is not open to the public. It is only 

when undergoing the unendurable that the German sol- 
dier touches his lips to his iron ration. 

Explain it as you will or how you may, this young 
woman has lived for the past terrivle year upon the 
iron ration. One who has suffered sorely with ,her put 
the case with the sweet reasonab!eness which is one as- 
pect of the Puritan mind, when she said ; ‘It is only 
doing what has got to be done.” 

It is impossible for the memory of one present at that 
scene to forget that by far the most blasted face in that 
court room in those two final days was not the prisoner’s ; 
nor her poor sister’s ; but that of the prosecuting officer 
who, in the name of official duty, had staked more than 
it is necessary to define here upon the conviction of this 
girl. His eyes wavered about the court room, seem- 
ing to seek sympathy which he seemed not to find. 
As he sat there, pale, set of jaw and dreary of eye, 
relentless, powerful and isolate, he may have been said 
to represent the inherent strength and weakness of 
human law. Justice, as the event proves, he did not 
represent. Let us hope that he meant to. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to question the motives of any in- 
dividual of the prosecuting officers concerned in this 
shocking arraignment. With sympathies and convic- 
tions unshaken from the first breath of suspicion to the 
last syllable of acquittal, in favor of the accused—of 


chusetts within the memory of my day. 





whom, thoshe is a stranger to me, I have never known 











an hour's doubt—I am still willing to believe that the 
legal authorities who have blighted her life, believed 
themselves to be doing their duty. The most fatal mis- 
takes of human experience are made in that sacred and 
unassailuble name. 

The scene at the acquittal of the accused, on Tuesday, 
the twentieth of June, was one commensurate with the 
gravity and the greatness of the case. Our ‘tottering 
faith in the jury system received a temporary re-epforce- 
ment when those twelve farmers and provincial business 
men filed back into that breatbless court room, and 
every man of them turned his kind eyes upon the pris- 
oner, to 1eassure her, before the verdict came, 

That was a noble impulse of the foreman, who is said 
to have interrupted the Court, and shouted, ‘‘Not guilty!” 
till the old Hall of Justice rang. Those were manly tears 
that wet the faces of the eminent judges on the bench. 
Hear the sobs that convulse the people, and the cries of 
joy that rend the air! That was a thrilling instant when 
the girl fell, like a statue toppled, crashing her head 
upon the rail of the prisoner’s dock—yielding to joy the 
sign of feminine nerve that had not been surrendered to 
anguish; and granting to relief what torture had not 
been able to wring from her. That was a choking mo- 
ment when the jury walked up to her and every man of 
them shook her trembling hand, and _ received her 
womanly blessing. I do not envy the soul of the specta- 
tor «house eyes did notswim when t..e fatherly Govern- 
or, her distinguished counsel, put his face beside her 
broken one upon the rail and tried to raise the poor girl 
to her feet again before the world. 


Lawyers are not the class of people best qualified to 
explain the lessons which this unique tragedy teaches. 





Loyalty to the guild and the essential conservatism of 
the judicial temperamext bind the fillet upon the legal 
eye. Itis holden, that it doth not see. The first vision 
must start from without. Yet the reform, when it 
comes, must come from within, and will come right man- 
fully, make no doubt, as soon as our judicial powers 
perceive the need of it, in the form of ‘‘ evidence.” Law 
is radically, and of necessity, the least progressive of the 
higher professions. Medicine is given over to-day to 
some of the most daring revolutions that have ever rent 
the science, and its leaders vie with each other to dis- 
card the accepted and accept the unexpected. Theology 
—where is theology ? 

But English Law, hoary with her many hundred years 
of acquisition and of authority ; Law, the last to admit 
that she is, or can be wrong, and the last to perceive 
when the time comes for her to say so—the turn of the 
Law has come. Progressive changes so great, 80 serious, 
morally so imperative, and intellectually so reasonable, 
are urging upon her that she cannot, if she would, with- 
stand them long. Certain aspects of the moral demand 
for legal reform will be considered further in the col- 
umns of this paper. 


East GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
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GOVERNOR ALTGELD’S CRIME. 


BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD. 


THE Governor of Illinois has made a distinct and very 
large contribution to the worst of all the criminal forces 
of this country. Under oath to enforce law he has 
poured contempt upon law. Bound in honor and con- 
science to preserve order, he has done the most possible 
to him, at this time, to promote disorder, 

The smallest part of this evil deed of Illinois’s chief 
executive is the liberation of the three anarchist-mur- 
derers. The return of these three ruffians to society is, 
compared with other evils that grow out of Governor 
Al'geld’s criminal interference with justice, a very small 
thing. The encouragement it gives to the whole Anar- 
chist population of the country and the discouragement 
it brings to faithful officers of the law, is an immeasur- 
able evil. 

Most and Schwab and their kind rejoice savagely and 
praise the Goternor exuberantly. Almost as significant 
is Carter Harrison’s characterization of this ill-timed 
| and miserable interference with law as ‘‘a rightful act 
| of mercy.” 

Of the officers of the law, who brought the pardoned 
miscreants to justice, Most says: ‘‘Now is the time; 





they ought to be hanged at once.” And his neighbor 
and allx, Schwab, the New York beer-seller, says; 
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‘* Anarchy is only in its infancy, but Governor Altgeld 
has helped it toward maturity. My feeling for him is 
the kindest.” This witness speaks truly ; we may know 
men by those who praise them. When the Devil laughs 
let good men pray. 

The Governor's action is a direct provocation to 
anarchist outrages. Blood will cry from the ground to 
just Heaven against him, He is a disgrace to his party 
and an incarnate menace to all our institutions, 

It is most encouraging that the leading papers of the 
country, without regard to party, condemn this foolish 
or false Governor without stint of vigorous denuncia- 
tion. The Southern press is, perhaps, more inténse in 
its expressions of disapproval and reproach. 

The grounds upon which Governor Altgeld bases his 
decree of pardon adds immensely to the enormity of his 
offense, He alleges prejudiced courts and unfair trials. 
On this point the Atlanta Constitution sums up the case 
in these words : 


“The average American citizen will find it impossible 
to agree with Governor Altgeld that the trial was unfair 
and the courts prejudiced. The defendants had exception- 
ally able lawyers; the court proceeded with great deliber- 
ation; nearly one thousand were questioned before a jury 
was selected, and three weeks were consumed in organiz- 
ing a jury that was acceptable to both sides. Then the 
testimony was heard for about five weeks, and more than 
a week was occupied in the argument. The verdict was 
sustained by the Supreme Court, the Governor and the 
entire nation.” 


The effrontery of this Accident of politics in reviewing 
as he does, the procedures of the Illinois courts, virtually 
assuming to have in himself judicial functions above 
those of the highest courts of Illinois, has perhaps never 
been matched in the United States. It is as arbitrary as 
any decree of the Russian Czar, binding or loosing ac- 
cording to his own whims and caprices. Governor Alt- 
geld has as much right to revise the statutes of Illinois 
as to upset, by this monstrous abuse of the pardoning 
power, tie decisions of the highest courts of the State 
whose good name he has, to the extent of his influence, 
brought into shame. . 

The reasons he presents for his inexcusable act not 
only encourage every anarchist in the country, they go 
far to destroy the faith of the people in the civil admin- 
istration, and add immensely to an already too prevalent 
tendency to that growing terror of our country—Lynch 
law. 

Lynch law has been sadly and shamefully prevalent in 
the Southern States ; but its manifestations in some of 
the Northern States can bring no comfort to any thought- 
ful Southerner who loves liberty and respects the law. 
The conditions of Southern life have doubtless added 
to the tendency among aclass of people to take the law 
into their own hands ; but when such thingsoccur in the 
North, measurably free from many of these conditions, 
it is most alarming. It may be that these conditions are 
more prevalent in the North than many Southern people 
have supposed ; but it is most certain that the widening 
of the area of Lynch law is a most alarming fact. What- 
ever’ tends to destroy the confidence of sober-minded 
people in the civil authority adds more than words can 
tell to intensify that state of mind that empties jails by 
the prompt hanging and shooting of its inmates, or that 
makes an end of them before they are imprisoned. 

It is very encouraging that most of our Southern 
Governors have taken in hand most earnestly the pun- 
ishment of the revolutionists against the social order 
who have undertaken without authority to punish the 
guilty or to seek revenge upon enemies under the plea of 
punishing crime. There is nota leading paper in the 
South that does not denounce Lynch law. Nor are our 
pulpits silent, as some very ill-informed as to the facts 
have asserted. In speech and in the press there are 
some who have for a generation denounced all these 
lawless perversions of justice. 

It is too plain to argue about. A country given over 
to Lynch law is damned. A government that is indif- 
ferent to Lynch law is foolish and criminal. A govern- 
ment that can put Lynch law down and will not try to do 
it, is itself a traitor to government. A government that 
cannot, is weak and contemptible. 

But denunciation of Lynch law will not stop it, nor 
will the punishment of lynchers abolish it. Nothing 
will stop it but the vigorous, impartial, courageous and 
persistent enforcement of law. 

There is no reason, in the nature of things, why a trial 
for murder, arson or rape should last for years. There 
must be prompter trials and more certain execution of 
law, and there must be less interference with the decrees 
of the courts by intermeddling and usurping executives. 

The Illinois Governor will doubtless realize his 
expectation of increased popularity among the an- 
archists and foreigners of the baser sort; but he will 
not be Governor of Illinois again. Altgeldism is an 
evil thing that the American people will not endure. 
Alas! it is not confined to Illinois, tho the present Gov- 
ernor- gives us the most exasperating illustration of it. 

Crimination and recrimination of one section of our 
country by another will cure none of these evils. What 
we want isa ‘‘Law and Order League” that, repudia- 
ting and putting down all unlawful methods of punishing 
crime, will devote itself to the vindication of law and 
the preservation of order under the law and according to 





the law. Under the flag of such a“‘league” every 
liberty-loving and God-fearing man should place him- 
self without hesitation, and by it he should stand to the 
end. 

Oxrorp, GA. 
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RELIGION AND DENSITY. 


BY ERASTUS WIMAN, 





THE failure of churches to retain their proportionate 
influence in densely populated portions of cities might 
be urged with great force as a proof that the supernat- 
ural powers claimed for religion do not exist in fact, as 
they are urged in theory. A _ cold-blooded, economic 
estimate of the actual work performed by churches in 
the most crowded portions of the earth’s surface, would 
give the lie to the claim that ‘“‘The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.” Judged by the senses, and 
tried by a jury sworn to regard the truth on evidence 
that would convict of murder, the verdict would be that 
“‘The earth is the Devil’s, and he is making the most of 
it!” 

In country places where the church forms the social 
center,and where it affords the delightful instrumentali- 
ty for courtship, marriage, christening, and performs 
the last sad rights of burial, the organization of people 
for religious purposes is an enormous force. Considered 
entirely separate from its restraining, molding, and 
highly beneficent mission of doing good and condemning 
evil, the social force residing in such organization is 
enormous. Even in reputable parts of the great cities 
the church is considered as a social club ; and estimating 
{te worth by its lowest standard—as that which in poli- 
tics is performed by the Union League, Manhattan and 
Reform Clubs—the work of the church is well done. In 
almost every part of the country—in small towns and in 
the fashionable parts of the great cities—the best kind 
of encouragement is thus afforded for the exercise of 
charity, for intellectual activity, for music and social 
intercourse. Every good and perfect development of 
that which is best in human nature is encouraged and 
promoted by the churches, where they are in active 
operation in congenial soil. 

But where population becomes as dense as it is in the 
crowded portions of New York, of London, in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee and St. Louis, the proportion- 
ate influence of the Church beings to wane. In locali- 
ties in New York, where at one time religious influences 
were universal, now by the mixture of population, by the 
crowding in adverse conditions, in the desperate struggle 
for existence, the power and force claimed for re- 
ligion seems to fail. Where the greatest need exists 
for the restraining forces of morality, where sin most 
abounds, where sorrow and sadness forever sit en- 
throned, there in the great cities do the churches fail. 
Foreign missions are sustained by vast sums over distant 
areas ; home missions do great good in new localities 
needing their support ; but city missions languish where 
literally hundreds of thousands apparently perish for all 
eternity if the Church’s claims are true that its minis- 
trations are necessary for their salvation. How favor- 
able is the field for the exercise of the worst element,ad- 
mitted by the Church as existing in human nature, may 
be guessed from the statistics of the Census of the New 
York Board of Health, completed last September 
through the instrumentality of the Metropolitan Police 
Force. New York City contains only eighty-one thou- 
sand houses, huddled together on a narrow neck of land. 
Of this number thirty-two thousand are designated as 
tenement houses, into which are herded the vast aggre- 
gation of one million two hundred thousand people, out 
of a total population of one million eight hundred thou- 
sand! The death rate yearly forms a proportion of 
twenty-eight persons for every thousand, and is higher 
than in any other civilized city inthe world. The work- 
ing classes, upon whom the prosperity of the Metropolis 
depends, except they escape to the suburbs, have literal- 
ly no hope of a home, and the tendency toward improve- 
ment for the moral, social or physical condition of the 
working classes, as judged by the accommodation pro- 
vided for their housing, seems nowhere to exist. Thus 
conditions of a character adverse to the growth of re- 
ligious influence are intensified, while the churches in 
the vicinity of the most congested portions seem para- 
lyzed so far as surrounding helpfulness is concerned. 

Looking at the question from a purely economic view, 
and estimating the value of the property locked up in 
the one hundred and eleven churches south of Four- 
teenth Street, New York, and adding to these the 
preachers’ salaries, and the general expenses of admin- 
istration, it may safely be said that there is no invest- 
ment in the entire country that pays so poorly as in the 
work here performed. The influence in the localities 
where the churches are situated in proportion to the 
value and cost of maintenance, is not a tithe of the in- 
fluence exercised by an equal amount invested in 
dance-houses, saloons and third-rate lodging houses. 
In the more reputable portions, where this class of in- 
fluence prevails the least, and where apartments, flats 
and boarding houses accommodate great aggregations 
of intelligent humanity, and where the field is most 
open for good work, the churches, with rare exceptions, 
are without local influence or local power for good pro- 
portionate to their cost or opportunity. Trinity Church, 





at the head of Wall Street, has an estate worth probably 
five millions of dollars at forced sale; yet within a 
stone’s throw of the superb structure a greater degree 
of misery, sin and sorrow prevails than can be found in 
equal space in almost any place in the world. It is not 
because the authorities of Trinity Church do not want to 
do good ; nor is it because they would hesitate to make 
great sacrifices to accomplish the great and noble pur- 
poses for which it was created; but the way seems 
difficult and the instrumentalities are not at hand to ac- 
complish the revolution which a Christianizing of the 
lower parts of the city of New York would make neces- 
sary. Trinity is but atype of many other down-town 
churches, not enly in New York, but in many other 
cities. An exception, however, ought to be made to the 
exceedingly successful efforts of the Roman Catholic 
parishes and the forceful, restraining influences which, 
among the laboring classes, domestics and the plain peo- 
ple of this faith generally, is found toprevail. Equally 
should the great charities which this Church so silently 
carry forward be recognized. Yet in the face of the 
noble efforts of the most perfect human organization 
ever created, and notwithstanding the largest expendi- 
ture and investment for doing good, the conditions of 
tenement life, the influences of the liquor seller and all 
the temptations of sin in its worst forms are immense- 
ly more forceful in dense populations than are the bet- 
ter influences which the churches claim as their peculiar 
power. 

If a remedy exists for this most unhappy condition of 
religious effort in great centers of population, it ought 
to be discovered. In this age of, invention and great 
achievement, civilization at its chief centers ought not 
to fail, and religion, especially, ought not to sink out 
of sight. Hence even those who are removed from 
active participation in religious work, and whose fitness 
to make suggestions rests only in their opportunity for — 
observation of forces at work in other fields of effort, if 
they seek to intrude their views and endeavor to apply 
principles which in other departments they find a suc- 
cess, may be pardoned for their temerity. If by 
the application of ordinary principles of business sagac- 
ity there is a possibility that forces may be set to work 
within the churches themselves that will spread to the 
localities in which they are situated, and help to benefit 
the conditions, ennoble the purposes, encourage thrift 
and beget a desire for profit in this connection, it is 
hoped it will not be considered amiss if this suggestion is 
made, 

The success which has attended the savings banks of 
the city of New York, wherein is accumulated sums 
approaching almost four hundred millions of dollars, 
and not the money of the rich, shows how readily and 
broadly is the influence of money-saving pervading the 
community. Equally the growing operations of the 
Building Loan Associations, in their infancy here, but 
in other cities creating homes to the number of twelve 
thousand a year, will be found a force of the greatest 
potentiality, which if applied to Church work would be 
enormously helpful in local influence and in power of 
saving both for the world that is and the world to come. 
How this might be done and how Church organizations 
now silent and dormant and dead in the local influence 
might become the living active centers of great eco- 
nomic, social and religious revolutions, will form the 
subject of another article, if the editor so desires, in a 
succeeding number of this paper. 

NEw Yor«K CIty. 


MY “TWA DOGS.” 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD, 





‘LIKE footsteps upon wool,” I said, when a fine, yel- 
low-coated terrier was ushered into our house, and ran 
about, already at home. I named her A®none then, 
which was shortened to Nony. We had been expect- 
ing her to come and share our affection with her half- 
sister Gyp, a year older, a tiny creature with _ bril- 
liant eyes, and paws feathered with soft brown and gray 
hair. Till l owned Gyp I had small acquaintance with 
dogs. I happened to go with a friend—and dog admirer 
—to one of our early bench shows, and she was on exhi- 
bition there. When we came to the place allotted to 
‘toy dogs” my friend gave a signal to a boy standing 
by a glass box; he unlocked it, anda little bunch of 
hair emerged which was put into my lap. It crept under 
my shawl up to my shoulder, and laid itself against my 
neck ; I heard its quick heart-beats, tho it was as still as 
a mouse ; then I knew what it was to loygan animal. I 
often prated about my love for horses, but I did not love 
them ; it was only a ‘“* borsey” liking, the root of which 
was a pride in owning faster, handsomer horses than 
other people’s, and because it was a pleasure to control 
a creature so ignorantly powerful. 

Gyp was sent to me the next day for my very own, 
with a collar marked ‘‘Gypsey.” No child was ever 
more pleased with her doll than I with my new toy, 
which attached itself to me at onc3, and which increased 
to the exclusion almost of any other attachment. How 
many times a day, when she saw me in my chair, did 
she seat herself on the borders of my dress, to be taken 
up and held on my lap, pawing my book or searching to 
meet my eye? 

Her basket house was at one end of my desk and her 
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water bowl on the other. If the latter happened to be 
empty and she was thirsty, she put her minute paw 
inside and shook it. Whenever we journeyed we took 
her along, and she always behaved with the dignity and 
propriety which belonged to her Yorkshire ancestry. 
Gyp was so handsome and so barkless that she drew a 
general admiration. I do not forget the first journey 
with her into the country, or her first flea. The children 
in the house went daily to the water side to play and 
paddle in the water, and I carried her there often. It 
distracted her with delight to be with them. With 
every run and rush she followed to the water’s edge, but 
the touch of it on her paws so dismayed her that she 
could only stand and watch in sorrowful silence till 
another rush up the beach, and so da capo. A bath was 
a terror to my dogs. Perhaps they felt how much their 
beauty depended upon their fluffiness. Gyp, dripping 
from her bath, was simply abject; and for the moment 
all her vanity was washed out of her. 

{n that country place Gyp received her only insult. Go- 
ing down the village street I met one of the inhabitants, 
who stopped before me. ‘Will you tell me what that thing 
is you carry about so; it is hideous.” I could not make 
him believe that I did not agree with him in thinking it 
was the ‘‘ ugliest little beast that ever was.” It was 
no matter, I reflected ; since I had been laughed at there 
for picking and eating ‘“ toadstools,” and for inquiring of 
the butcher if he had in his cart sweetbreads, a 
delicavy unknown as an article of food, it was not so 
strange my darling should be sneered at. It was some 
satisfaction to hear that the man who derided Gyp was 
ill soon after. 

Gyp had been with mea year or more when Nony 
came. Harmony was established at once, and altho 
Nony was larger and stronger, Gyp ruled her. Their 
meals were partaken from two dishes by the dining 
table. When the bell rang they accompanied us down- 
stairs, step by step, as members of the family. If we 
had dinner company, and shut them up, they howled so 
fearfully, and whined so pitifully, that somebody, se- 
cretly, let them out. 

There were differences of temper and traits. 
a temper, while Nony was perfectly amiable. 

Where Gyp was selfish, and jealous (principally of 
children), Nony was yielding and indifferent; conse- 
quently Gyp not only got the best of everything, but 
somehow appeared more attractive. Both slept at the 
foot of my bed, Nony contented to stay there, because, 
like the widowed farmer, she had to be ; for if she at- 
tempted to work her way under the bedclothes to the 
head of the bed, Gyp, meaning sooner or later to be there 

herself, either under my shoulder blade or the small of 
my back, relegated her to the foot. 

Despite their royal lineage, a strain of vulgarity was 
apparent in their way of chasing the vagrant cats which 
infested our yard, and snapping at and catching flies, 
liking also toleave their elegant cushioned qnarters in 
the house, to nose in the grass, tosprawl in the hot sun, 
or to scratch in the dirt, like ordinary curs. 

I remember but one incident which proved capacity 
for reason and reflection. I sent them to the yard one 
morning while at work in the library upstairs ; presently 
Gyp came in with a bone in her mouth, running with all 
her might to the bookcase near me; she put it un- 
derneath and trotted out without noticing me; in a mo- 
ment she came back and carried off the bone by another 
door, While wondering at her odd behavior, Nony gal- 
loped in and went directly to the spot where Gyp had 
put the bone and, of course, not finding it, went out 
again, I went in search of the bone and saw it under 
my bed. Why did Gyp bring a bone upstairs, a thing 
she never did before? How did Nony guess where Gyp 
had first placed the bone, and then why did Gyp hide 
the bone in another place? What had transpired be- 
tween them previously? It was like an incident with 
human children, They had the curiosity of children; 
when the doorbell rang and they were upstairs, they 
ran into the hall, poked their heads through the banis- 
ters and waited to see what was to happen. Many a 
time have I come in to see Gyp’s little head and Nony’s 
yellow one thrust out as far as they dared. If kept out 
of the parlor, when company came, they were perfectly 
miserable; and every cunning endeavor was made to get 
there, 

The boy of the house discovered that they could play 
hide-and-seek, the hide on one side, the seek on the other. 
When we were in the mood—for the elders enjoyed the 
play as spectators—the doors on the upper floor were 
thrown open for various places of concealment. When 
the whoop was given, the dogs started, with frantic 
cries, to find the boy, which they always did, whether 
he was on the top of the table; under bedclothes, 
wrapped in the fold of a curtain, covered under chairs, 
jammed in closet shelves, or tucked in among my gowns, 

he was discovered, to their infinite delight. 

So long had they been uniformly well, playful and 


Gyp had 


happy, that we could scarcely persuade ourselves that a 
But it was true ; they no 
longer had playing bouts, but slept instead ; there was a 
roughened, lusterless look about their coats, a dimmed 


change had come over them. 


beauty. 


I missed Gyp one morniag from the bed, and I heard 
a sharp cry from some corner she had retreated to, a cry 


from ; but, as she appeared as usual through the day, I 
forgot the cry. AsI was going out in the afternoon she 
followed me to the door and entreated me to take her 
out; but I forced her back. When returned the boy of 
the house met me. ‘*Gyp has been very ill,” he said. 
And I knew she was dead—dead, as I had been told she 
would die, of heart failure. We mourned for her long ; 
but we still had Nony, who now was very quiet. It was 
affecting to note the absolute love she felt for the master 
of the house. .If he was away for a few hours she met 
him with cries of joy, and if absent a few days her pas- 
sionate emotion overwhelmed her, he must hold her 
against his breast to quiet her. It was not long before 
we saw that her eyes were changing, and we were told 
she would become blind. We wondered if it was true 
that dogs of her breed went blind if their eyes were not 
shaded by the hair falling over them, and Nony’s eyes 
were entirely uncovered, while Gyp’s were entirely hid. 
She did grow totally blind, but she was thesame gentile, 
loving creature, and I believe happy; for she went up 
and down stairs, and about the house without injury to 
herself, she chased the cats by hearing, or by smell, and 
she slept prone in the sunshine. No outsider would 
have thought her blind. 
We were destined to lose her ; showing no ailment, it 
was evident that she failed. As the time approached, no 
human being ever resisted death as she did; she no 
longer gave or responded to endearments, the invisible 
enemy absorbed her. It was days before she succumb- 
ed ; even when too weak to walk without falling con- 
stantly she would not lie down, and when she could 
not step she sat up, with head erect, as if she were 
facing what we could not see ; and at last, when she lay 
prone, her head was raised till it went quietly down with 
her last breath. I kept her with me through it all, and 
trust I shall not be laughed at when Isay her death made 
an impression which I shall not forget ; but I think the 
memories of companionship with those loving and intel- 
ligent creatures will not suffice to make me take the 
chance again of 80 much grief and pain. 
1 New YorK CITY. 
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PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGY IN AMERICA. 
THE OLD SCHOOL, THEOLOGY, 





BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D, 


THE history of Presbyterian theology in America is 
synchronous with the history of New England theology, 
and passed through a similar conflict between a conserv- 
ative and a progressive tendency, respectively called 
“Old Lights ” and ** New Lights,” or ** Old School” and 
‘“*New School.” Owing to the closer ecclesiastical or- 
ganization of Presbyterianism this conflict resulted 
more than once ina split, but also in a reunion, The 
Old and New School are two rival sisters which cannot 
live without each other. The one preserves the good in 
the past and moderates the rate of speed; the other 
pushes hopefully forward into new fields of discovery 
and research, A ship requires heavy ballast to keep it 
steady, and steam and wind to drive it ahead. 
Jopvathan Dickinson (1688-1747) is the first notable the- 
ologian of the American Presbyterian Church. He was 
of Puritan stock, the grandson of one of the first settlers 
of Connecticut, and educated at Yale College. In 1706 
he became pastor at Elizabethtown. In connection with 
his ministry he practiced medicine. He joined the 
Philadelphia Presbytery in 1717 and helped to frame the 
Adopting Act of 1729, which made the Westminster 
Confession of Faith the standard of Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy, but with an important limitation to its ‘* essential 
and necessary articles.” He took a leading part in the 
eontroversary between the ‘‘ Old Side,” or ‘‘ Old Lights,” 
and the ‘‘ New Side,” or ‘*‘ New Lights,” which led toa 
division into the Synod of Philadelphia and the Synod 
of New York in 1741, lasting till 1758, when the schism 
was healed. He sided with the ** New Lights.” He was 
one of the founders and the first president of Nassau 
Hall, or the College of New Jersey which was opened at 
Elizabethtown in 1747, and removed to Princeton in 
1757. 

Dickinson was a contemporary of Jonathan Edwards, 
his second successor in the presidency of the College of 
New Jersey, and, like him, took a leading part in the 
great revival conducted by Whitefield and Gilbert 
Tennent. He was Iss metaphysical, but equally earnest 
and practical, and made Calvinistic theology a convert- 
ing agency. 

His chief theological work is a defense of the five 
knotty points of Calvinism in five discourses, on Elec- 
tion, Original Sin, Irresistible Grace, Justification by 
Faith and Perseverance of Saints. He regarded the five 
points indorsed by the Synod of Dort against Arminian- 
ism as a “‘ golden chain, which extends from everlasting 
to.everlasting and connects a past and future eternity, 
which takes its rise in God’s foreknowledge and eternal 
purpose of grace to the elect and reaches through their 
vocation and justification on earth into their eternal 
glorification in Heaven.” 

At a joint meeting of the Synods of New York and 
Philadelphia, held in Philadelphia, May, 1788—the year 
after the framing of the Federal Constitution of the 
United Stutes—the ecclesiastico-political articles of the 


important departure from original Calvinism, and the 
Synods of Dort and Westminster, which held to a union 
of ecclesiastical and civil government and the implied 
principle of religious persecution. 


I. THE OLD SCHOOL THEOLOGY, 


The founding of the theological seminary at Princeton 
by the General Assembly in 1812 (four years after the 
founding of the seminary at Audover) marks a new 
epoch in the history of Presbyterian Calvinism. This 
seminary was singularly favored for two generations by 
two illustrious divines, who, with their sons and suc- 
cessors, determined its character for along period, and by 
their writings as well as their pure and noble lives made 
a lasting impression upon the Presbyterian Churches, 
and, we may say, upon American Christianity at large. 
Dr. Archibald Alexander (1772-1851), a Virginian by 
birth, was the first professor of systematic theology and 
the father of what, since about 1832, has been called 
‘“*Princeton Theology,” which was developed into a 
system by his colleague and successor, Dr. Charles 
Hodge (1797-1878), and popularized by the latter's son 
and successor, Archibald Alexander Hodge (1823-1886). 
The elder Hodge studied in Germany at the time when 
Rationalism was still prevailing in the universities, but 
was not affected by it. He notices modern German 
opinions mostly to oppose them. 

The Princeton theology is a scholarly, logical, lumi- 
nous and warm-hearted reproduction of the Calvinism of 
the seventeenth century as laid down in the Westminster 
Standards, and more particularly in the Institutes of the 
elder Turretin, and in the Helvetic Consensus Formula. 
The Helvetic Consensus is the latest and most orthodox 
of the Calvinistic Confessions, but its authority was 
confined to Switzerland and of short duration, It was 
prepared in 1675, by Johann Heinrich Heidegger, of 
Ziirich (1633-169Min connection with Frangois Turretin 
of Geneva (1623-1887) and Lucas Gernler, of Basel (1625- 
1675), and signed by the clergy of Ziirich, Bern, Basel 
and Schaffhausen, but not printed till 1714, and soon 
afterward subscription to it was abolished in Switzer- 
land, chiefly through the influence of the younger Tur- 
retin, 

This document deals with theological questions raised 
after the death of Calvin and Beza. It is directed 
against the liberal Calvinism of the School of the Acad- 
emy of Saumur in France, which flourished from 1598 
till the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. It 
teaches verbal inspiration against Louis Cappel (Capellus, 
d. 1658), particular election in opposition to the 
hypothetical universalism of Amyraut (Amyraldus, d. 
1664), and immediate imputation of Adam's sin, against 
mediate imputation, taught by Joshua de la Place 
(Placzeus, d. 1655), 

The Swiss Formula extends verbal inspiration even to 
the Hebrew vowel points. or at least their force and 
significance (potestas), and meant to assert also the di- 
vine preservation of the Bible text so as to supersede 
the necessity of biblical criticism, which was feared as 
a dangerous science, undermining the authority of an 
infallible Bible against an infallible Pope. 

Dr. Hodge does not go quite so far; he knows well enough 
that the Hebrew vowels cannot be traced beyond the 
sixth century after Christ ; he allows more room for the 
human agency in the composition of Scripture ; he even 
admits a few minor defects as (to use his illustration) 
‘‘here and there a speck of sandstone may be found in 
marble of the Parthenon.” But he asserts nevertheless 
the plenary inscription of words as well as thoughts, and 
says that ‘inspiration is not confined to moral and 
religious truths, but extends to the statements of facts, 
whether scientific, historical or geographical.” 

The theory of a literal inspiration and inerrancy was 
not held by the Reformers, has no foundation in the 
Bible itself, and exposes it to unanswerable objections. 
It is inconsistent with known facts which are truths. 
It cannot be claimed for any of the numerous transla- 
tions of the Bible, which are confessedly imperfect and 
yet convey tothe reader the word of God for all practical 
purposes ; nor for the Hebrew text, which in its present 
form is of late rabbinical origin and presents many varia- 
tions; nor for the Septuagint, which often differs from 
the Hebrew text, and yet is usually quoted by our Lord 
and the Apostles ; nor for the Greek Testament with its 
many thousands of discordant reading which have come 
to light since the seventeenth century with the discovery 
and examination of manuscripts, versions and patristic 
quotations. It could therefore only apply to the original 
autographs, which nobody has seen since the days of 
the Apostles. 

Since God made no provision for infallible transcrib- 
ers, translators and printers of the Bible, we must infer 
that verbal inspiration is not necessary. Inspiration 
and dictation must not be confounded; the former is a 
free spiritual, the latter, a mechanical process. 

Our faith inthe Bible, as containing the very word of 
the living God and as the infallible guide in all matters 
of faith and practice, rests on its intrinsic value, and is 
independent of any human theory of inspiration. As 
Dr. Hodge well says, ‘‘ theories are of men, truth is of 
God.” 

In some important respects, the Princeton Theology 
marks an advance and improvement upon the polemic 
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as if something had caught her she could not escape 


to the separation of Church and State. This was a most 











orthodoxy of the seventeenth century. Dr. Hodge is 
free from narrow and uncharitable bigotry. He claims 
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that his theology is ‘distinctly Christological,” and 
quotes with approbation the words which Neander 
wrote in his album in Greek : ** Nothing in ourselves, all 
things in the Lord, whom alone to serve isa glory anda 
joy ”; adding, *‘ These words our old professors would 
have inscribed in letters of gold over the portals of this 
seminary, there toremain in undiminished brightness as 
long as the name of Princeton lingers in the memory of 
mao.” 

He differed from the traditional prejudice against 
Romanism, and had the courage to oppose by convincing 
arguments the decision of the Old School General As- 
sembly held at Cincinnati in 1845, which by a vote of 
169 to 8 out-poped the Pope by unchurching the oldest 
and largest Church of Christendom in declaring Roman 
Catholic baptism invalid. 

The most important change refers to the number of 
the saved. Hodge holds the liberal views first advocated 
by Zwingli, and adopted by Arminians, Quakers, Bap- 
tists and Methodists, that all infants dying in infancy 
are saved, and closes his dogmatic work with the sen- 
tence that the number of those who are ultimately lost 
‘‘is very inconsiderab!e as compared with the whole 
number of the saved.” 

The Southern theologians James H, Thornwell (1812- 

1862), Robert J. Breckinridge (1800-1871) and Robert L. 
Dabney (b. 1820) teach, independently, the same system 
of Calvinism, except on the question of imputation, 
' Dr. William G. T. Shedd, professor at Andover, and 
afcerward at Union Seminary, New York (b. 1820, re- 
signed 1890), represents a different type of Old School 
Calvinism with great ability, logical severity, and in 
classical English. He adheres strictly to the pessimistic 
Augustinian anthropology and the Westminster Confes- 
sion. He is a Calvinist pure and simple, without any 
concessions to Arminianism or modéfn theology. He 
advocates the infralapsarian scheme; the decree of rep- 
robation as the necessary corollary of the decree of elec- 
tion ; the distinction between the secret and the revealed 
will of God in his offering salvation to all men, while he 
really means to make it effectual for only the elect. He 
teaches (herein differing from Augustin, but in harmony 
with the Westminster Standards) the perfect sanctifica- 
tion of believers at their death, and their immediate pas- 
sage into glory, and thus obliterates, or at least mini- 
mizes, the distinction between the middle state before 
and the final state after the resurrection. 

So far there is no difference between Shedd and Hodge. 
They also agree in mitigating the older Protestant escha- 
tology by ‘‘ the larger hope” of the salvation of the vast 
majority of men, including all infants dying in infancy. 
This is a triumph of the Christian heart over the cold 
logic of the intellect. 

But there is a material difference in the philosophy 
and anthropology of these two distinguished divines. 
Dr. Hodge is a nominalist and a creationist. Dr. Shedd 
is a realist and a traducianist. Dr. Shedd makes, with 
Augustin, a real distinction between the generic human 
nature and the individual man, and assumes that the 
whole race existed and fell in Adam and actually par- 
ticipated in his sin and guilt; while Dr. Hodge defends 
the Cocceius, the federal, view that Adam by divine ap- 
pointment acted as the representative head in behalf of 
his posterity, which did not yet exist except in the di- 
vine purpose. Dr. Shedd accounts for the propagation 
of sin by the Tertullian theory of traducianism, or the 
transmission of kody and soul by natural generation, 
instead of ascribing the origin of each human soul to a 
creative act of God. His view furnishes a more rational 
ground for personal responsibility and for what he calls 
‘*the sinfulness of original sin,” but involves all the 
difficulties of the Augustinian theory. 

NEw YorRK CITY. 


LANE SEMINARY THEN AND NOW. 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 





DuRING the closing days of last month the newspap: rs 
contained telegrams from Cincinnati which stated that, 
on account of the recent troubles in the Presbyterian 
Church, the famous old Lane Theological Seminary was 
threatened with dissolution. 

This is not the first crisis that this venerable institu- 
tion hes encountered, and through which it has passed 
successfully. I was vividly reminded of this fact to-day 
when I chanced on a little pamphlet, yellow with age, 
hidden away in a Long Island library. Its title read, 
‘A Statement of the Reasons which Induced the Stu- 
dents of Lane Seminary to Dissolve their Connection 
with that Institution.” The pamphlet was published at 
Cincinnati in 1834, in the early youth of the Seminary. 
Its antiquity is also revealed by this notice on the title- 
page: ‘* One printed sheet, postage, 100 miles, 4 cents ; 
over 100 miles, 6 cents.” 

In his ‘“‘ Random Recollections,’ my father, who was 
one of the signers of the “ Statement,” thus explains its 
origin : 

‘We had a great antislavery debate at Lane Seminary 
and formed a society during the fall of 1834. Proslavery 
trustees required that we should dissolve it. We refused 
todoso. They then passed arbitrary rules in respect to 
discussion and even conversation on the subject of slavery 
at theSemiuary. <A goodly portion of us, who were not to 
be thus throttled, left. It was a heavy blow to the Semina- 





ry, which hardly regained its feet for the next six years. I 
was on the committee that issued an address in vindica- 
tion of our course. It produced a profound impression.” 

This account—also taken from ‘‘ Random Recollec- 
tions”—of my father’s first antislavery speech, will 
show how the subject was agitating the students of 
Lane, and explains in part the action of the trustees 
condemned in the ‘‘ Statement”: 


“ In the summer of 1832, I was passing through the hall 
of the seminary, and saw on the bulletin board of my club 
that the question for debate that evening was this: ‘If the 
slaves of the South were to rise in insurrection, would it 
be the duty of the North to aid in putting it down” I 
glanced at the board, and never dreamed there would 
be morethan one side to the question, and that the nega- 
tive. When the hot evening came, to my surprise every- 
body arranged themselves iu the affirmative part of the 
room except myself. As it afterward came to pass that 
this was the beginning of my life work, and lent color to 
my whole future existence, I shall be pardoned for a few 
personal details. This was in the midst of the Southamp- 
ton insurrection in Virginia, when Nat. Turner, a deluded 
Negro, had raised an insurrection which made the cheek of 
the ancient Dominion turn pale and its knees smite togeth- 
erin terror. As the only person on my side of the pending 
debate, I had the privilege of waiting till all my opponents 
were through before I spoke. I first divested myself of my 
cravat, then of my coat, then of my vest. As the debate 
went on, and the perspiration started from me in unwonted 
streams, I repaired to my room, took off my boots, put on 
my slippers and returned to the club. I never spoke with 
more fervor and satisfaction for three-quarters of an hour 
than on tbat occasion. This was my first antislavery 
speech.” 

The pamphlet contains twenty-eight finely printed 
pages, and is a well-written appeal in favor of abolition- 
ism, tho the style is a Little sophomoric. The following 
anecdote of Dr. Lyman Beecher, who was then at the 
head of the Seminary, and who, by the way, was tried 
in this same year for heresy, deserves to be quoted : 

““At the close of the last term Dr. Beecher invited the 
students of the Seminary to take tea with him, together 
with the professors and their families, and some gentlemen 
from the city. When the company was assembled, the 
dcctor expressed his regret to some of us, and has fre- 
queptly done it since, that our colored brother, James 
Bradley, was not present; and said, if he had dreamed of 
his being absent, he would have gone himself and insisted 
upon his coming.”’ 

This Bradley was born in Africa, had been a slave in 
South Carolina, and, at the time of the publication of 
the Statement,” which he signed, was a member of the 
Seminary. Of the fifty other names appended to the 
document, several became, later, more or less famous in 
the abolition agitation then in its bud. Among these 
may be mentioned James A. Thorne, Marius R. Robin- 
son, of Ohio; Calvin Waterbury, Amos Dresser, Charles 
P. Bush: George Whipple, of New Jersey, who, if lam 
not mistaken, married subsequently a near relative of 
Daniel Webster ; Hiram Wilson, Asa A. Stone, Theodore 
D. Weld, after whom, perhaps, I may be permitted to 
say, | was named, and my father, Henry B. Stanton. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE action brought and won against the National Re- 
view will have an interest for magazine writers. 
tributor sent his article which was returned to him in 
print for correction. Then it seems he manifested some 
impatience, not unusual with his class to have his paper 
published, No one who has written anything, even if it 
bea ‘* History of the Visigoths,” is free from the delu- 
sion that promptitude of publication is essential, *‘ since 
the subject is just now attracting an unusual interest.” 
The editor,it seems,got annoyed, relations became strain- 
ed, and he returned the contribution. This also is not 
unusual, for unfortunately importunity has not always 
the good effect it had on the unjust judge. ‘ Rather 
than be bothered like this,” he seems to have said to him- 
self, ‘‘I will not publish the man’s manuscript at all”; 
and he sent it back tohim. But the Court decided that 
by printing the manuscript he had *‘exercised’a right of 
ownership” in it, and he has therefore had to pay his 
contributor at the usual rate. 

We have Lord Byron's word for it that that very 
* fiery particle” a poet’s mind, can be extinguished by 
an unfavorable article ; but it would be strange to find 
the result achieved by a rejected one. 


A con- 


Yet a journalist 
has actually tried to commit suicide by reason of edi- 
torial depreciation, He had had continual literary dis- 
appointments, and the last manuscript that came back to 
him by Parcel Post broke, so to speak, the camel’s back. 
This young gentleman (for he is only twenty-three) has 
evidently mistaken his profession. For aman to take 
up literature, who cannot bear rejections, is like one who 
would be a surgeon and yet faints at the sight of blood. 
The early life of even our eminent men of letters is al- 
most always strewn with them like leaves in Vallom- 
brosa, and, for the most part, no more than leaves he re- 
gards them. Indignation he may feel, but not despond. 
ency, and if he thinks of shooting anybody, it is the fas- 
tidious editor and not himself. Even if he is a weak 
writer, as one is afraid must be the case with this unfor- 
tunate youth, your rejected contributor has generally a 








high opinion of his own talents, and it takes a very long 
series of denials to convince him that the Temple of 
Fame-will never be open to him. 

The popular notion that all mankind “clings tolife” 
has received a remarkable contradiction in the last an- 
nual report of suicides in France. This crime is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds, but the most noteworthy and 
deplorable part of it is the mature age at which it is 
committed. When men are young and reckless, prone 
to give way to impulse and impatient of disaster, it is 
not so strange that on even what seems comparatively 
slight grounds they should put an end to themselves. Fifty 
youths under sixteen, and two hundred and forty two be- 
tween that age and twenty-one are alarming figures. Of 
gitls *‘Sad from life’s history, Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swilt to be hurled,” there is, alas, a large return; but the 
numbers of both victims sink into insignificance before 
those of their elders, No less than 2,008 men of more than 
sixty years of age, and 486 women have left life “by the 
open door.” One would have thought that, having borne ' 
with it so long, they might have endured it to the end. 
These melancholy figures seem more calculated to con- 
firm the views of the pessimists than any arguments 
culled from their philosophy. 

Some medical gentlemen are asking the question 
whether the children of drunkards, tho themselves ab- 
stainers, ought to be allowed to wed. This is a ‘‘ restric- 
tion” upon marriage which will be a novelty indeed to 
the lawyers, and may be called out-Heroding heredity. 
If people are only to marry who have blameless ances- 
tors the difficulty of over-population will certainly soon 
disappear; but it will cause a good deal of incon- 
venience. Drunkenness generally skips a generation ; 
gout is apt to he derived from an indirect ancestor, and 
comes at you like the knight’s move in chess ; and ec- 
centricity descends, to use a vulgar but expressive 
phrase, ‘‘all over the shop.” It is well known that 
geniuses make very indifferent fathers of families, so 
that the whole matrimonial market seems in a bad way. 

Crossing a railway in England is always a little dan- 
gerous, but the risk of doing so in Russia seems to be 
very much more serious. The danger, it is true, is only 
on the days when the Imperial Family is on the move ; 
but as the papers abstain for well-known reasons from 
announcing the fact, it is impossible to be aware of it. 
‘ All along the line, at intervals of a few hundred yards, 
sentries are placed with strict orders to shoot” at any 
one they see upon it. Conceive what the state of things 
would be if, whenever the Queen goes to Balmoral or 
pays a flying visit to town, any one taking a short cut to 
his residence, were liable to be ‘ potted” by asentry ! 

A curious, but not unprecedented, crime has been of 
late frequently committed in Birmingham. <A wretch 
has been going about striking women with some sharp 
instrument and inflicting painful wounds. What possi- 
ble satisfaction can be derived from such an act of cruel- 
ty is inconceivable. Yet exactly a hundred years ago 
society in London was greatly excited and alarmed by 
an offender of the same type. This was Renwick 
Williams, surnamed *‘ the Monster,” who, after a long 
couse of such offenses, was caught and tried before Mr. 
Justice Bullen. There was plenty of evidence against 
him, and in those days there was very little sentiment to 
mitigate severity of punishment; but the statute under 
which he was indicted was so absurdly worded that it 
required the intention of the offender to ‘ cut, tear and 
spoil the garment” as well as to wound the victim, and 
this it was held had not been proved, so that Mr. Renwick 
Williams got off with the slight punishment that is 
attached to a misdemeanor. 

A philosopher has been explaining in the Nineteenth 
Century why people read novels. It is, he says, ‘‘ be- 
cause being discontented with their environment, they 
find relief in contemplating an ideal society, where 
tedium is unknown and disappointment is generally 
averted.” This is a great compliment to novels, in 
which, one regrets to say, tedium in many cases is by 
no means unknown, and where disappointment, under 
the present pessimism which rules the nature of tiction, 
almost always concludes the story. Persons, however, 
who are not philosophers will be as surprised as the gen- 
tleman was who found he had been talking prose all his 
life, to learn that they had such excellent reasons for 
subscribing to a circulating library. They were under 
the impression that they read novels because they liked 
them. I suppose it is only fair since fiction is meddling 
with philosophy, that philosophy should meddle with 
fiction ; but the result is in neither case more satisfac- 
tory than might have been expected. 

A Vienna paper announces a theft of stage dresses 
from a theater which compelled all the actors to appear 
in their ordinary costume. This is not quite so bad, 
however, as the disappearance of an actor himself. A 
very famous one once undertook to take part in a cer- 
tain amateur performance at Richmond, but as he had 
to act the same evening in the first piece at the Hay- 
market, as Lord Fopling, he had not much time to lose. 
He accordingly stepped into a four-wheeled cab in his 
stage attire and used the vehicle on his way to Waterloo 
as a dressing room, taking out of his carpetbag the 
smock frock and gaiters, in which he was to play his rdle 
later on. He had not a minute to spare, and throwing 


his fare to the cabman, was about to rush into the book- 
ing office, when he found himself pinioned from behind ; 
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the driver had got him fast. ‘‘Let me go, you fool; I 
have paid you sixpence more than your fare already.” 

‘‘ Hang your sixpence! you are a murderer. Police, 
police !” 

The actor was soon in custody, and this was his ac- 
cuser’sstory. ‘* This countryman has murdered a noble- 
man who engaged my keb in the Haymarket.” It took 
some time to explain matters, and in the meantime the 
actor lost his train. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


- 
oe 


MY TESTAMENT. 
BY PERE HYACINTHE, 


THIS is my testament. 

The days of man, according to the Psalmist, are seventy 
years. I am sixty-six. I await then, on the edge of the 
grave, the decree of God who shall judge us all. 

At the age of eighteen, to become a priest, I tore myself 
from all that I loved in this world, from everything of 

‘which I dreamed. At the age of thirty, to become a monk, 

I left Saint-Sulpice, the grave and gentle priestly family 
which I had chosen. Twelve- years later, having freed 
myself from many sincere but dangerous illusions, I broke 
in the full tide of success, I may say of glory, my career as 
a preacher; I voluntari'y descended from the pulpit of 
Notre-Dame to combat with uncovered face the worst of 
Ceesarisms, that of the Pope, the worst of illusions, that 
of monachal perfection. 

I was excommunicated; I remained a Catholic. The 
Pope can separate from the visible Church over which he 
presides, not from the invisible Church, of which Christ is 
the head. I went to the extreme of the sacred claims of 
Christian liberty, and three years after my excommunica- 
tion, I married, while remaining a priest. [ performed 
that day the most logical, most courageous, I had almost 
said most Christian act of my life. 

This chain of events, apparently broken, painful and 
contradictory, was in reality as firm and progressive as the 
developments of conscience and the designs of God. 

If I had to begin my existenee again, passing through 
the same states of soul and the same surrounding cir- 
cumstances, I would repeat what I have done. The re- 
spoosibility therefor I carry confidently before the tri 
bunal of the sovereign Judge. 

My faults lie in other directions; they are numerous, 
and [invoke for them the mercy of the Infinite. But here I 
appeal unly to justice. 

My entire life has been devoted to two causes which I 
have not separated—France and the Church. Ihave loved 
France passionately, but in true patriotism there is noth- 
ing egoistic or envious; I have loved my country in this 
Europe of which it is a province, as Europe itself is a 
province of the world. I am too Christian, too Catholic, 
in the true sense of the word, not to be cosmopolitan ; 
even after the frightful War of 1870 Iremained such. The 
awakening of nationalities, which filled me with enthusi- 
usm in my youth, and which was partly the work of my 
country, has turned against us only for a time, I hope, and 
through abuse of it by statesmen, some shortsighted, 
others false. 

It is these guilty ones who have led Europe, even yet the 
metropolis of Christianity and civilization, toward the 
ruin with which,a century and a half ago, Montesquieu 
threatened her: ‘‘ Kurope will perish by the men of war.” 
War between nations and war between classes, the extreme 
of militarism and socialism, a double barbarism beside 
which that of the fifth century was almost an idyl, and 
from which a miracle of wisdom and moral valor can 
alone save us, 

The Republic, which was offered as a panacea, has not 
cured France, and Providence, in allowing this noble form 
of government a life so long with results so feeble, seems 
to have intended to destroy the species of superstition of 
which it was the object. The Republic is no more a dogma 
than a heresy. In England or in Italy, for instance, the 
constitutional monarchy is to be preferred toit. It is all 
a question of relativity ; in these matters there is nothing 
absolute except liberty under authority and progress in 
order. Now, to-day, in France, it is only a Republic, well 
understood and well administered, that can assure us these 
great blessings. 

After the frightful fall of the Empire, after the deserved 
disrepute of ull the monarchical parties, after the estab- 
lished incapacity of all the pretenders, the Republic is the 
only Government, Ido not say durable, but possible ; the 
only dike that can be opposed to anarchy or to reaction, 
equally threatening, the only instrument that can be 
effectively employed to realize the reforms and the progress 
ever promised and ever deferred. 

But I do not believe in the positivistic and atheistic Re- 
public, even after the alliance which the Pope has just con- 
tracted with it. Pope and Czar cannot take the place of 
conscience and God. 

It would be sad, to those who love ber, to see France sur- 
vive indefinitely in such a form. Can hers, then, be the 
destiny of the Rhine, which, after having been a magnifi- 
cent river, ends in a marsh ? 

The chief guilt, however, rests, not on France but on the 
Church. The Church could save France and the world, 
because it has the Gospel, and consequently the promises 
of the present life at the same time as those of the life to 
come. Instead of that, what has it done’? It has not 
ceased to dream of temporal power and clerical reactions, 
including that which it rather awkwardly conceals at the 
present hour beneath the mask of the Catholic Republic 
and of Christian Socialism. It has stifled in souls the wor- 
ship in spirit and truth which its divine Founder be- 
queathed to it as the very essence of his religion, and has 
exercised its ingenuity in substituting therefor puerile 
practices, grotesque legends, and pilgrimages, the more 
popular, alas, as they are more pagan. 





** Sauvez Rome et la France, 
Au nom du Sacré-Caur !” 


Nothing has been saved in this way; but at last every- 
thing has been lost by developing in truly unprecedented 
proportions the two scourges which engender each other, 
and which are devouring us—fanaticism and irreligion. 
You have the zeal of God, may I say to my co-religiorists, 
as St. Paul said to his; you have the zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge, and because of you is blasphemed 
the name which ought to be blessed by the whole earth ! 

I have never denied Catholicism. I have never responded 
by anathema or insult to the insults or anathemas of which 
I have been the object. I have hoped against hope. I have 
said that some day perhaps a successor of Pius1X and of 
Leo XIII would lift himself above the opportunism of the 
second as well as above the rigidity of the first, to become 
a true reformer, and that he would reform and transform 
the Church, beginning with the Papacy, and that he would 
open the era of the newtimes. This would bea miracle, I 
know ; but with the same earnestnees that I reject the false 
miracles do [implore the true. Well, if God, who can ‘do 
anything, should raise up such a Pope, the world would 
not have seen so great a man since the Prophets and Apos- 
tles, or so great a day since that of our redemption ! 

Only the darkness still endures ; it even thickens, despite 
some deceiving gleams; and in vain do we cry out to the 
sentinel of Israel: ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night ? 
Watchman, what of the night ?” 

Whether he be an enthusiast or a diplomat, the watch- 
man does not see. It isnot upon eyes bandaged with the 
infallibility of the past that can shine the dawn of the 
future. 

For my part, I have worked all my life in this darkness, 
guided by the obscure light which is never quite extinct in 
the heart of the believer. After as before the Council of 
the Vatican, I have belonged to the same causes—that of 
Catholic conservatism, but that also of religious and social 
progress. God has made use of me to found two churches, 
one in Geneva, the other in Paris. I have just delivered 
the latter into the hands of the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
aiding thus to implant in France an episcopate of which 
Rome does not dispute the apostolic succession, and which 
commands respect by its-virtues as well as by its doctrine. 

The Church of Utrecht claims to be of the old Catholic 
faith and rejects the appellation Jansenist. I do likewise. 
An admirer of our great school of Port Royal, I do not 
overlook its defective sides. Its Christianity was too rigid 
and somber, not sufliciently in conformity with the beauti- 
ful maxim of Saint Thomas Aquinas: ‘Grace does not de- 
stroy nature, but perfects it.” 

The Dutch priests do not come here to establish an 
annex of their own Church, but to aid us with a disinter- 
estedness equal to their zeal in the restoration of the old 
Church of France, to which their dearest traditions are 
attached. They intend to withdraw as soon as we are able 
to suffice unto ourselves and to have a French bishop. 

May, then, Parliament and the Government abolish or 
modify the Concordat which enchains us, and render pos- 
sible to Gallicans and liberals, who are much the most 
numerous among Catholics, the coustitution of a traly 
national Church ! 

Whatever may happen to me now, my work is done. I 
shall not have lived in vain. 

Relieved of pastoral cares, if I have still a few years left 
for work on earth, I wish to devote them to the free preach- 
ing of Catholic reform in France. 

And here, let it be carefully noted, it is not a question of 
the simple rejection of a few new or even old dogmas, as 
contrary to history and common sense as to the Gospel ; or 
of the acceptance of certain liturgical or disciplinary re- 
forms—very important, however, such as liberty of confes- 
sion for the laity and of celibacy for the priests. It is not 
a question of the resurrection, impossible for that matter, 
as well ag inadequate, of the Gallicanism of Bossuet, not 
even of that which inspired the Councils of Constance and 
of Bale, or of that, even more ancient and radical, which 
preceded the False Decretals, 

The Roman Catholics pretend to take us back to the 
Middle Ages, a very great epoch. The orthodox Protes 
tants would content themselves with the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which was also great in itsown fashion. The Cath- 
olic reformers do not need, for their part, to dream of a 
return to the past, as if Christianity had said its last word 
in the seven Oriental councils, venerable tho they are, and 
as if Byzantium must replace Rome by another infallibili 
ty and another immobility. 

A curse upon the Churches which look back, like Lot’s 
wife! Like her, too, they will be changed, if they are not 
already, into statues of death ! 

Undoubtedly it is necessary to hold to the past firmly, 
piously, ardently, by the divine tradition of our origins. 
In the Judeo-Christian past lies our point of departure, 
and, in the faith wiich it has left us, our point of support. 
Let us be faithful to it, but without forgetting that our 
point of arrival is elsewhere, in the great future which 
opens before us, and without which the past would lose its 
value. 

To the early Christians, simple and illiterate people, 
or even to the Apostles, who were of the number, God could 
not reveal truths which meu of that stamp were unable to 
carry. Jesus Christ has said so,in express terms; and he 
has added that the Spirit would some day guide his Church 
into all truth and would show it things to come. Upon 
which Saint Augustine, that old master of orthodoxy, 
remarks that it would be ‘ta very absurd temerity” to 
maintain that eternal truth cannot be communicated to 
men more abundantly than it has been hitherto. 

Evidently the new communications will never contra- 
dict the old. Truth does not contradict truth, even when 
surpassing it; it explains and completes it. 

For me, the more I reflect the more I am persuaded that 
Catholic Christianity is approaching a profound transfor- 
mation. It seems that Jehovah has said a second time, as 
‘by the prophet: ‘‘ For behold, I create new heavens and a 
new earth; and the former shall not be remembered, nor 
come into mind.”’ 





We shail keep religiously the oracles of the prophets of 








Israel and of the Apostles of Christ, the teachings of all 

the saints inspired by the two Testaments; but we shall 

no longer confound, as has been often done, the Word of 

God with the human alloy from which a healthy exegesis 

is daily disengaging it. Without any doubt God has spoken 

tomen ; but he has spoken to them through other men, be- 
longing toa somewhat coarse race, in times relatively in- 
ferior, sometimes even barbarian. God cannot manifest 
himself otherwise in this lower world. He respects the 
laws of psychology and those of history, since he is the 
author of them. And it is of such a revelation that St. 
Paul, one of his most illustrious organs, was not afraid to 
say: ‘‘ For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; but 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part sball be done away. When I becamea man I 
put away childish things.” And St. Paul says again: 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

Tho the most elevated, the biblical revelation is not the 
only one. God, as the same Apostle has said, has not 
wished to remain without testimony even in the bosom of 
the nations whom he “suffered to walk in their own 
ways’’; and there is something of him in the great reli- 
gions which have presided over the providential develop- 
ment of humanity. It is not true that all the religions 
are of equal value; but neither is it true that all, with 
the exception of one, are valueless. The Christianity of 
the future, more just than that of the past, will mark the 
place of each in the work of “evangelical preparation ”’ 
which the old doctors of the Church pointed out in pagan- 
ism, and which is not yet finished. It will be careful not 
to visit upon these various sketches of the final faith a 
stern reprobation which they do not deserve. It will guide 
them, after so many oppositions and struggles, toward 
that luminous synthesis, which will have nothing in com- 
mon with the impure and confused amalgam of which the 
pantheists and the indifferent dream. Then, but not till 
then, will the human race form a single flock under a sin- 
gle shepherd, the Word Incarnate—Jesus Christ. 

Let us not forget science, which is also a revelation, no 
less certain than the other, and, like the other, at once di- 
vine andhuman,. The clergy of the various Churches have 
not set the value on it which they should, and thereby 
they have contributed to create or maintain between rea- 
son and faith an antagonism as fatal as baseless. It is 
important then, it is even urgent, to correct the human 
and defective formulas of our teaching in our catechisms, 
in our sacred histories, in our theological treatises, to put 
them in accord with the acquired results of the historic 
and prehistoric, geological and astronomical, moral and 
political sciences, 

I will cite two examples, taken at hazard, as it were. 
Theology will not cease to teach the creation of man and 
of the world, the most fundamental of all the dogmas ; 
but it will cease to assign the year 4004 B.c. as the date 
thereof, as do our sacred histories and the great Bossuet 
himself. It will no longer contradict the acknowledged 
teuths of Oriental chronology, or those discoveries of geol- 
ogy which have exhibited tous in the quaternary strata, 
myriads of centuries old, the first traces of our race. It will 
not beafraid to leave the door open to the grand hypotheses 
of Darwin, hypotheses which science has not confirmed, 
but which, on the other hand, it has not disproved; and, 
while continuing to show us, as the Bible does, the dust of 
the earth as the origin of the human race, the orthodoxy 
of the future will leave us the liberty of thinking that, in 
order to attain unto the first Adam the clay passed under 
the breath of God, who creates during centuries and ac- 
cording to progress, through all the transformations of the 
inorganic and organic worlds, 

Likewise we shall be careful not to ignore the original 
fall. 

* Thomme est un dieu tombé qui se souvient des ciewxr.” 

This memory is at the same time a hope, and paradise 
lost leads, through redemption, to paradise regained. Such 
is the Christian dogma, the sole remedy for the despair of 
contemporary pessimism, the sole response to its blas- 
phemies. 

But we shall not forget that, before the justice of God as 
before that of men, the fault is essentially and exclusive- 
ly personal; we shall no longer teach the arbitrary impu- 
tation of the sin of one upon all; we shall no longer see 
in the early pages of Genesis a strictly historic recital. We 
shall see in them something better than that, a grand and 
beautiful symbol, revealed by God to express to us the 
moral fall of the early generations of humanity, the 
heredity which revives the fathers in the children, and the 
solidarity which of a multitude of individuals, makes but 
one collective being with common responsibilities and 
destinies. 

When we shall have entered squarely and resolutely upon 
this path, our dogmas, now abandoned, will regain their 
power over minds. Then undoubtedly will be realized 
the bold prophecy of Joseph de Maistre. By virtue of 
the affinity natural to them, religion and science will 
unite in the head of aman of genius, perhaps of several, 
and the world will receive therefrom that which it needs, 
that to which it aspires, not a new religion, but “ the reve- 
lation of revelation.” 

Again, I say, there is nothing in such hopes which re- 
sembles the vulgar deism or superficial and irreligious 
rationalism of too many of our contempvuraries. They 
conform to the promises of Christ and the prophets regard- 
ing the more perfect manifestations of the Spivit of Truth 
“in the last days.’’ They are of the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, which is the religion of progress because it is tbe 
religion of uplifting, and also because it is the religion of 
the Word—that is, of the infinite and personal reason of 
God in immediate communication with the limited but 
growing reason of his creature. ‘‘ Tbe Word,’’ cries the 
evangelist, Saint John, is ‘‘the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, As 
many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God.” 





According to the beautiful saying of a Middle age theo- 
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logian, Saint Anselm, “ faith seeks to understand”—fides 
querens intellectum: but, if man needs to believe better 
and to understand better, it is because it is his duty to act 
better. When the Gospel shall have been explained to him 
in its teachings, as practical as it is sublime ; when Chris- 
tianity shall have penetrated his heart, no longer asa doc- 
trine simply, but as a life; the man of the new time will 
realize spiritual and temporal progress for which his prede- 
cessors would have bad nothing but distrust or reproba- 
tion. He will extend in a grand fashion, truly worthy of 
the Redeemer and the redeemed, the domain of the salva- 
tion which was accomplished on the cross, and of which 

Jesus said: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 

draw all men unto me.” Souls will ascend from the 

depths of those social hells which are supposed to be 
eternal—ignorance, poverty and vice.* 

There are no eternal hells, either.in this world or the 
other, because the wise and good God, who has foreseen 
everything, has given to evil a more or less protracted life 
only to secure in the end the more brilliant victory of good. 
The justice immanent in things and men is the work of 
this God, and, if it punishes sin severely on both sides of 
the grave, it is always to improve the sinner. 

“The Lord has visited all the dark retreats of the hells” 
—it is one of the most orthodox Father, the great Chrysos- 
tom, who speaks thus—‘‘the Lord has broken the gates of 
brass, he has shattered the hinges and the locks. He has 
not opened the gates, he has broken them, in order that the 
prison may be henceforth useless and that those who enter 
may not be retained.” 

Open then, social hells, sinoe the hells beyond the grave 
have opened and will open yet again! Ascend, criminals 
and old offenders against justice, condemned by a law 
which, tho just, cannot be merciless! Ascend by a sincere 
conversion, by a lasting rehabilitation, into virtue and 
consequently into honor! And you, publicans and prosti- 
tutes, fulfill at last the word of the Master, by taking prec- 
dence, even here below, in the city of God, of the proud 
and hypocritical Pharisees ! 

Yes, the Gospel shall become a social reality ; the sick 
shall be cured, the dead shall rise, the good news shall be 
proclaimed to the poor! 

**In the twentieth century,” said Victor Hugo, ‘ there 
will be no more dogmas or frontiers.’’ Fle was doubly mis- 
taken. And, speaking of frontiers only, they will last 
as long as the nations whose distinct physiognomy and 
mutual independence they preserve. But it is true that 
the frontiers will be no longer marked with blood, and the 
nations no longer possessed by hatred. Free at last from 
all the Cains, the world will witness the brotherhood of 
men under the fatherhood of God. 

The Christianity of the future will more and more recon- 
cile in human life the elements equally necessary to it and 
which have been foolishly divided. It wili renew the close 
and beneficent alliance of nature with grace, of labor with 
prayer, of action with contemplation ; of the body, cursed 
in the name of the soul, with the soul of which it bears the 
imprint and is the organ; of the family, depreciated as an 
inferior and prosaic condition, with the most ideal aspira- 
tions of genius and sanctity. 

In one of those old books of which I just now spoke, and 
which also have their share of divine inspiration, the Zend- 
Avesia, it is written: 

* He is a holy man who has built upon earth a home where he 
maintains the sacred fire, his wife, his children and good flocks. 
He who grows wheat from the ground and cultivates the fruits 
of the fields cultivates also purity; he advances the law of 
Ahouramazda as much as if he were to offer a hundred sacri- 
fices.”’ 


And in the most recent and in many respects the stran- 
gest of the religions, this positivism which is not to be 
altogether disdained, Auguste Comte has marked, with 
some exaggeration, the coming role of capital, when it 
shall be torn from the egoism which dishonors and cor- 
rupts it and shall fructify in all directions the labor of the 
workmen of our cities and our fields who, in modern civil- 
ization, can do very little without it. Says the Positivist 
Catechism : 


“Ti each Republic the government will belong naturally to the 
three principal bankers, engaging by preference in commercial, 
industrial and agricultural operations.” 


Nothing of all this is foreign to the spirit of Christianity. 
The Church has long awaited the millennium—that is, the 
kingdom of God upon earth ; it still asks it in its daily 
prayers: “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as 
it is in Heaven!’ And in its psalms, inherited from 
Israel, it celebrates earthly prosperity as the image and 
foretaste of heavenly felicity. Itsings: 

“ Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord; that walketh in 
his ways.” 

* For thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands; happy shalt thou 
be, and it shall be well with thee. 

“Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine bythe sides of thine 
house; thy children like olive plants round about thy table. 

“The Lord shall bless thee out of Zion; and thou shalt see the 
good of Jerusalem all the daysof thy life. 

“Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, and peace upon 
Israel.” 

If that is socialism true Christians must be socialists. 
Such a socialism destroys neither property, nor country, 
nor family, nor religion. It reconciles, on the contrary, 
the interests of earth with those of Heaven, the duties of 
the present life with the hopes of life eternal, and, linking 
together in one chain the human destinies broken by the 
accident of death, it makes of the entire universe, of which 
the earth is but a very modest province, a single City of 
God, of men, and of all spirits. 

Isum up. Itisrot politics, nor science, nor socialism 
which, in themselves alone, will save France and the 
world. Our salvation must proceed, first of all, from Chris- 


* Lesson for Holy Saturday. Evening Office.—After as before Origen, 
the doctrine of the eternal compassion has always found in the Church 
some illustrious representatives. If,as the Creed states, Jesus Christ 
descended into Hell, it was not to suffer himself, but to deliver the cap- 
tives, as St. Peter expressly states in his first Epistle, 3: 18-20. 





tianity. But, to work this miracle, Christianity must 
again become itself—that is, the religion of the Gospel, 
of justice and of charity. It must tear itself from the 
superstitions which falsify it, from the sects which tear it 
into shreds, from the clergy and the governments which 
subject and exploit it! 

Moral and social renovation through religious renova- 
tion: let these be my last words, verba novissima! France, 
the soul and God! 

In these I would summarize all that I believe, all that 
I hope, all that has given joy to my life, all that will give 
me strength to die. 

I bequeath them to my son, who will be, 1 hope, the son 
of my soul more than of my blood. ‘‘Oh! happy shall I 
be, if there remains some one of my race to see the beauty 
of Jerusalem !” 

I bequeath them to my wife, who has been, I thank her 
for it, the companion of my apostleship even more than 
of my earthly life. 

I bequeath them to all the members of my spiritual 
family, to my listeners, to my co-laborers, to my friends, 
to those who have known, loved, served with me the God 
of the Christians. 

And I bequeath them also to those who have not known 
Him, to those who, having been unable to find Him in 
consequence of the misfortune of the time or of the fault of 
us all, have none the less sought in uprightness of soul, 
under whatsoever uame—truth, love, duty—Him whom 
Saint Paul did not fear to invoke as “‘ the unknown God.”’ 

Upright souls are destined to meet one day in the same 
religion, and there will be, I repeat, once more with the 
Gospel, on earth or elsewhere, but a single flock under a 
single shepherd. 

This is my testament. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. HYACINTHE LOYSON, Priest. 

Paris, THE HOLY DAY OF PENTECOST. 
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I WANDERED through the United States Sculpture Gallery 
at the World’s Fair the other day, having in view the pos- 
sibility of finding a thread of Americanism in the subjects 
chosen by American sculptors. Nor was I wholly disap- 
pointed. In many of the larger groups our Indian figures 
conspicuously, as well as the buffalo and other animals 
native to this country. Foremost among these is to be 
named ‘The Buffalo Hunt,” by H. K. Bush-Brown, of 
New York, a life-size group (as yet in plaster) in whicha 
mounted Indian has succeeded in wounding a buffalo to the 
death. The group is full of action—the buffalo is struggling 
in the last throes as the Indian, with his borse’s paws upon 
the dying animal, leans forward for a final blow. 

“The Signal of Peace,’’ by C. E. Dallin, the young sculp- 
tor from Utah, shows in bronze, life-size, an Indian 
mounted on his pony bearing the flag of truce. In the 
expression of the Indian, in the attitude of his pony, there 
is a certain lack of energy, a spiritlessness well developed 
by the sculptor to show that the Indian is advancing on no 
welcome errand. 

Preston Powers’s “‘ Prostrate Buffalo,” with the trium- 
phant Indian leaning over him, one end of his bow resting 
on the fallen animal, is still in plaster, and in its massive- 
ness is very striking. 

Douglas Tilden’s ‘‘ Indian Bear Hunters” shows a life- 
size group consisting of a bear and cubs and two Indians. 
One of the Indians is almost under the feet of the bear, 
and the arm of the other Indian is crunched in the mouth 
of the bear. The agony of the Indians, expressed both in 
faces and-muscles, makes this a powerful (and painful) 
work of art. 

Edward Kemeys, of Chicago, has a number of distinctly 
American groups in bronze, and for the most part small— 
eleven in all, ‘“‘The American Bay Lynx,’ ‘‘ American 
Panther and her Cubs,” ‘* Fighting Panther and Deer,” 
“Texan Bull and Jaguars,” “ The Still Hunt,” “ American 
Black Bear,’ ‘ Battle of the Bulls,” “ Jaguar and Boa 
Constrictor,”’ are among his subjects. In the treatment of 
all he shows careful study and considerable strength. 

An American subject charmingly treated is Thos. 
Shields Clarke’s ‘‘ The Cider Press,’’ a life-size group in 
bronze. Here is portrayed the barrel-shaped press, beside 
which lies the fallen bough of an apple trée with leaf and 
fruit. A naked man of siuewy figure is turning the han 
dle,and kneeling on the ground is a little boy who has 
thrust a long straw between the staves of the barrel, from 
which he is slyly sucking the cider. The thoughtful and 
poetic manner in which Mr. Clarke has treated this sub- 
ject shows that American rustic life is as capable of ideal- 
ization as that of ancient Greece or Italy. 

American athletics, too, are ennobled by Douglas 
Tilden’s ‘‘ Baseball Player,’ a muscular young man, 
naturally poised, with his head slightly turned, foot for- 
ward and hand ready to throw the ball, and his ‘‘ Tired 
Boxer,” also life-size and in plaster. In the last, the 
figure is that of a young man, seated ; his glove has fallen 
to the ground beside him, and his whole attitude is that of 
repose. 

Among other American subjects are O. F. Warner’s 
medallions of Joseph, Chief of the Nez Perces Indians and 
of the Columbia River Indians, J. G. Borglum’s “ Indian 
Scouts,’’ Geo. D. Peterson’s ‘‘ Tiger at Bay,’’ Theo Alice 
Ruggles’s ‘‘A New England Fisherman,’ Karl Rohl- 
Smith’s ‘‘ Kicking Bear.”’ 

In the same category must be put numerous busts and 
statues of well-known Americans. First among these may 
be named Geo. E. Bissell’s (New York) statue of John 
Watts, last Royal Recorder of the city of New York. This 
is a bronze figure of heroic size. Wm. Ordway Par- 


tridge’s ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton,” to stand in front of the 
Hamilton Club in Brooklyn—in plaster—like the Watts 
statue has a grace from being clad in Continental costume 
that would be hardly possible in a figure wearing the dress 
of to-day. 

Among the portrait busts are to be noticed J. Gelert’s 
‘Abraham Lincoln” (in plaster), Luella Varney’s ‘*‘ Mark 
Twain” (bronze), Leonard W. Volk’s ‘Colonel Hascall,’’ 
F. E. Adams’s “General Logan” (both in marble), Ellen 
R. Copp’s portrait medallion of Harriet Monroe, Bessie O. 
Potter’s ‘‘David O. Swing” (plaster), Robert Cushing’s 
“Cardinal McCloskey,” and Daniel C. French’s ‘A. Bron- 
son Alcott’’ (both in bronze), H. H. Zearing’s bronze bas- 
relief of Lincoln, Partridge’s ‘‘ James Russell Lowell” 
(plaster), and of several others. 

To many people one of the most interesting displays in 
United States Sculpture are the ten groups by John Rogers, 
here shown in bronze, which familiar tho they are, awaken 
strong sentiments in the hearts of a great many people 
who see them. 

Altho it might well be called undue spread eagleism to 
encourage American sculptors to choose American subjects 
to the exclusion of all others, it is certainly gratifying to 
find at the Exposition so large a number of native themes 
admirably handled. This is the kind of thing that will 
interest foreigners at the Exposition; and in the Depart- 
ment of Sculpture less than in any other of the art de- 
partments will they find just cause for accusing us 
Americans of lack of originality. 

Boston, Mass. 








Sanitary. 


ONE of the great reasons why we have as many blind- 
persons as we do among us, is a want of proper energy and 
intelligent action in the early stages of the difficulty, that 
finally results in the loss of the prime faculty of sight and 
the consequent loss of happiness and usefulness to the vic- 
tim, and the making of him more or less of a burden to his 
relatives, if he has them, and the public if he has not. 
Trousseau, of Paris, has lately put forth a book giving an 
account of the results of his labors in an eye-clinic for ten 
years, during which time 627 of the thousands of cases that 
came before him resulted in blindness; and after a thor- 
ough examination of the history of these cases, the accom-. 
plished occulist comes to the conclusion that more than 
half of them were curable cases, had proper measures been 
taken in time. Since the ‘‘ germ” origin of one or two of 
the most destructive eye troubles has been clearly estab- 
lished, the practitioner knows how to combat its ravages ; 
but in many cases it requires but two or three days for the 
destructive microbe which has found lodgment to work 
irreparable mischief; and, in view of the great progress 
made in the occulist’s positive knowledge in the last few 
years, and the great number of hospitals that hold regular 
eye-clinics as wellas the large provision for out-patients, 
who can command the services of the same competent 
occulists, who treat the wealthiest men, there really 
seems no excuse for this veedless destruction of the 
precious gift of eyesight. The moment any serious disor- 
der or even discomfort is felt in the eye, a patient should 
not wait, but hasten to a man of known skill; and it is 
perfectly easy to obtain advice and treatment from men 
who have made their great names by curing great num- 
bers of people whose eyes have been seriously diseased. It 
is really astonishing, as well as distressing, to learn how 
many dare, first, to neglect themselves and, secondly, to 
go toquacks. One of the commonest exper’ences is for 
these people to waste precious days in ‘fooling with a 
battery.”” There is something fascinating in the vague- 
ness and the occultness of ‘ electricity’’ as manipulated 
by unscrupulous men who advertise marvelous cures, and 
who, no doubt, cause surprising sensations in the muscles 
that surround the eye, but whose experiments are as fu 
tile against the ravages of the most destructive of the 
‘germ ”’ diseases as the discharge of a pistol would be to 
prevent an eclipse of the moon. If every person who has 
influence could and would use it to persuade people in the 
first stages of eye trouble to go to an oculist of reputation, 
and if the patients would follow instructions carefully, 
going into an infirmary—if that is the only way in which 
the eyes can receive the care needful to effect a cure—thou- 
sands of persons might be spared, going through life a 
burden to themselves and a grief to those who love them. 
Be up and doing at the first moment of danger. 


....Chicago has undertaken a work for herself, which, if 
as successful as it promises to be, will make the whole 
country her debtor. A society has been formed, under the 
presidency of Miss Ada C. Sweet, whose object is nothing 
less than forcing the Healt Department and the Street 
Department of the city government, to do the work for 
whieh they are appointed. It is called the Municipal Re- 
form League, and now has a membership of 500 women 
and 100 men, among whom are plain workingmen and 
some Chicago millionaires. These 600 persons are pledged 
to report, once a week, to the Secnetary of the Society—who 
is its only paid officer—whatever lack of faithfulness they 
discover ; and the whole membership is vowed to incessant 
warfare upon garbage and dust in the streets; and we can 
imagine what a wholesome fillip it gives to the street con- 
tractor to know that these argus eyes are spying not only 
into the fashionable streets, but down the small back 
alleys. But each member has first pledged himself to keep 
his own premises clean, thus clearing his eye of any ob- 
structing ‘‘ beam.’’ Money enough is expended in Chicago, 
asin New York, to secure clean streets if it was intelli- 
gently and faithfully used ; but, like causes produce like 
results everywhere, and in the year since the society 
got to work enough neglect and  remissness 
has been discovered to justify the discharge of 
every contractor and the annulling of his contract. 
But these energetic Western women are full of hope that 





they will yet rouse the entire community to a sense of its 
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rights and needs ; and this society is no World’s Fair af- 
fair, but more like the movements that are “not for a 
day but for all time.”” If they accomplish the task they 
have set themselves, they will next, doubtless, abate the 
smoke nuisance ; but the dust nuisance claims first place. 
In Naples Dr. Manfredi has been making an elaborate 
study of street dust. He found a decided difference in the 
dust of those parts of the city that are under the best hy- 
gienic conditions—the cleaner residence streets—and fhe 
business thoroughfares. The microbes numbered 10,000,000 
in a gram of dust froma “clean” street, and 5,000,000,000 
in the dirtiest. It must be remembered that not alPmi- 
crobes are injurious, many species perform a most benefi- 
cent work ; it is those that are called “‘ pathogenic’? which 
produce disease, and this careful experimenter inoculated 
guinea pigs with this dust, to test its infective power, and 
produced five well-known diseases in previously healthy 
animals. Here is a field for the philanthropic energy of 
women. The Women’s Health Protective League of New 
York has done noble work, as far as it goes; but if every 
woman would make herself into a special policewoman to 
report on dusty streets, we should soon see a new condition 
of things; and as for wearing trained dresses in the street, 
one microscopist found seven tubercle bacilli in an inch 
slide of dust shaken from one of them. 


....Among other good works that our missionaries, in 
various parts of the earth, are doing is to show the value 
of real knowledge in promoting the comfort and longevity 
of mankind by demonstrating the misery and shortness of 
life among the nations of the earth who are unenlightened 
in hygienic ways of living, and who, when the hour of 
sickness arrives, have none, perhaps, but a “ medicine 
man’”’ with his incantations to come to his aid. The work 
that our women-doctors are doing in India will bring forth 
fruit in the future, and the late studies of the status and 
numbers of the American Indians show that tho here and 
there some one lives to great age, the average length of life 
is wofully short; and late studies made among the Negroes 
of equatorial Africa tell the same story of frequent and se- 
vere disease brought on by lack of what we know to be 
proper medical attention at critical periods. So when 
beguiled by fables—for such they surely are—of the superi- 
ority of simple primitive life,pay no heed to them but reject 
them with all the energy of your soul, and give thanks for 
those advances in knowledge that are surely lengthening 
the period and increasing the physical comfort of our mor- 
tal sojourn. 


....When we of the nineteenth century shall have be- 
come “ the ancients,” and the then living people look back- 
wards to discern ‘‘for what was that century distin- 
guished ?”’ far above the triumphs of steam and electricity 
will tower the beneficent discovery of anesthesia, which 
lulls a sufferer into a sweet slumber, while some formida- 
ble operation is performed—which very likely was not to 
be thought of on account of its severity, without the in- 
tervention of that merciful agent. To the indefatigable 
Germans we are indebted for some most instructive sta- 
tistics presented at the recent Congress of German Sur- 
gweons. They find that in atotal of 157,815 persons who 
have taken some form of anesthetics 53 persons have died, 
or 1 in 2,900. Not one of these deaths occurred wita per- 
sons who took simple, unmixed ether, and hitherto none 
have happened with a mixture of chloroform, ether and 
alcohol recommended by the great Viennese surgeon Bill- 
roth, soit is no wonder that the Congress strongly in- 
dorsed ether and thought less of chloroform. 


....'* There is a time for everything,” and a writer in the 
Tennessee Bulletin of the Board of Health cautions the 
people of that State against indiscreet zeal in disturbing 
the soil, even for the construction of new and indispensa- 
ble systems, of sewers at the wrong season of the year. 
There is a great awakening throughout that State on the 
subject of water supply to towns—and large sums of money 
are being raised for achieving it—and the system of sewers 
must follow, for the water brought into a town must find 
an exit; but the health authorities warn the people that 
they should remember that the hot months of the year are 
not the ones in which ditches for any purpose should be 
excavated. They say that the months in which this work 
can safely be done are from November to May inclusive, 
when the weather is cool enough to disinfect the noxious 
exhalations given off. 


.... The people of Berlin do not mean to allow people to 
suffer for lack of due preparation to meet disease in the 
coming summer—if money, carefully spent, can accomplish 
that desirable end. The authorities have appropriated no 
less than $1,144,750 for the maintenance of hospitals and 
for public hygiene in the coming year—and the city has 
phenomenally clean streets. 








Science. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. MEEHAN, the botanist, who formed one 
of the Peary Relief Expedition, has contributed to the 
‘Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia”’ an account of the plants collected by himself and 
Dr. Burk, who collected on the expedition which took 
Lieutenant Peary to his first winter’s quarters. The col- 
lections cover the portion of Greenland between latitude 
63° and 78°, and, as much of the territory was gone over 
twice, the whole flora, with possibly a very few missing, 
has been collected. The whole number of flowering plants 
and ferns is but ninety-eight. Mosses and lichens are, 
however, very numerous in proportion, no less than twen- 
ty-eight of the former and thirty-eight species of the latter 
being recorded. A remarkable feature is that there is not 
4 solitary annual species—all are perennials. Only a very 
few natural orders have representatives. Two species be- 
long to the buttercups ; the Crucifer@ has nine represen- 
tatives, Caryophyllacew, seven, Rosacew, four. Ten are 
saxifrages, six Compasitw—one being our persistent dande- 
lion, The woody plants are the arctic willow and dwarf 











birch, with a few stunted spruces, with Abies obovata 
in some of the more southern regions, Grasses and sedges 
include fifteen species, while four ferns and two Lycopo- 
diums are allin this section. These botanists, however, 
find much of interest among the paucity of species. The al- 
pine poppy (Papaver nudicaule), covers the whole surface 
with its golden blossoms in July, as our buttercups would 
our meadows at the same season. The Eskimos have not 
the watercress, but Cochlearia officinalis serves the same 
purpose with them,and the Eskimos have their huckleberry 
in Vaccinium uliginosum. Our travelers found them 
tasteless, but the Eskimos preserve them for winter use. 
Asmall creeping, ericaceous shrub (Cassiope tetragena) is 
treasured for winter fuel, asis also the willow birch and 
crow-berry,(Empetrum nigrum). The berries of the latter 
are preserved for winter use, and the poor natives make a 
sort of festival occasion when gathering, the whole popula- 
tion seeming to turn out gathering the berries when their 
ripening season comes. A sort of punk or tinder is pre- 
pared from the ‘‘ewicksa,” our “cotton grass ”’ (Eriopho- 
rum polystachyon). The cottony heads are ignited by a 
spark which communicates a fire to dry moss, from which 
flame is communicated to woody substances. Grass grows 
with great luxuriance in many cases, and hay is made of 
Alopecurus alpinus as far north as Gotthaab, the culms 
aften eighteen inches in length. A valuable fact in con- 
nection with the geographical distribution of plants, hith- 
erto suspected, is now definitely settled, that plants will 
live indefinitely under glaciers, and go on growing when 
the ice recedes. 


....The Reverend Professor Henslow, who occupies a 
high position among the botanists of the Old World, is at 
work on a volume to be called the ‘‘ Origin of Plants.’’ He 
takes what certainly would be considered as advanced 
views on this side of the Atlantic. In some papers which 
have appeared recently in Natural Sctence he foreshadows 
the line of argument he proposes to pursue. It may be 
first noted that vegetable biologists in America have long 
since pointed out that there are two coexistent and inter- 
dependent forces in plants, and yet forces that are in some 
respects antagonistic, which have been termed the repro- 
ductive and vegetative forces. The idea has been more 
recently credited to Weissmann, simply because he has 
employed the terms nutritive ‘“ plasm ”’ and reproductive 
‘‘plasm”’ to the substance underlying these functions. 
The reproductive energy he would derive from ‘ germ 
plasm,” which is continued, he believes, from parent to 
offspring in a certain series of cells only. Transformation 
of species is due, he contends, to direct changes in these 
germ cells, under special conditions of environment; and 
these he would call acquired characters. When once ac- 
quired, heredity is brought in to retain them, until some 
other forcible conditions of environment shall again de- 
termine the change. Professor Henslow seems to have 
adopted this view, and his work is to be devoted to bring- 
ing together hosts of facts to prove it. American botan- 
ists, generally, have conceded much power of change to 
accidental circumstances, such as the idea of environment 
involves, but in view of the general order and harmony 
which everywhere prevails, are, it is thought, mostly un- 
willing to believe that mere accident can have any great 
influence on development. Still ‘‘ Bring on the facts,” will 
be the general answer to Professor Henslow’s challenge. 


....A study of the form of birds’ eggs has been recently 
made by Dr. Nicolsky, of St. Petersburg. He attributes 
their form to gravity. He thinks that every egg not yet 
coated witha solid shell departs from the spherical form 
and elongates, simply because of pressure on it by the 
walls of the ovary. In birds which keep a vertical posi- 
tion when at rest (such as the falcon and owl), the soft egg 
becomes short through the bird’s weight acting against the 
ovarian pressure. In birds which, like the grebe, are near- 
ly always swimming, the egg lengthens, because the 
weight of the body acts in the same direction as the ovari- 
an compression. The pear-shaped eggs of birds like the 
guillemot is due totheir often changing their position, 
sometimes swimming and diving, sometimes perching on 
rocks, etc. Anexamination of alltheeggs in the mu- 
seum of the St. Petersburg University fully bore out these 
views. 


School and College. 


AN important announcement has just appeared from 
Lake Forest University, over the signature of Pres. 
John M. Coulter, indicating a great change in the method 
of college work. Instead of the former rigid curriculum, 
offering three courses, courses of study, extending through 
three years, are offered in eighteen different departments. 
The four years course is made up of one-half required 
work (selected from specified groups), one-fourth major 
subject, and one-fourth elective work. The whole idea is 
to reduce the number of studies and increase the amount 
of time devoted to each, with the belief that the college 
isa place to develop power and not merely to gain infor- 
mation. The possible variation in courses is so great that 
no two students may pursue the same course. While thereis 
this large recognition of thein lividual, no course is possible 
which does not involve breadth of training and advanced 
work in some direction. The University comprises Lake 
Forest Academy (for boys), Ferry Hall Seminary (for 
young ladies), Lake Forest College (co-educational), Rush 
Medical College, Chicago College of Dental Surgery, Chi- 
cago College of Law. In 1892-’93 the enrollment was 1,683. 





....A little over a year ago Dr. Pearson, of Chicago, 
stirred up the friends of Yankton College, Yankton, S. D., 
to attempt to cancel the debt on its buildings and to be- 
gin its endowment. He promised fifty thousand dollars 
if three times fifty could be raised by the college in fifteen 
months. An heroic effort was made, but against such 
odds and in times so unfavorable that it was simply im- 
possible to secure the whole sum within the time named. 





Dr. Pierson has therefore given more time on half the 
amount. The first half has been secured, twenty-five 
thousand dollars in the City of Yankton, twenty-five 
thousand in the State of South Dakota, and twenty-five 
thousand from friends east and west outside of South Da- 
kota. And Dr. Pierson puts his twenty-five thousand del- 
lars into a building to be called the Ward Hall of Science 
Ground was broken for this building on commencement 
day by a jubilant company of citizens, students, alumini, 
professors, trustees and members of the college corpora- 
tion. The building is to be finished for occupancy this 
coming fall. 


...-The University of Wyoming closed a prosperous year 
on June 29th. Five graduates were admitted to Bachelors’ 
degrees, The faculty has been increased by the election of 
Prof. E. I. Antrim, Ph.D., an instructor in Boston Uni- 
versity to the chair of English Literature and Rhetoric. 
A School of Mines has been established, and Prof. Wilbur 
C. Knight, A.M., was elected Professor of Mining 
Engineering and Metallurgy. The commencement exer- 
cises were largely attended. President A. A, Johnson’s 
baccalaureate address on ‘‘The Coming Hero,” and the 
annual university address by President James H. Baker, 
LL.D., of the Colorado University on ‘‘ Receptivity” were 
received with 1aarked favor. 


.... The new library of Colorado College and the new as- 
tronomical observatory are both well under way, and will 
be completed during the next academic year. Every room 
in both the halls is already taken, and the trustees are 
making arrangements to accommodate the large number 
of students. The hard times in Colorado have come at a 
most inopportune time for the college, for its rapid growth 
has made it necessary to enlarge its work and expenses. 
The growth of the institution has been almost unprece- 
dented, and how to meet the increased expenses and not 
cripple the work is an exceeditigly difficult undertaking. 


.--.Our announcement, based on current reports, that 
Wesleyan University granted last month seven persons the 
honorary degree of A.M. was a mistake, as we learn. The 
degree was conferred on examination, as was that of M.S., 
which was given to two. 


.... The Rev. J. H. Edwards, of New York, has received 
from Beloit College the degree of D.D. 








Charities. 


AMONG the most interesting of summer charitiés 
must be noted the Free Loan Exhibition of paintings, 
opened by the University Settlement Society at the Neigh- 
borhood Guild, 26 Delancey Street, New York. This exhi- 
bition is larger and betterin every way than that of last year, 
and the crowds that flock all day long and every evening to 
see the pictures attest to its success, It is not mere curiosity 
that draws in these multitudes of men, women and chil- 
dren, amounting to thousands daily, because having once 
happened in, the same visitor will come again and again, 
proving himself a genuine lover of pictures. Shoals of 
children swarm in to see the show, holding jealously in 
hand the votes they are to cast on going out for the paint- 
ing that pleases them best. They study the pictures, as 
well as they know how, peering into the darker corners 
that none may escape them in passing judgment on the 
collection. With boys and men Grolleron’s “ French Sol- 
diers Getting Supper’’ is a prime favorite, as soldier’s life 
and trappings always appeal to masculine taste; but the 
girls, especially the little Italian children, are captivated 
with Ricci’s ‘French Wedding Feast’’; the cat in the 
foreground and the bottles of wine are all to their taste ; 
and they will cluster about any good-natured visitor who 
may have a bit of pencil in hand, in order to get their 
votes properly sigaed. The free catalog, upon whose cover 
one reads the legend “ Take this home with you,” is a 
descriptive one, giving not merely an account of the artist 
and a description of the picture, but, as is frankly stated, 
it is intended as a guide to the people of the East Side of 
New York, and so an attempt is made to show the un- 
trained reader just what he ought to admire. These pic- 
tures, by some of the most distinguished modern artists of 
ourown and other lands, are lent by their owners, or by 
the artists themselves. It is a feast, generously offered, in 
the spirit of true love, such as Lowell describes in his epit- 
ome of charity as spoken by the Master, . 





** Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.” 
The idea of these loan collections of good paintings, freely 
opened to the poor in their own precincts, came to us from 
London, but our cities are adopting the plan ; and now Bos- 
ton, Chicago and New York have all given exhibitions of 
this sort where they could be easily visited by dwellers in 
the poorer sections of the city. 


....One of the most destitute and darkest places in the 
City of New York is that bounded by Ninety-second and 
109th Streets, Central Park and the East River. Accord- 
ing to the last State Census there are about 60,000 persons 
living here. Aside from a colored congregation worship- 
ing in a hall, and an Episcopal mission, the pastor of which 
has recently left, there is but one Protestant church in 
this section—a Methodist on 103d Street, the services being 
conducted in the German language. Thereis also but one 
Roman Catholic church, on 106th Street, well to one side 
of the field. The Rev. Henry M. Tyndall, for some time 
connected with the Broome Street Tabernacle, has estab- 
lished a place of worship in this section and has entered 
upon the work energetically. He does not have the sup- 
port of any organization. Mr. Tyndall is a member of the 
Presbytery of New York, a graduate of Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and for five years pastor of the church at 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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..The movement for rescue work, so widespread, has 
resulted recently in the establishment of a temporary 
shelter for women at No. 11 Varick Place, in the heart of a 
destitute and degraded portion of the city. The institu- 
tion is not sectarian, contributions having been received 
from every denomination and class of workers. The plan 
is to connect with the institution classes in Christian 
work and methods, the Bible, housekeeping, cooking, 
laundry work, type-writing, sewing, etc., that the inmates 
may be fitted for earning an honest living; also a tempo- 
rary home in the country and a special pavilion in connec- 
tion with some hospital. Donations of wearing apparel, 
furniture, food, as well as of money, are solicited. 


..The Bartholdi créche at Randall’s Island is open for 
the summer. For the last seven. years an average of from 
2,500 to 3,000 mothers and children have each summer en- 
joyed and been greatly benefited by a visit to the créc he. 
Having been obliged to move from Bedloe’s Island to 
Ward’s Island and then again, a section has been allotted 
on the west shore of Randall’s Island. The enterprise is 
the outgrowth of a joint conference called by the Charities 
Aid Society, at which a large number of other societies 
were represented. The Secretary is Charles D. Kellogg, 
of the Charities Aid Society, 105 East Twenty-second Street. 


..Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page has recently presented to 
the Chicago institute the entire gallery of pictures col- 
lected by her former husband, the late Henry Field, of 
Chicago, estimated to be worth $300,000, The collection 
will be preserved intact, and kept in a room to be known 
as the “‘ Henry Field Memorial Room.’’ Six of the pic- 
tures are now on view at the World’s Fair. The collec- 
tion is chiefly of works by the French painters of the Bar- 
bizon school, but includes also a Constable, a Fortuny, 
a Knaus, and a few other works outside that school. 


..M. Carnot, the President of the French Republic, 
who has been unable to entertain much the past winter on 
account of ill health, has decided to devote the sum of 
$10,000, representing in part the sum he would otherwise 
have spent on entertainments, in gifts for charitable insti- 
tutions and the poor. 








Personals. 


THE citizens of Erglewood, N. J., without distinction 
of politics, gathered last week to give a cordial welcome to 
Mr. William Walter Phelps, ex-United States Minister to 
Germany. Among those present were Sheppard Homans, 
Francis Howland, George $8. Coe, Herbert KB. Turner, the 
Rev. Dr. A. G. Vermilye, Elbert Brinckerhoff and ex. Post- 
master-General Thomas L. James. Mr. Phelps has for 
many years been closely identified with the local interests 
of Englewood, and as was natural the personal element of 
neighborliness entered very largely into the speeches made 
by Mr. Turrer and tbe others aswell as in that by Mr, 
Phelps. Mr. Phelps’s address was in quite a degree historic- 
al, giving sketches of general interest of the old New York- 
ers who went out with the younger colonists to found the 
town. He then made reference to the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, to which he has been appointed, describing it 
and its work. He also paid a cordial compliment to bis 
successor, Minister Runyon, indorsipg the remark made 
at random by The Newark Journal, that “if Mr Phelps 
had named his own successor he would have named Theo- 
dore Runyon.” 


..The private jewels of the Empress of Austria are 
said tc be worth between four or five million gulden. 
Among them is a magnificent pearl necklace valued at 
300,000 guiden. It is said that the Empress of Russia 
alone of the crowned heads has jewels to be compared in 
value to these. From time to time the Empress Elizabeth 
has given jewels to her daughters and relations, but the 
collection is still almost unequaled. These are apart from 
the Hapsburg family jewels. The former her Majesty can 
wear when she pleases, but when she wears the latter an 
entry is made in the books of the guards to that effect. 


..Next to ex-Senator James W. Bradbury, of Maine, 
the oldest living ex-United States Senator is Gen. 
George Wallace Jones. He was a classmate of Jetferson 
Davis at Transylvania University, Ky., from 1821 to 1824, 
and in 1859 was largely influential in securing the appoint- 
ment of Davis as Secretary of War. He also was the 
author of the bill separating Wisconsin from Michigan 
Territory, and of that admitting Iowa into the Union. He 
was one of the conspicuous figures in the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon he reburial of the body of Mr. Davis at 
Richmond. 


..Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, of England, said in a 
recent address that Browning once lent him one of his 
works to read. Afterward, on meeting the poet, the Jus- 
tice said to him: ‘‘ What I could understand I heartily 
admired, and parts ought to be immortal; but as to much 
of it I really could not tell whether I admired it or not, 
because for the life of me I could nct understand it’ To 
this Browning replied: ‘If a reader of your caliber under 
stands ten per cent. of what I write I think I ought to be 
content.” 


..In 1863 R. H. Mangum, a member of Forrest’s Con- 
federate Cavalry, captured Daniel Grosvenor. The latter 
was soon exchanged. A few months later the latter, who 
had -been meanwhile exchanged, captured a Confederate 
cormamand in which wasa Mr. Combs. During the last Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Cleveland Mangum was chief of a divi- 
sion in the Treasury Department. He was afterward re- 
placed by Grosvenor and more recently still Grosvenor has 
had to give place to Combs. 


..Lord Salisbury made a confession recently that he 
never saw Mr. Parnell, and really knew nothing of him, 
thus illustrating tie peculiar seclusion in which the ex- 
Premier has kept himself. He has always shunned politi- 





cal clubs, and has a remarkably small circle of acquaint- 
ances even among the men of his own party. On the otber 
hand, Mr. Gladstone, so far as strength and time permit, 
goes everywhere, sees everything, and knows everybody 
connected with his party. 


..The Vanderbilts are planning to reproduce the ex- 
tended English estate in North Carolina. A residence is 
being put up at Asheville which, it is said, will be the most 
magnificent private residence in the world, and recently 
20,000 acres of land in the near vicinity has been purchased, 
of which it is proposed to make one of the finest game 
preserves in the world. Every farmhouse has been torn 
down and gamekeepers are already in charge of the prop- 
erty. 


.. Lieut. Jobu C. Fremont, who was prominent in con- 
nection with the late Naval Parade, will probably be a 
rich man. Some time since he bought up the claims of 
the other heirs of General Fremont to a large amount of 
California real estate, which has been for some time in 
litigation. The latest decision awards the property to the 
heirs of General Fremont, and the lieutenant will receive 
& property of no small value. 


Biblical Hesearch. 


A NOTEWORTHY and excellent addition to the literature 
of the newly discovered Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter is 
an edition by Dr Oskar von Gebhardt, just published by 
Hinrichs, at Leipzig, with the title “ Das Evangelium und 
die Apokalypse des Petrus.”” This edition contains a com- 
plete facsimile, in phototype, of both fragments, and thus 
furnishes the nearest approach possible to possessing the 
original. The other portions of the volume consist of a 
preface, a decription of the manuscript (which goes into 
full detail respecting the pages) notes on the facsimile 
plates, a bibliography of tbe literature of the subject, 
which enumerates eleven text-editions and twenty-nine 
translations ; the text, with foot notes giving the reading 
of other editors. The whole takes up fifty-two pages and 
tweaty full-page plates, and forms a very beautiful and 
handy octavo volume. No other edition is so complete and 
cheap as this, tho it is adapted for the original student 
chiefly, and lacks the essays and discussions which play so 
large a part in other editions. The only other facsimile 
edition is the ‘‘heliogravure’” of Lods; but that has 
suffered some retouches, while this of Von Gebhardt is 
absolutely a phototype, with no lines or graving to inter- 
fere. In some of the leaves the edges were much 
browned, and in those places the phototype could not 
show all that the eye could see, nor all that is ex- 
hibited in the plates of Lods; but we are insured at 
least against mistakes of the eye, and in several spots the 
phototy;e¢ of Von Gebhardt shows a superiority over Lods, 
This edition is to be commended to all who wish to study 
the text in its source, and to know the real state of the 
manuscript. The manuscript, as we learn from this edition, 
consists of leaves from 15 to 16 centimeters high, and about 
twelve broad; and ten of its leaves are occupied by the 
two fragments. The parchment appears to be fine, but 
only now and then allows the writing to show through 
from the other side. ‘The first page has a Coptic cross, 
with the letters A and 82; after which follow nine pages 
with the text of the Gospel. Altho the latter breaks off in 
the middle of a sentence, the bottom of its last page is 
adorned with three crosses and a wide braided pattern. 
suitable for the close of a composition. There is also a 
cross at the top of the page where the fragment begins. 
The leaves of the fragment of the Apocalypse are in some 
disorder, which is straightened’out by von Gebhardt. The 
writing of both fragments is in the same hand, but is not 
that of an experienced calligraphist. It isa strange mix- 
ture of uncial and cursive letter, and seems to belong to 
the ninth century. The number of lines on a page varies 
from seventeen to twenty. The incorrect spelling of the 
scribe has been noted in every text edition hitherto; and 
Von Gebhardt gives only a summary in foot notes, leaving 
the reader to compare his text with the phototype for 
fuller information. He discus-es the paleographic matters 
in thorough detail. The comparatively few holes in the 
parchment, tho taking entirely away some words and let- 
ters, are not so serious a detriment to the reading as the 
blackening of the edges of several leaves, The editing of 
the text is characterized by Von Gebhardt’s well-known 
competence and accuracy, and this edition has the advan- 
tage of the collation made by the late Robert L. Bensly. 
From the appearance of the phototypes, and also substan- 
tially according to the opinion of Von Gebhardt, these 
fragmeuts were all that this manuscript ever contained of 
those compositions, and are copied from some book of ex- 
cerpts, or from fragments, and are not excerpts made in 
the first instance by this scribe. 


..In the Hebrilisches Wirterbuch zum Alten Testament, 
by Stade and Siegfried,the great rival of the Gesenius Lexi- 
con, of which the first half appeared two years ago and the 
second half has just left the press, a number of innovations 
in Hebrew lexicography have been introduced. There are 
no comparisons made with the sister dialects, and the ety- 
mologies have been reduced to aminimum. On this con- 
tinual point the editors say : 


“On principle we have avoided setting up any so-called ground- 
meaning of words. For we are of the opinion that in a language 
the development of meanings does not proceed from a splitting 
up of a general and comprehensive idea, which special meanings 
so to speak represent the parts of the general conception, but 
rather that these special meanings arise by the transfer of a word 
with a special meaning upon something else that is special, 
which appears similar to the former or is thought in connection 
with it. In our opinion the general meanings represent weak- 
ened (verblasste) special meanings. Especially do we consider 
those special meanings which in the last decades have decorated 
our Hebrew lexicons and commentaries as products of modern 
thoughts, or, if you will, as phantoms, which never corresponded 
with anything real. And purposely, too, have we avoided giving 





the history of the development of meanings of the individual 
words through the various stages; for we are too far removed 
from that time to make such an attempt successfully.” 
Naturally this thesis and principle are the exact opposite of 
the methods and manners which the Fleischer-Delitzsch 
~chool has made dominantin theOld | estament lexicography 
and commentaries,and which are also marked characteristics 
of the Gesenius Lexicon. On this basis there is a great deal 
to unlearn in the study of words so important in Hebrew. In 
place of much that bas thus been omitted the authors have 
vastly enriched the lexicon by a comparatively and often 
quite complete collection of all the data offered in the Old 
Testament for particular words. The greater portion of the 
volume of nearly one thousand pages has been prepared 
by Siegfried, only about one-third being from the pen of 
Stade,who originally planned it. A further innovation con- 
sists in the separation of the Aramaic from the Hebrew 
words. It containsalso an analytic index of both the He- 
brew and the Aramaic parts, as also a German-Hebrew 
word list. This latter is all the more welcome, as the list 
has been omitted from the latest edition of Gesenius, altho 
it was found in all the preceding. Another new feature is 
found in the attention paid to the literary analysis of the 
Pentateuch and to the modern critical readjustment of the 
Old Testament books in general. The advanced student will 
also find the new work, no matter what position he may 
take in reference to the underlying principles of lexicog- 
raphy, a vast storehouse of material for study. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, S. G., Portland, Mich., resigns. 

BRUNDAGE, N.C., Allen, goes to Novi, Mich. 

COATES, A.8., Pawtucket, R. I., called to Buffalo, N. Y. 

COVERT, R. H., Monroe, Mich., resigns. 
DA + a gaa D. B., Mt. Pleasant, accepts call to Charlotte, 
ch 

saevee. G. L., New Washington, accepts call to Pleasant Val- 
ey, ¢ 

McBAYNE, M. F., Detroit, Mich. ., resigns. 

wee ERS, CorTLAND, Syracuse. accepts call to First ch., 
yn, 

VASSAR, T. E., Jr., Newark, accepts call to Port Murray, N. J. 

WILLETT, J. J., Dunkirk, Ind., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BLAKESLEE, Newton T., Port Byron, Ill., 

waukee, Wis. 


BOROUGHF, Westey A., Erwin, 8S. D., accepts call to Beards- 
town, 


BUTCHER, WILLIAM R., 
s.D. 


Brook- 


accepts call to Mil- 


Elmwood, Ill., called to Rapid City, 


CREELMAN, HARLAN, Worthington, Mass., resigns. 
CURTIS, JOHN S., ord. July 3d, Lebanon (enter, Me. 
DANIELS, DANIEL, Dundaff, Penn., resigns. F. 
DAVIS, WILLIAM V. W., Union ch., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
DAVY, F. E., Baldwin, Mich., resigns. 

DISBROW, Epwarp D., Carthage, S. D., resigns. 
DONAVAN, Davip, Madison, Minn., resigns. 

GOODRICH, LINcoLn B., ord. June 29th, Bound Brook, N. J. 
GRIMES, Frank J., Hudson, N. Y., accepts call to Glover, Vt. 
HICKS, Frank B., Clear Lake, accepts call to Wayne, Ia. 
HODGE JAN, L. P., ord. July 5th, Albion, Penn. 
HUBBARD, WILLIAM B., Yankton, called to Highmore, 8. D. 


HUCKEL, OLIvER, Union ch., Weymouth and Braintree, Mass., 
resigns. 

HUMFREY 

ich. 

KELLOGG, GEORGE N., Taftville, Conn., resigns. 

KINNEY, HENry N., Winsted, Conn., called to Syracuse, N. Y. 

LAWRENCE, GEORGE W., Bennington, N. H., resigns. 

LAWRENCE, Harky A., Centerville, S. D., resigns. 


McCORMIC K, DONALD, Georgetown, Ont., accepts call to Water- 
ford and North Waterford, Me 


McGOWN, RIcHARD H., Salmon Falls, N. H., 

MARKS, JuLius, Kellogg, Ia., resigns, 

NEWLANDS, RoBert W., Wanponsic Grove, 
Byron, | 

OTIS, JONATHAN T., 
tion, 

ROTCH, CALEB L., Wahpeton, N. D., resigns. 

=— NCE, CHARLES N., Wichita, accepts call to Wellington, 

an 

SKEELE, ArtTuHor F., Chicago, II1., accepts call to Wellington, O. 

STARK, « Ww. (Prim. Meth.), accepts call to Genoa Bluff, Ia. 

TELLER, DANIEL W., Owego, accepts call to Fredonia, N. Y. 

caceoe. O. E., Olivet College, accepts call to Potterville, 
Mich, 

WALLAR, WiLuiaM C. A., Detroit City, acce; ts call to East 
Duluth, Minn. 


wee. FRANK G., Chicago, IIL, 
a. 


$8, JOHN, Rhinelander, Wis., recalled to Pinckney, 


resigns. 


called to Port 


Irvington, Neb., accepts call to Grand Junc- 


accepts call to Mason City, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BILL, A., Wesley, Menominee, Mich., accepts call to Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Cee, Joun W., McDonald, Penn., called to Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Cc none e. George T., Longmont, accepts call to South Den- 
ver, R 

ConA. R.H, 
P. ., Urbano, Ohio. 


aman DSON, on. Bellevue, Penn., accepts call to Hunt- 
ington, W. V 


Daa senar, Dien E., Allegheny, called to Revnoldsville, 
enn. 


GILCHRIST, H. W., Cincinnati, O., called to Gettysburg, Penn. 


“>: W. F., called to permanent pastorate Pleasant Ridge, 
Ohio. 


MALCOLM, J. H., Chicago, I11., called to Hannibal, Mo. 

MILES, W. C., Garden Plain, Ill., accepts call to Peabody, Kan. 
PENMAN, JounS., Irvington, N. Y., resigns. 

RALSTON, W. w.. Beulah, called to Walurba, Penn. 
SHERMAN, T. E., Brownville, N. Y., resigns. 


WERNER, Juttus E., Haddonfield, N. J., died July 10th, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. 


Columbus, accepts call to Buck Creek, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BREINIG, A. J. L., Luth., Trevorton, Penn, resigns. 

CASSELL, C. O., Luth., Duluth, Minn., called to Tacoma, Wash. 

CAVENAUGH, WILLIAM H., Prot. Epis., Germantown, Penn., 
resigns. 

CLAUDIUS, THEODORE, German Luth., died recently, Consta 
bleville, Penn., aged 75. 

DE ee J. HENDRICK, Ref. Dutch, accepts call to Bronxville, 


DITZLER, H., Ref. Ger., Taneytown, Md., accepts call to Mt. 
Jackson, Va. 


JETT, Ropert C., Prot. Epis., Mt. Jackson, accepts call to 
Staunton, Va. 


TAUT, T. FERDINAND, Prot. Epis., Doylestown, Penn., resigns. 
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THE daily and weekly papers throughout the country 
have long ere this informed their readers of the details of 
the terrible holocaust of last week, whereby a score and 
more brave men lost their lives in the burning of the cold- 
storage building, of which mention was made in the last 
letter. This was the first accident of a serious nature 
since the inception of the Fair. Movements were at once 
set on foot to raise a fund for the widows and orphans of 
the unfortunate victims. It is variously estimated that 
from $5,000 to $10,000 will be raised from one source and 
another for each of the widows. 

The Columbian Guard—which has heretofore to no 
limited extent been the subject of unsparing criticism and 
ridicule, the entire body having been brought under re- 
proach because of the shortcomings and poor judgment of 
a few—has nobly redeemed itself, and justly comes in for 
a share of public praise, in common with the firemen 
themselves. 

That the building was an unsafe one is now generally 
couceded, a fact which in no degree applies to the otber 
buildings upon the grounds, as this was erected by private 
enterprise, and not in accordance with the instructions of 
the Bureau of Construction, nor yet the architect’s plans. 
The calamity will inspire caution on the part of every 
one, and thus naturally lessen the dangers of a repetition 
of a nature more or less serious. ‘‘ This Building is Abso- 
lutely Fireproof’? wasone _ the signs left standing among 
the blackened ruins of charred timbers and twisted pipes, 
a grim commentary on the fallibility of human judgment 
or human truthfulness, 

The Agricultural Building contains exhibits of a decid- 
edly varied nature, many of them by no means coming 
within the realm of Agriculture. This building is really 
the omnium-gatherum of exhibits, at once interesting and 
curious. While a Jarge part of the building is given over 
to the exhibits of the various States of the Union, yet the 
articles which our foreign brethren show rather surpass 
ours in interest, from the fact that the list includes objects 
of such a differing nature. 

Above the central entrance, over the north gallery, isa 
decorative piece, a hundred feet long, in harmonious 
shades, representing the standards of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the arms of Castile and Aragon, the shield of the 
United States, and other interesting historical data in de- 
cidedly ingenious arrangement. 

Mexico makes an extensive showing in tobacco and 
liquors, her natives, apparently, being able to extract a 
drink of some kind from nearly every plant. We see, also, 
the maguey plant, from which rope and even a coarse cloth 
is made. Nature also provides them with an excellent 
substitute for silk, the plant growing wild and in great 
profusion. Many other pleasing things are to be seen, the 
person in charge rejoicing inthe title of ‘ agronomical 
engineer.” 

Far-off Liberia, a country from which the hasty observer 
would assert we could learn nothing, makes a really excel- 
lent exhibit. Warlike weapons of all kinds, wicked- 
looking knives, long, dangerous spears, the deadly assegai, 
from which one naturally shrinks, are to be seen. African 
boats, beautiful native woods, curios of all kinds, are 
shown by the intelligent looking young Liberian, whose 
skin by no means betokens his nationality, and whose 
English is as faultless as that of those with whom he con- 
verses. He rather opens the eyes of his hearers as to the 
intelligence of the better class of his countrymen. 

The smiling and shrewd Ceylonese have fitted up a 
pavilion where they dispense tea, the aroma and taste of 
which they assert is perfect, but which we Americans find 
differs materially from that we are accustomed to drink. 
They show a large assortment of teas from the various 
plantations. 

Cape Colony has a remarkably fine exhibit of beautiful 
ostrich feathers and eggs, native Angora goats, whose 
silken skin resembles down, stuffed birds of many families 
and of gorgeous plumage. 

Algeria has a remarkably elaborate pavilion, in the best 
of taste, with a fountain in the center, the draperies and 
wall coverings being silk and silkenembroidery. The ex- 
hibit proper is largely of bottled liquors. 

British Guiana has a large and complete exhibit, show- 
ing sugar and molasses of every grade and shade, tempting 
preserved fruits, case after case of birds of the most beauti- 
ful plumage, stuffed animals, highly polished woods, and 
capping all with a pyramid of gold showing the annual 
output of that precious metal. Upon the walls hang pho- 
tographs of interesting persons and places within that 
pushing British d :minion. 

Cuba’s pride is naturally her showing of sugar, of which 
there is a wonderful display, her product in 1892 reaching 
the almost incredible amount of 974,000 tons. <A close 
second, however, is the amount of tobacco she raises, her 
exhibit in that article being wonderful. The ‘ favorite 
Havanna”’ exhibit is a source of envy among all the users 
of cigars. 

Australia should hereafter be known as New South 
Wales, as the whole is represented by this integral part. 
It makes a showing which in reality puts to shame many of 
our home States, to say nothing of countries across the 
water. It is one of the most complete exhibits in the en- 
tire building, a vast amount of time and money having 
been expended in making it so nearly perfect. It would 
require a catalog to enumerate all the interesting articles, 
the three main departments being minerals, lumber and 
wool, She has fairly outdone herself, and hence she is 
fairly entitled to the credit which is freely accorded her. 

Among some of the curious things to be seen is that in 
the German exhibit, showing a temple in Renaissance 
style, thirty-eight feet high, and composed of 30,000 pounds 
of chocolate, supported by and covering a wooden frame. 
Within this temple is a statue of Germania, ten feet high, 
and sculptured out of a solid block of 2,000 pounds of 
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cut in relief about the pedestal. Above the architrave the 

six columns are crowned by flying eagles of solid choco- 

late, while the dome is decorated with the imperial crown 

of Germany. This beautiful exhibit is one of the most in- 

teresting in the entire building. . 

Not to be outdone by her German friends Canada shows 

a mammoth cheese, the largest the world ever saw, requir- 

ing 207,200 pounds of milk in its construction, or an 

amount equal to the production of 10,000 cows for a single 

day. It weighs 22,000 pounds, and is twenty-eight feet in 

circumference and six feet high. It also required a pres- 

sure of two hundred tons to make it solid. After the Fair 

closes it will be taken to Great Britain and shown in all 

the principal cities, 

Another interesting exhibit is to be found in America’s 
collection, a figure sixteen feet high and weighing five 
tons, composed entirely of soap. Is represents Mrs Betsey 
Ross making the first American flag. While soap is rather 
a peculiar product in which to show the modeler’s skill, yet 
there is always a crowd around this surely unique exhibit. 
Elsewhere is a monster figure of a woman made of wheat, 
and towering high above the other exhibits she looks com- 
placently down as tho she recognized her superiority over 
the less conspicuous cereals. 

The intelligent farmer of to-day, operating upon a large 
scale, is necessarily a mechanical one, and he is therefore 
naturally interested in the wonderful display of agricul- 
tural implements and machines. They are of endless vari- 
ety and resplendent with enamel finish and gold leaf, being 
evidently made “for show”’; but it is safe to say that their 
counterparts can ‘“* beat the world” for accomplishing the 
desired results, as their automatic action is almost human 
in intelligence. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





...-On Friday, July 14th, the Local Directory of the 
World’s Fair decided to close the Fair on Sundays by a 
vote of 24 to 4. The proceeds on the next Sunday (the 16th) 
having, however, already been promised to aid the families 
of those who lost their lives in the burning of the ware- 
house, the gates were kept open on that day. The attend- 
ance was the smallest of any day, partly owing to the heat; 
but fuil admission being charged, quite a sum was real- 
ized. There is still a temporary injunction in the way of 
their being closed, but it is thought that it will not be 
pressed. : 


....The cold storage warehouse on the World’s Fair 
grounds was destroyed by fire on July 10th. A large num- 
ber of firemen lost their lives, as well as several laborers. 
The total loss of property is estimated at $650,000. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


A SERIOUS accident occurred on the West Shore Rail- 
road, at Newburg, on July 13th, an express train colliding 
with a freight. A large number of persons were killed, 
and many more seriously injured. Several were summer 
visitors to the Catskills. The coroner’s jury decided that 
it was due to the carelessness of the switchman, who left 
a switch open. 


....Secretary Carlisle has aroused very severe criticism 
by his ruling that the veterans who visited Gettysburg on 
the second of this month should have their time deducted 
from their vacation. Hitherto this has not been the case, 
and there is considerable bitter feeling in the matter. 


....There is considerable excitement in South Carolina 
over the new liquor laws. The Governor has undertaken 
to arrest a number of persons engaged in illegal selling of 
liquor, anda number of lawyers have given their opinion 
that the law is unconstitutional. 


....-There has been a great deal of excitement in Cool- 
rado over the probable repeal of the Sherman Law. Incen 
diary speeches have been made by a number of persons, 
including the Governor of the State. 


...A Hamburg steamer, not one of the regular liners, 
arrived during the week with a large number of emigrants, 
most of whom were found to be destitute, and will be re- 
turned to Europe. 


....-The Glen House, one of the most popular resorts in 
the White Mountains, was destroyed by fire on July 16th. 
Loss, $100,000. 


.... The officers of the Russian warships in the harbor of 
New York have been the guests of the city and of promi- 
nent citizens. 


....The funeral of Justice Blatchford took place at New- 
port, R. I., July 11th. 


FOREIGN. 


....The discussion of the Home Rule bill has continued 
in Parliament amid considerable disorder. The special 
point of discussion was clause 9, including a proposition 
to reduce Irish representation to forty-eight. This was 
afterward withdrawn by Mr. Gladstone so as to leave the 
Irish members with their full power in the House. The 
closure was applied on this clause. Following that a 
number of other clauses were passed. The debate was very 
bitter in many respects. Mr. Chamberlain charged Mr. 
Gladstone with deceiving the country and breaking his 
publicly expressed pledge against the retention of the 
power of the Irish members. The Parnellites urged the 
retention of the whole 103 members, but a motion to that 
effect was opposed by Mr. Gladstone and defeated by a vote 
of 280 to 66. The motion then was carried by a vote of 240 
to 209. Lord Salisbury has issued a letter to the Lords 
calling on them to be present at the second reading of the 
bill later in August, indicating thus his belief that the bill 
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....Serious complications are feared in connection with 
the French Shore question at Newfoundland. The French 
flagship arrived at St. John’s to take part in the anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the French Republic and 
arrange their difficulty over the French shore. A dispute 
arose with regard to the importation of lobster cans, and 
the admiral demanding an answer from the executive 
council, which was refused, he hoisted his anchor and left 
the port, refusing to attend a dinner in his honor that 
evening and a ball on Wednesday. The English officers 
who had arranged the courtesies are very indignant. 


....The German Reichstag took up the Army bill on 
second reading on July 13th, and after a debate passed the 
first article by a majority of 11, fixing the peace effective 
for two years at 479,229 men aside from volunteers, On the 
15th the whole bill was passed by a vote of 201 to 185, a 
majority of 16. After the bill had finally been adopted the 
Reichstag was declaréd closed. The initial expenditures 
arising from the operations will be covered by a loan of 
48,000,000 marks, which has been approved by the Budget 
Committee. The Emperor is delighted, and itis said that 
Chancellor von Caprivi is to be made prince. 


....The latest advices from Siam state that the hostili- 
ties (noted elsewhere) were commenced by the firing from 
the Siamese forts. A Singapore paper asserts that 
an English protectorate must follow ; but not a few Eng- 
lisb people, recognizing the growth of the sentiment 
against annexation in protection of such countries, aftirm 
that nothing will be done except in conference with 
France. 


....The revolt in the province of Rio Grande do Sul has 
been recognized everywhere as more serious than was sup- 
posed, the whole military force being called out. The 
latest information, however, indicates that the province is 
quiet again, and that the blockade of the city, which was 
established by the insurgents, has been raised. 


.... The 104th anniversary of the storming of the Bastile 
was celebrated in France on July 14th. There had been 
considerable fear of disturbance in consequence of the ex- 
perience of the past week, but everything went off quietly. 
Various threats were uttered by anarchists, but none wese 
executed, 


.... There having been a number of rumors that Mr. 
Gladstone would not stand again for Mid-Lothian but 
would seek a Welsh district, he has authorized the state- 
ment that he contemplates no change in his relations, but 
believes that his constituency will still support him, 


...-Civil war has broken out in Samoa between Malietoa 
and Mataafa. It has been reported that the Powers have 
directed their men of war to co-operate in the restoration of 
order, and a suggestion has been made of annexation of 
the island by Great Britain. 


....The State Department at Wasbington has received 
word from Nicaragua of another revolt. The President of 
the Republic and his Minister of Foreign Affairs are held 
prisoners at Leon. There has been no battle, but the situa- 
tion seems to be critical. 


....The Belgian Chamber has voted a revision of the 
Constitution, which will enable Belgium to acquire colo- 
nies, It is reported that this is with a view to the annexa- 
tion by the Government of the Congo Free State. 


....In consequence of the recent riot in Paris M. Lepine, 
Prefect of the Seine-et-Oise, has been appointed to succeed 
M. Loze as Prefect of Police. The latter will probably be 
appointed French Ambassador to Australia. 


....-Cholera is reported from a number of different sec- 
tions, and especially in Moscowand Hungary. At first it 
was said to exist in Egypt, but later advices state that it is 
on the east side of the Red Sea. 


....A Russian tariff ukase discriminating against Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Portugal and Peru has occasioned 
considerable bitter feeling in Berlin, notwithstanding the 
recent visit of the Czarewitz. ; 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


FULLY as important as the increase in numbers, is the in- 
creasing influence of the Christian Endeavor spirit as a force 
strongly influencing great national questions, social and political 
as well as religious._The Advance. 





....The Sabbatarians will rejoice at this action. But itis to be 
observed that there is not even a Pharisaical pretense of piety in 
closing the gates. The poor people are shut out because an 
illiberal and uogenerous policy of Sunday opening has not paid. 
There should be another and a fairer trial.—The World. 


....The Sunday-closing question has at last been settled by the 
World’s Fair directors so that it will stay settled. The Fair will 
be closed on Sunday because it does not pay to keep it 
open. As this bas been proved by experiment, there is no 
more room for dispute. As the Sunday closing now rests upon 
rational grounds the dispute will cease.—The (N. Y.) Evening 
Post. 


....They who have learned the matchless worth of the Bible 
should congratulate themselves that in Great Britain and the 
United States the higher criticism of the Scriptures has passed 
out of the hands of speculative skeptics into those of men whose 
Christian faith is unquestioned. Tbe Churches ean afford to be 
patient aud kind with these scholars until they shall reach con- 
clusions not to be disputed.—Christian Intelligencer. 


....It is to be borne in mind that the Directory is a body of 
business men, aiming at a business result, which is the success of 
the Fair. They have no right to consider anything else than the 
success of the Fair, which they are to promote by all means con- 
sistent with law and good morals. If the Fair will be more suc- 
cessful if it is opened seven days than if it is opened six, then, 
supposing that they themselves have no scruples about Sunday 
opening, it is their business to open it on Sunday. If, on the 
other hand, they will take in more money by opening the Fair 
on week days only than they will take in by opening it on week 
days and Sundays too, it is their business to close it on Sundays, 





will pass, 


—New York Times. 
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THE FAIR TO BE CLOSED AFTER ALL. 


AT last the Local Directory of the Chicago Exposition 
have capitulated. They have been utterly and totally 
routed; disgracefully and gloriously beaten. The dis- 
grace belongs to them, the glory tothe American people. 

From the beginning it was evident that the Local 
Directory, who had the immediate management of the 
Fair, would determine that it should be open on Sunday. 
They felt that they had their hand on the throttle and 
could do what they pleased no matter what any other 
authority mightsay. The National Commission forbade 
it, Congress forbade it, the public sentiment of the coun- 
try forbade it; but they had resolved that open it should 
be on the first day of the week. The unanimous protest 
of the churches made no difference to them. The tradi- 
tions of the country they cared nothing for ; the Amer- 
ican Sabbath they despised. All they wanted was 
financial success; and that they thought would be secured 
by keeping the Fair open seven days in the week. For 
the scruples of Sabbatarians they had a contempt. Con- 
gress made them an appropriation of millions, on condi- 
tion that the Fair should be closed on Sunday. 
took the money and ignored the condition, They sup- 
posed that Sunday was an effete institution. They 
imagined that Sunday games and Sunday races and 
Sunday saloons represented the principle and the prac- 
tice of the American people. They have found out their 
mistake and, as we have said, they have capitulated. 

For their capitulation we give the Local Directory not 
one bit of credit. The National Commission deserves 
credit, which by a vote of fifty-four to six passed the 
following resolution : 


They 


* Resolved, By the World’s Columbian Commission, that 
the rule now being enforced by the World’s Columbian Ex 
position for the purpose of opening the gates of the Exposi- 
tion on the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, 
has not been approved of or indorsed by this Commission, 
and is in violation of the rule jointly adopted and promul- 
gated by said Exposition and said Commission, and is being 
enforced without the assent or authority of the World’s 
Columbian Commission.”’ 


This is what the opponents of Sunday opening have 
claimed all along, that the Local Directory in deciding 
to open the gates did so on its own responsibility and 
without the legal co-operation of the Commission. In 





other words, the rule originally adopted closing the 
gates was a joint rule and the concurrence of the Com- 
mission in repealing it was never had. After passing the 
above resolution a committee of four was ordered to con- 
fer with the Council of Administration and the Directory 
with a view to securing ‘‘a strict compliance with the 
rule requiring the gates to be closed Sunday.” This has 
now been achieved. Last Sunday was the last open 
Sunday. 

The Columbian managers have certainly made a mess 
of it. Sunday opening has proved a failure. The 
laborer does not want it, it is unpopular, and it does 
not pay. The National Commission now says it was 
never legally provided for. It has sadly prejudiced the 
Fair, which is undoubtedly the greatest the world has 
ever seen, in the eyes of thousands of persons who would 
have visited this gigantic collection of wonders and 
would have already put many thousand dollars in the 
coffers which they have failed to get. 

Perhaps it is just as well, after all, that this miserable 
exhibition of stupidity and trickery should have been 
made, We have hada colossal demonstration of the 
strength of the Christian sentiment of the country and 
of the weakness of that sentiment which opposes it. The 
two views have been pitted one against another. A fair 
trial has been made by the enemies of a Sabbath for 
the workingman. They told great stories during the first 
two or three Sundays of how the gates were besieged by 
angry thousands. Then they opened the gates, and the 
result was that these surging multitudes did not come. 
There were only half as many visitors on Sunday as there 
were on other days of the week, and these could have 
come on a week day as well as a Sunday. Last Sunday, 
announced to be the last Sunday, and advertised a bene- 
tit for the families of those killed in the fire, witnessed 
the smallest attendance since the Fair opened, The great 
body of the peop'e believe in a weekly day of rest, and 
they do not care to leave their homes and crowd the 
Fair on Sunday. It is amusing to see how silent the 
papers are which have been urging and defending the 
opening of the Fair. They can find nothing to say. 
Those most delighted are the thousands of workingmen, 
attendants and policemen, who can now rest on the 
seventh day. 

We were not surprised that s0 many newspapers with 
their Sunday editions were booming a Sunday Fair. But 
what right had you to do it—a few, a very few of you 
ministers, bishops and archbishops’ What business had 
you not to know the churches better and the country 
better, and the demands of the people for a day of rest? 
What business had you to be deceived by the transpar- 
ent pretext that a closed Fair meant crowded saloons? 
How have you felt when you have read that on Sunday 
the spaces in the Exhibition were empty aud the streets 
about the saloons in the Plaisance were crowded? Will 
you learn a lesson as well as the Local Directory ¢ 

But now the error has been corrected, the wrong has 
been righted. Many thousands had declared they would 
not visit the Fair because it was to be open on Sunday, 
That stain is removed. Hereafter it will be closed on 
the first day of the week. Let the past blunder be for- 
gotten. The Fair is the most magnificent exhibition 
ever had on the face of the earth. That man or woman 
makes a great blunder who fails to see it. t is an edu- 
cation and a memory for a lifetime. Do not let the op- 
portunity slip. Let every one who can possibly manage 
to do so go to Chicago and spend as long a time as possi- 
ble studyiog this great Exposition, no matter if it costs 
some self-denial, some economy for months afterward. 
It is worth the time and the expense. We especially 
urge young people, if they can in any way manage it, to 
go to the Fair just as we should urge them to go to 
school, It is not unreasonably expensive. The excur- 
sion rates will be made moderate, and reasonable ar- 
rangements can be made for board. There is now no 
excuse for staying away and every reason for going. 
Let it be made a great success. 


in 


THE FIGHT OF THE SILVER MEN. 


THE silver sections of the Sherman Act will npt be re- 
pealed without a struggle. Thatis evident. When the 
news came of the action of India suspending free coin- 
age it seemed for the moment, such was the general con- 
sternation, as tho the silver men would cease their oppo- 
sition to repeal and that the silver craze, as it has been 
called, was a thing of the past. But the prostration 
which has been caused in the silver States in the mining 
industry, has given new life to the advocates of free sil- 
ver, and they are waging what Congressman Bland 
calls an ‘‘intensely flagrant fight” against those whom 
they stigmatize as ‘‘ gold bugs.” 

Last week a convention of Colorado silver men was 
held in Denver at which inflammatory speeches were 
made, all breathing out threatenings and slaughter. 
The convention also adopted an address to the people of 
the country. This address portrays in moving terms the 
ruin that will come upon Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico if silver is demonetized. Governor Waite, 
the Populist Governor of Colorado, spoke of the possi- 
bility of blood flowing ‘“‘to the horses’ bridles,” if the 
rights of silver were disregarded. Of course this is 
wild talk, as was also that of another speaker who spoke 








ubout establishing ‘‘ a Western Empire,” devoted to sil- 
ver. The address itself is careful to express ** reverence 
for the Constitution and unswerving loyalty to the Gen- 
eral Government.” This no one can doubt, despite the 
convention talk. This is what the address says of the 
condition and outlook of Colorado : 

“The reduction in the price of silver to about 7 cents 
has shut down 99 percent. of the silver mines of the coun- 
try, and the smelters must soon follow their example. 
There are in Colorado to-day 15,000 idle miners, who know 
not where to turn if work is not resumed. There will secon 
be added to this idle army of labor 4,000 men from the 
smelters. The stone quarries are nearly all shut down, the 
railway companies are laying off train crews by the score. 
the foundries are nearly all out of orders, the farmers and 
fruit growers will be barely paid for the cost of saving their 
crops, the merchants are countermanding their orders, the 
traveling men for Eastern houses seek almost in vain for 
customers. This is no exaggeration. The destruction of 
the silver industry will devastate the country as if swept 
by a cyclone reaching from the British possessions to the 
Mexican border line. This sorrowful picture of Colorado, 
with its mining industry destroyed, but represents the 
condition of other mining States and Territories with the 
same calamity upon them.” 

Perhaps the results will be less disastrous than the 
Convention anticipates. Notall mine owners are so ap- 
prehensive. They do not all say that silver cannot be 
produced at less than $1.29 at a profit. Certainly no 
such price has been realized recently. This part of the 
address does not make a very favorable impression. 
Moreover, the appeal to the South to support Colorado 
because Colorado's Senators defeated the so-called 
“ Force” bill is in the worst possible taste. Such truck- 
ling to Bourbon sentiment is simply disgusting. 

There are perhaps two millions of people who will be 
directly affected by the closing of the silver mines. 
Nobody desires to see disaster come upon this new and 
thriving section of our Union. It would be indeed a sad 
thing if the repeal of the Sherman Act could have such 
a result. But nothing is more clearly settled in the 
minds of the sound financiers in this country than that 
repeal must come. To postpone it or to substitute for 
the Sherman Act some other measure equally acceptable 
to silver men would be to invite general disaster, in 
which those of the silver section must suffer with the rest. 
It is to avert a general disaster, and to put our finances 
once more upon a solid and sensible basis, that the repeal 
of the compulsory purchasing of silver isgo strongly de- 
manded. Whatever of temporary disadvantage may come 
from it to the silver section, and possibly to other sec- 
tions, it is manifestly better to endure it than to precipi- 
tate a general catastrophe and prostrate all our busi- 
ness activities. 

It is a momentous issue that faces Congress. ‘The 
great interests of the country appeal for such action as 
will prevent further distress from debased money. We 
must have a sound financial system ; that is first and 
foremost in our national plan. Without that no indus 
try of mine or mill or farm or forest can prosper. Sil- 
ver has had a fair trial; and since the Treasury was 
compelled, arbitrarily, to begin the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces monthly, the price of it has gone down from 129 
to 70 and 71. We are buying bullion that we do not 
want, paying for it in gold, and storing it away as we 
would so much iron ore or lead ore in the Treasury 
vaults. This may be a great help to the silver-mining 
industry, but it means death to business interests. 


ss 
oe 


THE JUSTICE OF WELSH DISESTABLISH MENT. 





WE expressed surprise that our American Protestant 
Episco pal newspapers feel so badly over the impending 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church, an eventuality 
which we believe will be very beneficial to that Church. 
The Living Chureh, of Chicago, explains the matter to 
us, altho what we called ‘American Protestant Episco- 
pal newspapers ” it confusingly calls ‘‘American Church 
newspapers.”” As we understand it, The Ewaminer, The 
Christian Advocate, The Congregationalist, The Catho- 
lic Review, and THE INDEPENDENT are all American 
Church newspapers ; and all of them are in favor of the 
disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Wales. 

We will not take the space to revise its facts, but 
merely take them as The Living Church gives them; for 
they afford a sufficient reply to its defense of a union 
of Church and State in Wales such as it repudiates in 
America. Its one arguinent is that disestablishment 
means robbery of Church property, tithes. churches and 
endowments taken from the Anglican Church in Wales. 

Really we do not understand it so. Certainly the An- 
lican Church in Ireland was not robbed. It was abun- 
dantly provided for ; and we are sure it will be in Wales. 
Our contemporary fears the robbery of endowments, and 
yet it says that the Church in Great Britain has been 
hampered by its connection with the State for at least 
two centuries: that its ** bishops and other chief digni- 
taries, appoinied under State influence, have often been 
merely political agents”; that *‘sometimes in such ap- 
pointments the feelings of all orthodox and religious men 
have been outraged beyond endurance”; that ‘* Convoca- 
tion, the only legislative body empowered to initiate 
measures for the government of the Church, was sup- 
pressed for 140 years; and, in defiance of the constitu- 
tion, Parliament usurped its functions,” a Parliament 
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‘open to Jewish Nonconformists and atheists,” and that 
any priest can now ‘ be called to order by some secular 
tribunal.” If this be so, and if the Church has been thus 
merged in Parliament, then property given to the Church 
during this period has been given subject to the rights of 
Parliament. That is plain as a pikestaff, and there isno 
getting away from it. The Queen is the head of the 
English Church ; she herself, through her Ministry and 
through her Parliament, will disestablish the Church in 
Wales when it is disestablished. The Church will thus 
disestablish itself through its highest ofticers, through 
its head, the Queen, through its Premier and Ministry, 
through its bishops sitting in the House of Lords, and us 
bishops helping to fashion legislation. This relation be- 
tween the Church and the State, by which the State has 
authority over the Church, and nominates its bishops, 
and tries its ecclesiastical cases, and decides its doctrine 
and government, is one which the Church has chosen, 
which it has not resented, and to the results of which it 
must submit. The Church, speaking through i's Queen 
and its Parliament, has the power and the legal right 
to deal harshly with the Church in any settlement of 
disestablishment. It will beyond all question deal gen- 
erously. 

We are told that “the State did not endow the 
Church.” But whoever did endow the Church endowed 
a Church under the control of the State, and with prop- 
erty which the State had the right to control, in accord- 
ance with the government of the Church, That covers 
a large part of the endowment: and if it does not cover 
all, it may be remembered that the Church of England 
has been guilty of quite as much robbery as that which 
it now deprecates. There was a time when all the cathe- 
drals and churches of England belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Roman Catholics were driven 
out of them by violence through the right of domain 
over the Church possessed by the State under the theory 
of union of Church and State. And in a similar way the 
Church again suffered partial revolution and robbery 
when multitudes of Puritan priests were driven out of 
their churches, and the property again handed over to 
those who would suit the State. Robbery is no new 
thing. What will be is the generosity of the settlement, 
us in the case of the Anglican Church in Treland. 

We have no patience with such a defense, and still 
less with a defeose which says : 

* This feeling is grounded upon the natural concern we 
cannot but have at seeing the Mother Church or any part 
of it deprived of her churches, of the gifts of pious found- 
ers, and the preset’ means of supporting her clergy and 
charitable institutions.” 

That is pucrile enough, What isto hinder the Church 
supporting her institutions? Will she not have mem- 
bers’ Does not she have wealth enough 
inean to support her institutions How do other people 
support their institutions’ We do not understand why 
we are told that in this case we should have ** the sight 
of a venerable body so largely stripped of its means for 
doing its work effectively.” Utter nonsense! Any plan 
of disestablishment would give the Church all that 
properly belongs to her, and she could not be stripped of 
the means of doing effective work so long as she had her 
buildings preserved, large endowments allowed, and the 
multitudes of supporters retained whom she boasts. We 
are ashamed to read in an American paper a defense of 
the imposition of tithes and to be told that what is taken 
away from the Church will go to the landlord. If it be 
30, then the landlord will be so much more able to sup- 
port the Church, freely and not by compulsion. There 
is no excuse for an American Episcopal paper which de- 
plores the deliverance of the Anglican Church from its 
enslavement to the State. 


Is she too 
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THE OUTLOOK IN TURKEY. 


We have received communications from two of our 
missionary correspondents, calling attention to the very 
serious condition of affairs in Turkey especially as related 
to missions. One of them refers to the statement of a 
Turkish official, in such position as to be able to speak 
authoritatively as to his Government’s action, that it has 
been decided by the Council of Mioisters at Constantino- 
ple that all foreign and parochial schools must go, and 
that the educational institutions in the Empire must be 
all Mohammedan. The other gives some of the history 
of the trial of the Armenian professors at Angora, and 
shows how carefully the whole case was prepared by 
persons hostile to the work of the College at Marsovan, 
30 as even to create false impressions upon many who 
otherwise would have sympathized with them. 

When Mr. Newberry, the United States Chargé 
d’Affaires at Constantinople, went to Marsovan to investi- 
gate into the burning of the college building he had pre- 
sented to him a mass of documents purporting to be from 
the Armenian professors, and implicating them very 
fully in the riots. These were given by Mr. Newberry 
to one of the missionaries, who on examination found 
numerous indications of forgeries, one being that his own 
handwriting had been repeatedly imitated. There was 
also much other internal evidence, and the fact that the 
documents were presented by the very men who had 
been proven guilty of causing the burning of the college, 
and had been punished for it, made it still more evident 
that they were not satisfactory proof of the guilt of the 





professors, and, in fact, in the trial they were not even 
presented. Another fact also appeared. The statement 
has been frequently made that a pastor of a Protestant 
church had testified to their guilt. This he has utterly 
denied, affirming before the court that he had given no 
such testimony, and did not believe them guilty. 

Notwithstanding this the men were condemned and 
have been exiled. What does it mean? It is apparent 
to any one at all conversant with the history of proceed- 
ings in Turkey that the trial is but one step in the effort 
to accomplish the purpose set forth so frankly by the Turk- 
ish official. The Marsovan incident having made it evi- 
dept that direct interference with foreigners or their 
property is unsate, the next resort is toa process of crip- 
pling the colleges by getting rid of the native professors 
wherever the remotest pretext can be found. 

We do not forget that these men, not being American 
citizens, do not come under the direct protection of the 
United States Legation, As employes of Americans, 
however, that Legation has a right to use its best offices 
to secure fair dealing and just trial in case charges are 
made against them. We believe that it will do this, and 
whatever inconsiderate or ill-judged action there may 
have been in the past, those now in authority at Con- 
stantinople will enable the Turkish Government to under- 
stand that, while not interfering with due process of 
law, the American people will most earnestly protest 
against the arrest and condemnation, without trial and 
on the mere testimony of men whom the Turkish Gov- 
ernment itself disowns and punishes, of men in their 
employ and whom they believe to be thoroughly loyal 
to their Government. 


——- > 


Editorial Votes. 


THIS week we give two pages to some very interesting 
missionary letters from various parts of the world, two 
especially from China and Brazil, showing how closely 
by 
of two notable articles by 


mission interests 


We 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, suggested by the Borden tragedy, 


are affected 


the 


political , changes. 
print also first 
and which asks the question what protection a suspected 
person has or ought to have under our laws; Bishop Hay- 
good’s article on Governor Altgeld’s crime is strong, 
healthy reading and is a youd voice coming from the 
South; Krastus Wiman opens the subject of the ill suc- 
cess of the churches in dense populations ; Elizabeth Stod- 
dard offers a charming sketch of dog life; Professor 
Schalf gives the history of the Old School Presbyterian 
theology in this country; Theodore Stanton 


days when his father was one of those students who with- 


recalls the 


drew from Lane Seminary on the slavery question ; James 
Payn offers a lively installment of his English Notes; 
Pére Hyacinthe Loyson Knglish-speaking 
world, through THE INDEPENDENT, his last Testament; 
Dr. J. U. Beckley tells the story of the Christian Endeavor 


Convention at Montreal; Helen L. Reed calls attention to 


vives to the 


the American character of the sculptures at the World’s 


Fair, and James K. Reeve describes some agricultural 


exhibits at Chicago. ‘There are poems by Nathan Haskell 


Dole, Charles G. D, Roberts and Dora Read Goodale, and 
a very interesting collection of songs for the banjo in 
Negro dialect, by Martha Young. The stories are by Harry 
G. Forker and C, 0. Thomas. 


WE are very glad to print this week Father Hyacinthe’s 
* Last Testament, ’? which will be found a noble presenta- 
tion of his work and his mission to France. He left the 
Roman Church in the hight of his popularity, when he 
might have anticipated its greatest honors, in obedience 
to the command of his conscience. His peculiar position 
forbids large popular success. He believes in the Roman 
Church, but not in its administration; in the Pope, but 
notin his claims. He refuses to be called a Protestant, 
and is yet excommunicated from the Catholic Church, He 
isa public orator and not an organizer. He tas done a 
great work from the platform, and is now greatly rejoiced 
to have his work put under the care of the Dutch Jansenist 
Catholics ; and we presume a Fiench bishop will be conse- 
crated fer the French branch of that Church. Jt will be 
seen how absurd are the malicious reports which have been 
lately circulated about Fatber Hyacinthe, some going so 
far as to say that in his failure he was about to return to 
the Church of Rome. 


WeE offered to The Exvaminer the following practical 
illustration of the working of such Christian union as we 
would desire to see accomplished : 

* Let the Baptists and the Congregationalists agree that they 
will each receive into their membership and ministry those who 
hold the comparatively minor views which differentiate the one 
denomination from the other. Each denomination believes that 
the members of the other are just as welcome to Heaven as their 
own; let them welcome them equally into their own denomina- 
tion here. That will be a good beginning.” 

Our neighbor replies : 

* Doubtless we are very dull, but we supposed Baptists had 
been doing that allalong. Our churches welcome members of 
other churches by thousands every year, on the same terms that 
they welcome converts who have never been members of a 
church, merely requiring baptism on a credible profession of 
faith.” 


* Dull ’’ Why, the saw edgeof the Alleghenies would be a 
razor to the flat obtundity which imagines that welcom- 


ing members of other churches “ ou the same terms ”’ that 
they would welcome converts from paganism, requiring of 
them their denominational baptism, is just the same 
thing as it would be to receive into their membership and 
ministry Congregationalists who still ‘‘retain the compara- 
tively minor views which differentiate the two denomina- 
tions.”’ Our excellent neighbor concludes : 

“If the Church were a human organization we could alter or 

repeal its laws at pleasure; but precisely because it is the Church 
of Christ we dare do nothing but observe, to the best of our 
understanding, the laws that Christ himself has made for his 
Church.” 
That is, if we are not also dull, Christ has made a law that 
all shall be kept out of his Church here who have not been 
baptized by immersion after passing their infancy. Be 
lieving so, our neighbor is correct in its practice. We do 
not suppose it holds that the rite will be necessary for 
membership in the Church Triumphant. 


HERE is a new thing, and we do not know what better 
thing can be done than this which hxs been done by John 
Harper, a humble, honest Negro, father of Robert Harper, 
who was hanged by a mob at Bowling Green, Ky., Decem- 
ber 28th, 1892, on the charge of assault. The father has 
issued a pamphlet giving the whole story and testimony in 
the case, which the mob had not time to hear, as well as 
the testimony which was heard. It is enough to read the 
testimony of the person assaulted to see that it completely 
and absolutely exonerates Robert Harper from possible 
guilt; and it is substantiated by all the other evidence. 
It is as certain as anything can weil be that he 
was not guilty of the crime; and yet a crazy 
mob took him and hanged him. Another case of a simi 
lar sort has just happened in Kentucky. The later 
reports agree that the alibi of the new victim is justified, 
and that yet another innocent man has been killed 
by amob. In this last case the relatives threaten to bring 
suit against the leaders of the mob or against the oilicers 
charged with his protectton. That is all well enough, tho 
we fear it will not amount to anything. The appeal must 
be made to the great People; and John Harper, of Bowling 
Green, has made that appeal; and we wish that it could be 
read by a million men, and that the story, written most 
dispassionately, consisting of the testimony of witnesses, 
might have its influence upon the public mind. 


THE case before the Bering Sea Court of Arbitration in 
Paris has been closed, and the arbitrators will proceed to 
make up vheir decision. They have three months in which 
to do this, but it is thought that the result will be an 
nounced before the expiration of this period. ‘The case 
has been fully presented, and the arguments have been ex 
haustive. Council on both sides have distinguished them 
selves by the acuteness and strength of their pleas. The 
President of the court gave special praise to Mr. Phelps, 
who spoke last, Sir Charles Russell and Mr, James Carter. 
The preseatation of the case and arguments thereupon 
have occupied nearly four months, and the arbitrators, 
especially those of the United States, are anxious to bring 
the matter to an issue as soon as possible. As to the charac- 
ter of the decision soon to be announced, a cable dispatch 
of the 11th inst. says : 

“The impression in Paris, derived from the questions put frou 

time to time by the Bering Sea arbitrators during the course of 
the long argument, is that the arbitration will result in a decision 
recognizing the property right of the United States in the seals to 
amore or less limited degree, and recommending some inter 
national agreement for the protection of seal life.” 
If this should prove to be « correct forecast we shall have 
reason to be happy. This is the main point of our conten 
tion. That recognized, the character of the measures to be 
adopted for the protection of the fur seal will be a sec 
ondary matter. : 

By a scant majority of scarce a dozen Chancellor von 
Caprivi has carried the Army Bill through the Reichstag, 
and he has reason tobe happy. The bill as passed is not 
the one that was introduced into the last session, for it has 
been considerably modified along the lines of the amend 
ment propossd by Baron von Huene, The Chancellor was 
on the point of accepting, just before the dissolution of the 
last Reichstag, an amendment making it compulsory upon 
the Government to require only two years of military 
service. But this the Emperor would not allow and in 
sisted upon dissolution. He has succeeded in carrying his 
point with his new Parliament; and while the ordinary 
period will be two years, it is optional with the military 
authorities to retain soldiers for an additional year of in- 
struction. This may be necessary at times, either on ac 
count of the stupidity of the soldier who does not learn the 
trade of war in two years, or, it is whispered, to cleanse 
him from the taint of Socialism, for Socialism seems to be 
regarded as a very great fault in a soldier. Indeed, the 
youny Count Herbert Bismarck was imprudent enough to 
say in the discussion that two years would be insufficient 
to work the Socialist poison out of the conscripts drawn 
from the common people. He seemed to regard the army 
as a sort of reformatory school. Caprivi’s success in carry 
ing this bill through is no evidence that he can equally 
manipulate all the small conflicting parties in his succeed- 
ing financial and other measures; when he tries to carry 
out his bargain, for example, with the anti-Semites he may 
lose his majority. 


DURING the past week we have had startling news from 
Siam. Two French boats have forced a passage past the 
forts at the mouth of the Meinam River, and in the short 
engagement thirty or forty Siamese in the forts were killed 
and wounded, as well as several Frenchmen. It was evi- 
dently the intention of the French commander to make a 
sudden display of force and awe the King of Siam and the 
city of Bangkok into submission. His vessels now lie in 
front of the city and could easily bombard it. But mean 
while there have been strong English demonstrations. 





English vessels of war are also at Bangkok, and the French 
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Minister there has assured the King of Siam that the 
French commander came up the river without orders, or, 
as one report says, in defiance of orders; and it is under- 
stood that the action will be explained away as a regretta- 
ble occurrence. Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt 
have saidin Parliament that the assurances which they 
had received from the French Government were such as 
ought to have made such action as this impossible. We 
presume some arrangement will be made between England 
and France by which, possibly with some extension of 
French territory from the Kast, Siam will remain as a 
‘buffer State,” under the protection, perhaps, of the two 
powers, or of England alone. The United States might be 
supposed to have no interest whatever in this threatened 
war: but the American Presbyterians have fifty American 
missionaries in Bangkok and its immediate vicinity, and 
in the Laos region about Chieng-Mai, five hundred miles 
above Bangkok, and in case of war, they might be in some 
danger. Certainly, they have no desire to see Freuch rule 
in Siam. We presume that our Government will send a 
naval vessel into those waters as soon as it can well be 
done. 


....A correspondent, who holds with us that the visible 
Church of Christ ought to be coextensive with his invisible 
Church, is nevertheless doubtful as to the favor shown by 
us toward the possible union of the “ Christians’’ with 
other evangelical denominations. The ground for his hes- 
itancy lies in his view that the ‘‘ Christians’ are historic- 
allyan Arian body. Some color for the opinion appears 
in the statements made by writers unfriendly to this de- 
nomination. Aa acquaintance however with the Christian 
ministers shows them to be devout students of the Bible, 
active in revivals and faithful in their presentation of the 
Divine Sonship of the Lord Jesus. As to their Arianism, 
it suffices to draw attention to the fact that the presidents 
of three of their principal colleges at this writing are 
Trinitarians, tho this is not made a point of, their test of 
fellowship being Christian character, not opinion. Could 
all denominations that are as sirficerely evangelical and 
practically orthodox as this Bible-loving people become 
mutually acquainted, there would result such a coming 
together as would rejoice all our hearts. 

....A correspondent writes from one of the most famous 
of the transatlantic steamers : 

On this steamer a professional gambler, night after night, has 

monopolized the smoking room to sell pools on the speed of the 
ship. One pool of £14 was won for five shillings, a tempting bait 
for the young men passengers. During the day this same gen- 
tleman, with many other separate groups, have spent their time 
at the card table, the money being placed in full view. Now as 
these practices are directly opposed to the conspicuously posted 
notice in the smoking room, it reflects little credit on the man- 
agement of the steamer that they are tolerated. These things 
are constantly being done on all the great steamship lines. Sure- 
ly such ar outrage as this should receive a protest commensurate 
with the offense. 
This is an evil to which no words of censure can do jus- 
tice. It is abominable that such things should be toler- 
ated. But itso happens that the passengers want them, 
and so long as the passengers want them the companies 
will allow them. 


-...This is the way, down in South Carolina, that a high 
and mighty State officer, Hugh L. Farley, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the State, thinks it proper to talk about one of the 
United States Senators, Mr. Irby, belonging to the same 
faction of the same party as himself, when he wishes to 
provoke him to a duel or fasten upon him the charge of 
cowardice. He called him: 

“This loud-mouthed, vulgar-miannered bully and braggart, 
whe has already disgraced us in Washington, and is now bring- 
ing discord into our own ranks by playing the part of a dictator 
and tyrant. He has done nothing for the State, party or the re- 
form movement worthy of distinction, unless it be strutting 
around Washington likea big buck nigger on Emancipation Day, 
while he is trying to make our innocent and unsuspecting people 
believe that the bray of a jackass is the roar of a lion.” 


Is this South Carolina political courtesy ? 


Py Catholic Standard asks us the amazing ques- 
tion: 

“ How comes it that THE INDEPENDENT does not uphold and 

defend the Catholic doctrine of the indissolubility of the marriage 
relation 7?” 
What have we ever said to the contrary? We _ believe 
most earnestly that marriage ought to be always for life. 
We do not believe in *‘ successive polygamy.’’ We believe 
in the scriptural laws condemning and limiting divorce, 
laid down by our Lord and by the Apostle Paul, 


-..-Another good week’s work has been done in the 
British Parliament with the Irish Home Rule bill, which 
has nearly passed through its committee stage, and, we 
may anticipate, will not much longer be delayed in the 
House of Commons. We may expect it next month to be 
rejected in the House of Lords. But Mr. Gladstone is not 
going to be in any hurry about dissolving this Parliament. 
He has got to have other popular meacures carried before 
it will be wise for him to command a dissolution. 


--.-Dr. R.S. MacArthur has a delightful sketch in the 
Christian Inquirer of **'The *Glorious Fourth’ at Roseland 
Park.’”’ He is thoroughly enthusiastic about the celebra- 
tion, and calisthese annual entertainments *‘an illustra- 
tion of an instructive, enthusiastic and patriotic observance 
of the glorious Fourth.” 


-... There is talk of deposing two Catholic bishops, Matz, 
of Denver, and Bonacum, of Lincoln, Neb. They are 
charged with great tyranny toward their priests. Bishop 
Bonacum is said to have suspended seven priests one morn- 
ing before breakfast. 


---. Will the indulgent reader, who has laughed over 
Maurice Thompson’s Fourth of July poem in our last 
issue, kindly correct the word “ colic’’ to frolic in the line 
which should read : 


“ With scarce any choice ’twixt a fight and a frolic.” 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY W. F. POOLE, LL.D., 
LIBRARIAN OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 


THE American Historical Association held its annual 
sessions last week in Chicago, and was the chief factor in 
the World’s Congress of Historians and Historical Writers. 

The World’s Congress Auxiliary is a unique arrange- 
ment connected with and controlled by the directors of the 
great Exposition, and has been a great success. While the 
crowds of sightseers make their way to Jackson Park for 
the inspection of material things, another multitude fills 
the new and spacious Art Institute building on the lake 
front at the head of Adams Street. The entertainment 
here is purely intellectual, and the Auxiliary uses for its 
motto, ‘ Not things, but men.” A scheme of congresses 
bas been laid out for the whole season, beginning with 
May and ending with October. Every department of 
knowledge, benevolence, and human activity has its in- 
ning and its week. Each department is in charge of a local 
general committee, which arranges as many congresses as 
may be needed. The past week has been assigned to the 
department of Literature, in which there have been five 
congresses, each in charge of a special committee—namely, 
History, Libraries, Philology, Authors and Folklore. 
All these congresses were in session at the same time and 
under the same roof. In the Art Institute there are more 
than twenty halls, several of them seating from 2,000 to 
3,000 persons. As nearly all the historial writers of the 
country are members of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, it was appropriate that the Association should, as in- 
dividuals, take a leading part in the Historical Congress. 
So the American Library Association and the American 
Philological Association have taken their leading parts in 
the Library and Philological Congresses. 

On Monday evening a reception was given at the Art 
Institute to the visiting members of the five congresses, 
and the presence of 2,000 persons, including some of the 
most eminent scholars in this and foreign lands, and rep- 
resentatives from the highest social circles of the city, was 
an assurance of success for the meetings of the week. 

The Historical Congress was called to order on Tuesday 
morning by Dr. Poole, the chairman of the General Com- 
mittee on Literature, who designated Dr. James B. Angell, 
President 6f Michigan University, as temporary president, 
and Dr. Herbert B, Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
as temporary secretary. On motion of Hon. Wm. Wirt 
Henry, they were made permanent officers. Both occupy 
these positions in the American Historical Association. 
The scheme contained thirty-three papers, and _pro- 
vided for six morning and evening sessions, the after- 
noons being used for visiting the Exposition at Jackson 
Park. 

The first paper read was by President Angell on ‘‘ The 
Inadequate Recognition of Diplomatists by Historians.” 
It was a very learned and felicitous paper, showing the 
eminent services which have been rendered by diplomat- 
ists, to whom French writers generally give due credit, but 
whose names are scarcely ever mentioned by English and 
American historians. The other paper in the first session, 
which was of special interest, was thatof Mrs. Elleu Hardin 
Walworth, of Saratoga, on ‘‘ The Value of National Ar- 
chives to a Nation’s Life and Progress.’? Mrs. Walworth 
made an eloquent and convincing plea for the establish- 
ment of a department of national archives at Washington. 
Every other first-class nation, and even those of second and 
third class, have such a department, and the United States 
has none. The historical papers in the State department 
are not accessible to the historical student except as a spe- 
cial favor, and they are not arranged, classified and calen- 


dared. The State department has no space for historical 
archives, and no person who understands their manage- 
ment or has vime to give to historical investigators ; these 
are not the functions of the State department. At Ottawa, 
however, just over the line, Canada has a department of 
archives; it is an excellent one, and under the charge of a 
most competent Archivist. American historians, when 
they need to consult the original documents relating to 
our own history, go to Ottawa to see papers which should 
be in Washington. Mrs. Walworth concluded by offering 
a resolution to the effect that a committee be appointed to 
memorialize Congress to establish a department of ar- 
chives. An animated discussion followed supporting the 
passage of the resolution. Dr. Charles K. Adams moved 
thatthe committee consist of nine persons, of which Presi- 
dent Angell shall be chairman, and that his associates be 
named by him. The motion passed unanimously. 

** The Methods of Histerionl investiqntion,” by Dr. James 
Schouler, of Boston ; ** The Historical Method of Writing 
the History of Christian Doctrine,’’ by Dr. Chas. J. Little, 
of the Northwestern University, and ‘‘ Early Slavery in 
Virginia and the Northwest ”’ were excellent papers. 

On Wednesday morning ‘Pre-Columbian Discovery,’’ 
“ Prince Henry the Navigator,” and the ‘ Economic Con- 
ditions of Spain in the Sixteenth Century,” were ably dis- 
cussed by the Hon. J. P. Baxter, of Portland, Me., Prof. E. 
G. Bourne, of Adelbert, and Prof. B. Moses of the California 
University. In the evening a valuable paper of Prof. Geo. 
P. Fisher, of Yale, who was not present, on ‘‘ The Social 
Compact, and Mr. Jefferson’s Adoption of it,’’ was partial- 
ly read, and Mr. R. G. Thwaites read on ‘‘ Lead Mining in 
Illinois and Wisconsin.” 

Thursday morning opened with a scholarly paper on 
“Roger Sherman in the National Constitutional Conven- 
tion,’’ by Dr. L. H. Boutell, of Chicago, in which he replied 
to the claim made by Dr. Chas, J. Stillé, in his life of John 
Dickinson, that the latter was the author of the compro- 
mise provisions in the Constitution relating to the number 
and choice of Senators. Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, of Ricb- 
mond, Va., read on the ‘ First Legislative Assembly in 
America,” it being the Virginia Assembly of 1610. Miss 
Cora Start, of Worcester, read a bright paper on ‘* Natu- 
ralization in the English Colonies in America,” Prof. Lucy 
M. Salmon, of Vassar College, read on ‘The Union of 
Utrecht,” and the pleasant paper of Miss Mary Mann Page 
Newton, of Richmond, Va., who was not present, on “ Colo- 
nial Virginia’ wasread. Other good papers were read 
which we have not the space to speak of. 

The next annual meeting of the Association will be held 
at Saratoga in the second week of September, 1894. It will 
be the decennial meeting, and on the spot where the Asso- 
ciation was formed in September, 1884. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are: President Henry Adams, Esq.; 
Vice Presidents, Edward G. Mason, Esq.; Senator George 
F. Hoar ; qercecary, Dr. Herbert B. Adams ; Treasurer, Dr. 
Clarence W. Bowen. ° 


Cu10aGo, ILL. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


BY J. T, BECKLEY, D.D. 


MONTREAL, July 5th-9th. 

THE Twelfth International Convention of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies has met for the first time under 
another flag, giving practical demonstration of its inter- 
denominational character. It has never received a more 
cordial welcome. Especially hav» the civil authorities 
shown a practical interest that has never been manifested 
in an American city. They have arranged special func- 
tions for the entertainment of this invading army, such as 
the splendid drill of their fire brigade and other civic at- 
tractions. For one day the trustees and speakers were the 
special guests of the city government. The Dominion 
Government has joined with the city in extending every 
facility for our gathering. A liberal display of bunting 
met us everywhere. Most marked of all has been the 
cordial welcome extended by the Roman Catholic press. 

Seventeen thousand delegates were in attendance. 
Ninety-seven have come from Texas, having traveled 2,500 
miles, seventy from California, eight hundred from Penn- 
sylvania, one thousand from New York, seventy from 
Hopkinsville, Ky., one-half cf all the Endeavorers in that 
place. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded the Committee of 
93 for its elaborate arrangements. They were well-nigh 
perfect, 

A new method was attempted this year. Few speakers 
cao reach such an audience as gathered in Madison Square 
Garden last year. Here the audience was divided, meeting 
in two places simultaneously, and the program, in part, 
duplicated. 

The sessions were held in the Drill Hall and a tent 
across the street. The Drill Hall is a massive stone 
structure that looks as if it might stand a siege. What an 
object lesson for our age! Out of this building the Do- 
minion Government moved the cannon to make room for 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace, an army with only 
songs and banners lifted in the name of the Lord. The 
hall seats 9,000 people, the tent opposite 8,000. The echoes 
of song floated back and forth from hall to tent, sweetly 

blending, without disturbing the speakers. The Drill 
Hall was more elaborately and tastefully draped than any 
building in which we have met before. 

On Wednesday evening preparatory meetings were held 
in vaiious parts of the city; many of them were meetings 
of great power. 

At ten o’clock on Thursday morning, when Dr. Clark 
opened the convention, he faced the largest audience that 
has gathered at any opening session, except at the phe- 
nomenal convention held in New York City last year. 
After singing ‘“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” the 
great multitude repeated in unison the Twenty-third 
Psalm, 

The morning session was given up to words of greeting. 
A wave of enthusiasm swept through the hall as the 
Mayor of Montreal, the Hon. Mr. Des Jardins, was pre- 
sented. The gold chain of his office gleamed upon his neck 
as he arose. The city seems proud of him and one dis- 
tivuguished minister from Chicago looked at him asif he 
had never seen a Mayor in a religious meeting before, and 
wished that Montreal would lend him to Chicago for about 
four months. His Honor—or as they say in the Dominion— 
His Worship extended a welcome from the population of 
the city. ‘I make no exception—the whole populatio.. ’’— 
he said. ‘I ama Roman Catholic and most of our citizens 
are Roman Catholic, but none will give a more hearty re- 
ception to you than these. There is one fact,” he continued, 
‘in which we pride ourselves, we do not let the chimneys of 
the factories go above the spires of our churches. We be- 
lieve in commerce, but do not think that this is all of life. 
Above the chimney is a cloud of smoke which prevents 
your seeing higher, but above a spire all is clear, and the 
spires pointing heavenward remind us we have a higher 
destiny.”” Cheer upon cheer rose asthe Mayor said: ‘‘ The 
great battle is not between creed and creed, but between 
believer and unbeliever, between the Christian and those 
who make the present the ultimate goal of life. It is grand 
to find ina busy life thousands who come here to show 
they look above.” 

Then came one of those remarkable scenes, that may be 
expected at almost any moment in these great conventions, 
The vast audience, quick in its response, rose and sang 
“*God Save the Queen,”’ while the leader waved the English 
flag. ‘‘heburst of song was glorious, altho it came from 
lips none too familiar with the words. Then, as the leader 
caught up the Stars and Stripes, to the same tune, rolled 
out the words: 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 
The sound swelled in volume, until it seemed as if twice 
the number had taken up the strain, and from our hearts 
went up thanksgiving for home and country, as we sang 
“America ’”’ on foreign soil. 

Mr. D. A. Budge, General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Montreal, brought the greeting of that Association. The 
welcome of the Committee of ’93 was spoken by Mr. A. A. 
Ayer, one of the most influential business men of the city 
and the leading Baptist of the province, who has freely 
given time and labor to the interests of the Convention. 

It is needless to say of Dr. Henson, who responded for 
the Board of Trustees, that he was eloquent. With burning 
words he smote the evils of the day. After showing up the 
bigot who holds to something, he knows not what or why, 
and the liberal who gives away the Lord’s truth, he spoke 
of the place of conviction. ‘‘I believe in a man who be- 
lieves in what he believes. I do not believe in denomina- 
tionalism a bit. The older we grow the more we get over it. 
Some speak of the rainbow rings, all of which together 
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make beauty. Oh, that rainbow makes me tired,’’ said the 
doctor, a bit of colloquialism that brought down the house. 
He did not believe in each taking a separate ray, the Pres- 
byterian a blue, etc. The only color he believed in was 
white. ‘‘These are they that have washed their robes and 
made them white ’’—and that is all colors combined. 

As Dr. Henson was closing the booming of cannon shook 
the building. What did it mean? This was a wedding 
day, and Montreal in loyal fashion was celebrating the mar- 
riage of the sailor Prince George to Princess May, future 
sovereigns of England, God willing. As the announce- 
ment was made a smile brightened the faces of these sover- 
eign Americans; the hall seemed illumined. ‘One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin.”” While every head 
was bowed, Bishop Arnett, of Mississippi, invoked God’s 
benediction on the wedding, and once again the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack seemed blended into a common 
ensign. 

The subject for Thursday afternoon was ‘The Junior 
Christien Endeavor Society: Its Past, its Present, its 
Future,” Mrs. Alice May Scudder, presiding. That this 
should be put first shows the feeling in the hearts of the 
trustees. Itis first. It isthe part of the work that they 
recognize to-day as of supreme importance. Mrs. Scudder 
has been the most prominent worker in organizing the 
children. 

She introduced the Rev. J. W. Cowan, of Tabor, Ia., 
who organized the first Junior Society. He spoke of the 
objection made to saddling a pledge on the tender consciene 
of achild. Noneof the threatened dangers had been real- 
ized. The speaker gave an interesting account of the 
formation of the first society. That society has served as 
the door through which at least seventy-one of the cbildren 
have entered into membership in the Christian Church. 
He spoke specially of the sturdiness given to the character 
of young children through thistraining. The little society 
soon found that there were temptations to be met. In the 
public schools were certain Tobiahs and Sanballats who 
set. themselves to hinderthe work. One form of opposition 
was the starting of children’s parties at the very hour of 
the Endeavor meeting to which every Eudeavorer would be 
invited. Did they go? Not once, Notoneofthem. They 
said here is our pledge, and we must stand byit. And 
stand by it they did, with the result that very soon the 
parties were given up, or the hour changed. 

To emphasize the growth of Junior societies Miss Kate 
Haus, of St. Louis, called the Roll of States and Provinces. 
Maine responded that its products were men, rocks, pro- 
hibitory laws and Christian Endeavor. It has 100 Junior 
societies. Pennsylvania has 15,800 Juniors, California has 
giined 535 per cent. in a year, Rhode Island 600 per cent., 
Ontario 150 per cent. in nine months. Washington City 
in °92 formed a Junior Union with 14 societies and 425 
members, to-day it has 383 societies with 1,200 members. 
Connecticut has 160 societies with 5,360 members. Illinois 
last year had 266 Junior Societies ; to-day it has 433 soci- 
eties with a membership of 16,847. 

To Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis, was accorded an 
enthusiastic welcome as he came forward to speak of the 
possibilities of the Junior Society. ‘‘That is a significant 
and far-reaching truth,” he said, ‘‘ to which a strong think- 
er has given speech: ‘I find achild in no religion but in the 
religion of Jesus. Mohammed seemed to know nothing 
about a child. The heathen seemed to know noth- 
ing about children in their mythology. Their gods were 
not born children, and hence they make no provision for 
children. But the great elemental fact. of Christianity is 
the Holy Child Jesus’ ” 

The Rev. H. N. Kinney then led the Junior Parliament 
on “Junior Methods of Work.”’ After a pointed address by 
the leader responses came quickly from all parts of the 
house. 

Mrs. Francis EF. Clark followed with a paper on “‘ Junior 
Christian Endeavor in Foreign Lands” that was fascinat- 
ing. Mrs. Clark, with her keen observation and sensitive 
feelings, has brought back a knowledge of child life in 
other lands which must have a wide influence on the chil- 
dren of this land. 

Simultaneously with this afternoon session in the Drill 
Hall agreat meeting was held in the tent having for its 
subject ‘‘Soul Winning.’? Addresses were made by the 
Rev. RufusS. Miller, the Rev. J. H. Breed, the Rev. F. D. 
Power Washington, and an open parliament was con- 
ducted by Mr. P. S. Foster, on the question ‘‘ What Evan- 
gelistic Work is your Society Doing ?” 

Thursday night the Drill Hall presented a_ brilliant 
scene. When Dr. Hamlin, who presided, announced that 
the trustees had decided to hold the convention for ’95 in 
San Francisco, the audience cheered, while the delegation 
from the Golden Gate shouted 


“Rah, Rah, Rah, 
Cali-forn-i-a.” 


Well, no delegation ever worked harder for it; they de- 
served success, and it required a good deal of noise to ex- 
press their joy. 

_ The greeting accorded President Clark was the most 
hearty he has ever received. Every heart is thankful that 
he has been safely guarded in his long journey. As he 
rises to speak we remember that he speaks to a million 
and a half young people, and it adds significance to every 
word. No other man in the world speaks to such a multi- 
tude of young hearts. His subject was, ‘‘ Larger T hings 
for the Year to Come.’”’ He urged three things: 

1. The cultivation of a larger and more intelligent spirit 
of patriotism and good citizenship. It can be done by 
bringing your vote and influence to the test of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor pledge. You have promised in that todo 
whatever He would like to have you do; then vote as He 
would like to have you vote, then you will not knowingly 
vote for a bad man ora bad measure; and if need be you 
will sacrifice your party rather than your principles. Go 
to the primaries of your party and take your Christian En- 
deavor pledge with you. 

3. Apother im portant evlargement for the year to come 








is a more practical exemplification of the missionary 
spirit. He stated that his journey of nearly forty thousand 
miles was undertaken to kindle our missionary zeal into a 
brighter blaze and to increase many fold our gifts to mis- 
sions. 

8. An enlargement of interdenominational, international 
fellowship. We shall never forget how, under this last 
head, Dr. Clark gave us a bird’s-eye view of Christian En- 
deavor throughout the world. / 

Mr. Shaw, the treasurer, was then introduced, a quiet 
man who keeps himself out of sight, but whose genius in 
the management of the business department his friends 
thoroughly appreciate. To him is due the fact that the 
society never has to face a financial problem. It never 
levies a tax. It will not accept a dollar. Money sent to 
it is always returned with the injunction: ‘‘ Putit into the 
treasury of your own missionary Board.’”’ While some young 
people’s societies are pleading for money for administra- 
tion, this society does not divert one dollar from denom- 
inational benevolence. 

Secretary Baer followed with his report, which presents 
some interesting statistics indicating the growth of the 
movement. New York leads with 2,985 societies ; Pennsyl- 
vania has 2,628; Illinois, 1,822: Ohio, 1,766; Iowa, 1,186; 
Canada haa 1,882 societies. * 

Turning to other lands, England has 600; Australia, 525 ; 
India, 71; New Zealand, 39; Japan, 34; Madagascar, 32 ; 
Africa 15; China, 14; Persia, 2;Samoa, 9. There are a thou- 
sand societies in foreign lands, making an enrollment for 
the world of 26,284 societies, with a membership of 
1,577,040. 

Thefirst Junior Society was enrolled March, 1884. 
there are 4,136 societies. 

The statistics that mean the most, however, are those 
that give the number brought into the Church. At St. 
Louis it was reported that 70,000 had joined the churches 
during the year. At Minneapolis it was 82.500, last year at 
New York, 120,000. Last year 158,000 joined the churches 
from the societies. The reading of the report was greeted 
with cheers. 

It was announced that Pennsylvania had won back the 
banner from Ontario for the largest number of societies 
formed during the year—799. The Pennsylvania delega- 
tion was massed in the center of the hall, each member 
carrying the national flag. Asit received the banner the 
delegation arose and sang 


Now 


“Homeagain! Home again! 
From Ontario’s shore, 
And ob, it fills our hearts with joy 
To have it home once more.” 


Another banner was presented to New York for having the 
largest number of societies. So closed the first day’s ses- 
sions, showing no abatement in fervor and enthusiasm 
from anything in the past. 

The features of the Friday morning session in the Drill 
Hall were an address by Mr. H. L. Gale, of Worcester, on 
“The Pledge’’; the Rev. E. K Young, of Connecticut, on 
“The Consecration Meeting’; Mr. R. W. Dillon, of To- 
ronto, on ‘Christian Endeavor Fellowship’’; a free parlia- 
ment on committee work was conducted by Mr. E. A. 
Hardy, of Ontario, and an address by the Rev. Dr. Kerr B. 
Tupper, of Denver, on “ The Christian Endeavor Society a 
Typical Church Institution,” realizing the Church of 
Christ at work—not so much the Church in creed as the 
Church in deed. 

The afternoon was devoted to conferences in the different 
churches. Here are gathered young people from the great 
metropolitan centers and from the little country hamlet. 
They discuss their difficulties and the best means of over- 
coming them. Plans that have been successful are pre- 
sented. Here the best work of the sessions is done, and 
young people are educated in practical methods of church 
work. Not simply ‘‘ to be good, but to be good for some- 
thing,’”’ is the outcome. 

The best suggestions of these conferences were gathered 
up and reported in a great meeting in the tent on Saturday 
morning. These meetings were addressed only by young 
men and young women, the rank and file of the churches. 
It demonstrated their ability to stand before thousands 
and speak simply and forcibly on the themes that filled 
their heart. It would be possible to fill out a whole pro- 
gram with such as these, who a few years ago were too 
timid or too indifferent to enter into aggressive work for 
the Church. 

On Friday night the Drill Hall was filled. Dr. J. Q. A. 
Henry spoke eloquently on the Bible in our work. The 
same may be said of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, who presented 
“‘Our Relationship to the Sunday-School.” At the same 
time the meeting in the tent was so crowded that it over- 
flowed. Bishop Arnett, of Vicksburg, spoke on Christian 
Stewardship, and Dr. David J. Burrell, of New York. Dr. 
Burrell dealt some vigorous blows. He began his address 
at the temperance meeting the day before with “ Fellow- 
Fanatics.” 

Parallel with these great meetings are the unrecorded 
meetings of the trustees. Whatis their function? Per- 
haps they could not easily define it. Certainly it is not 
legislative and executive. They keep their hands off the 
movement, but they bring them down swiftly on anything 
that would hurt it. Not a trace of self-seeking ever 
emerges. No financial problem ever needs to be discussed. 
But.they spend hours in conference over problems that 
tax brain and heart. They are men from all parts of the 
country, of all shades of political and religious belief, of 
the most pronounced individuality, and yet up to the 
present time they have never taken any action that has not 
been absolutely unanimous. A distinguished minister of 
wide experience says it is the choicest body of men he has 
met. Among them are such men as Dr. Burrell, of the 
Collegiate Church, New York; Dr. Barrows, President 
Harper, Dr. Grase, Bishop Fallows and Dr. Henson, of 
Chicago; President Gates, of Amherst; Dr. Dickinson, 
Dr. Boynton, Dr. Hill and Mr. Brokaw, of Massachusetts ; 
Dr. Hamlin, of Washington; Dr. Tyler, of Cleveland; 





Dr. Rhodes, of St. Louis; Dr. Macmillan, of Allegheny’; 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis; Canon Richardson, 
of the Cathedral, London, Ont., and others. 

The great subject of ‘‘ Missions” filled Saturday morn- 
ing at the Drill Hall. Every address was on a high level. 
Mr. S. L. Mershon, of Illinois, spoke on ‘‘ Missionary Liter- 
ature’’; Miss MacLaurin on ‘ Missionary Meetings”’; the 
Rev. W. H. G. Temple, of South Boston, on ‘‘ Missionary 
Money,” and Dr. McCrory, of Pennsylvan‘a, on * The Re- 
flex Influence of Missionary Effort’’; and Dr. Gilbert Reid, 
of China, conducted the open meeting on ‘‘ What is your 
Society doing for Missions ?” 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to denominational ral- 
lies, some of them spontaneous and full of power, some of 
them formal and not of much worth. 

The resolutions adopted opened with a series reaffirming 
the principles which have made the movement what it is 
to-day, including personal devotion to Christ, the cove- 
nant obligation embodied in the prayer-meeting pledge, 
constant religious training for all kinds of service, stren- 
uous loyalty to the local church, increasing confidence in 
the interdenominational spiritual fellowship, looking not 
so much toward organic as spiritual unity, and the free 
action of the individual conscience. Another resolution 
recommended wherever feasible the holding of Gospel 
meetings at the life-saving stations and lighthouses 
where picked men are isolated and deprived of church 
privileges, and the ministry to these men of good leading 
and such other cheer and comfort as Christian love may 
suggest ; also the work among the police forces, the char- 
itable and reformatory institutions, the commercial trav- 
elers and the railroad employés. With regard to other 
similar societies the following action was taken: 

Inasmuch as the Y. P. S.C. E. was the pioneer of all similar 
organizations, and existed for eight years before any of the pres- 
ent societies modeled on the same principle were formed, inas- 
much asit is to-day the only interdenominational society of the 
kind ; and, inasmuch, as it demands no uniformity of creed or 
ritual, but insists only on supreme loyalty to Christ and entire 
allegiance to the Church and denomination with which each so- 
ciety is connected : 

Resolved, That rejoicing in the fact that so many denomination- 

al societies have come into our fellowship on the basis of the 
prayer-meeting pledge and the consecration meeting, we cordial- 
iy invite all societies which areon this basis to join our brother- 
hood, by uniting with their own denominational name our own 
loved interdenominational title, Christian Endeavor. 
The international character of the Society was recognized 
both in the holding of this first convention outside the 
United States and in the journey of Dr. Clark, and special 
thanks were given for the success of that journey. Strong 
resolutions were presented in regard to temperance and 
Sunday closing of the World’s Fair. It was also noted 
with profouud thanksgiving to God that during the past 
year 158,000 associate members had united with the 
Church, making the total of conversions during the past 
four years 430,000, 

I have spoken of the cordial welcome extended by all 
classes and creeds. Even the priests for weeks before the 
gathering had been commending the Society and urging 
their people to do all in their power for the success of the 
convention. This happy state of things was suddenly re- 
versed. Several attacks were made by speakers on the 
dominant faith of Montreal. The words that gave special 
offense were those of Mr. Kamarkar, in which he compared 
the worship of Roman Catholicism with Hindu idolatry. 
It is a singular fact that the words that raised all the sub- 
sequent commotion were never spoken from the platform. 
I understand the speaker forgot them. They went out in 
the report, however. The next day the French paper, La 
Presse, came out in an inflammatory article under the 
caption ‘‘ Our Religion Insulted.’’ This paperis responsi- 
ble for the tumulcuous proceedings that followed. There 
isan element in this city that is as quick to respond to 
such an appeal as powder to the touch of fire. It threat- 
ened to cut the ropes of the tent, in which case panic and 
disaster would have followed, whose limits it would be im- 
possible to estimate. Just before the time for assembling 
on Saturday night, God took the matter into his own 
hands and prevented the calamity. A sudden storm burst 
upon thecity and the tent was flooded, making assemblage 
impossible. In point of time it seemed a direct and divine 
interference. It brought to mind that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night in Minneapolis, when the electric storm put out 
the lights, and some soul was inspired to sing, ‘“‘ Blest be 
the tie that binds,’’ and the great host of ten thousand 
took up the strain and sang on inthe dark until the dan- 
ger was overpast. 

The Chief of Police advised us to abandon the tent on 
Sunday night. On that night agreat company of French 
quarrymen marched into the city prepared to resent “ the 
insult” to their religion. They bore the tricolor and 
sang the “‘Marseillaise.”” They were soon routed. The great 
meeting in the Drill Hall, however, was disturbed with 
the sound of rioting, and stones were thrown breaking one 
of the windows back of the speaker’s platform. The streets 
of Montreal presented a strange scene that night. The 
Victoria Rifles volunteered for our defense, and a large 
number of citizens paraded the streets to overawe the tur- 
bulent elements. They sang Christian Endeayor hymns 
and sent up cheering shouts. ‘ You’re all right Christian 
Endeavorers,”’ ‘‘ We’ll protect you,’ etc. At last they 
gathered in front of “The Windsor,” and were addressed 
by Dr. Clark and a magistrate of the city who commended 
them for doing their duty and asked them to disperse. 

It is easy to make too much of this incident. It was 
deprecated by all classes. Only a few of the very lowest 
elements were aroused. The words of the speaker were 
exasperating. Multitudes in that convention would re- 
sent them as quickly as any Roman Catholic, as untru 
and unjust. But oursisa free platform. Each man says 
what he pleases. There is absolutely no censorship except 
astotime. We never ask a manu what he is going tosay 
but how long will it take him tosayit. The report that 
Dr. Douglas submitted his manuscript to censorship, ex 
cept as to its limits, is too absurd to need correction. 
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* It is easy to make too little of this incident. It is seri- 
ous. For the first time in the history of these conventions 
has the right of free speech been trammeled. The right of 
free speech is abridged in Catholic Montreal, and words 
that would not cause a ripple in any American city, in this 
great center of Catholicism raixe a mob. So far it is seri- 
ous, intrenching on the sacred right of citizenship 

One of the leading officials of Montreal said to me that 
nowbere in the world is an English-speaking colony put in 
such difficult straits as in the Province of Quebec. 

Sunday, the last day, is always the great day of the feas*. 
in the afternoon Thomas E. Murphy, of Pittsburg, spoke 
on ‘Temperance,’”’ Dr. Dunning on ** The Religious Press,” 
Dr. Douglas on “Social Purity,’’ Anthony Comstock on 
** Foes to Society,” aud the Rev. C. P. Mills explained his 
conception of a “Senior Endeavor Society.” 

At the beginning of the meeting on Sunday night strong 
resolutions were passed condemning the opening of the 
World’s Fair gates on Sunday. From all parts of the 
country vigorous appeals had come urging the Convention 
to declare a boycott. But this Convention refuses utterly 
to legislate for any man’s conscience. 

It refuses also to accept money from any seciety. It 
never takes a collection. Buta member of the Reception 
Committee baving dropped -dead, leaving a little family 
destitute, there was a general desire to help. Andsoa col- 
lection was taken, amounting to sixteen hundred do'lars, 
It will be made up to two thousand. 

The closing sermons were both full of power. On differ 
ent themes they urged the same great truths -the sancti- 
fication of common life. The Rev. T. H. Lewis, of Mary- 
jaud, spoke in the Drill Hall, on ‘“‘ Every Man’s Vocation 
a Call of God.” The Rev. B. Fay Mills, in St. James’s 
Church, spoke on “‘ Spiritual Power.” 

Who can forget that last hour in the Drill Hall ’ 
available space is crowded. Every State and Territory is 
represented. Ninety-seven have come from Texas, travel- 
ing 2,500 miles; 70 from Hopkinsville, a village in Ken 
tucky, containing only 140 Endeavorers, Some delegations 
rise a thousand strong. Some distant Territory is repre 
sented by one. 

On this last night applause ceases. Only the words of 
consecration, spoken or sung, break the stillness. From 
every State, and from the ends of the earth, in strange 
tongues they speak the words of I'fe. It is a reminder of 
Pentecost. 

No report can convey the impression that is made. The 
presence and power of God are felt. As the mighty host 
rises to sing ‘* God be with you till we meet again,” there 
is silent thanksgiving for this uplifting hour. 
its features the Twelfth Convention 
most successful of the series 


very 


In many of 
was the best and 
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LANE SEMINARY. 


AN important meeting of the Trustees of Lane Theolog- 
ical Seminary was held at Cincinnati, July 1th, to decide 
upon what action to take in connection with the recent 
censure of the Seminary by the General Assembly. 

The action taken by the Assembly in regard to the Semi- 
nary was as follows: 


“Tu the list of professors the Assembly finds the name of the 
Rey. Henry P. Smith, D.D., who was, in December, suspended by 
the Presbytery of Cincinnati for unsoundness in the faith. On 
January 3ist, 1893, Professor Smith tendered his resignation to 
the Board because of that suspension. The Board declined to 
receive such resignation, but confirmed him by formal action in 
the duties of his professorship in the Seminary. Where a min- 
ister is suspended, he is suspended from all the functions of his 
office. Among the most important of those functions is that of 
training young men for the ministry. However serious the em- 
barrassment to the Seminary, the Board should have immedi 
ately accepted the resignation of Professor Smith, or at least re- 
lieved him from the discharge of his duties. 

* Loyalty tothe Church should have compelled them to take 
such action. But they were further bound so to do by faithful- 
ness to the trust which they have assumed with revard to that 
seminary. Its charter requires that ‘all the professors shall be 
members of the Presbyterian Church in good standing.’ The 
Assembly is constrained, therefore, to withhold its approval and 
commendation of Lane Seminary until the Board has reconsidered 
its action in this respect and remedied the error. 


After considerable discussion the following action 
taken in regard to Professor Smith : 


was 


* Whereas, The General Assembly has declared that sentence of 
suspension from the iinistry carries with it a suspension of the 
exercises of teaching in the Theological Seminary ; and, 

* Whereas, Loyal acquiescence in such declaration by the Board 
seems to make it necessary that, pending his appeal, Dr. Smith 
should not teach in the Seminary ; and, 

* Whereas, The Board declined to receive his resignation when 
offered under censure on the ground that such resignation would 
seriously prejudice the case before the Synod and General Assem- 
bly; therefore, 

* Resolved, That Dr. Smith be requested to continue his present 
relations to the Seminary during the coming year, with the under- 
standing that he shall be relieved from teaching in the Seminary 
until such time as finalaction in his case shall have been deter- 
mined and that the action of the Board,taken in May last, to 
the effect that Professor Smith continue teaching, be rescinded.” 
On this being made known to Professor Smith he an 
nounced that he could not. retain his professorship if not 
permitted to teach, and must insist on his resignation be- 
ing accepted, which was accordingly done. 

Against the action of the Assembly the Board protested as 
a violation on its part of the compact of 1870 by its with- 
drawal of the consideration on its part on which the compact 
of 1870 was entered into—viz., the recognition and approval 
of the Seminary for instruction in theology. Thus cut off by 
the Assembly, there seemed to the trustees but one course 
to pursue. The resignation of Professors Evans, McGiffert 
and Smith left the Seminary with a single professor, Dr. 
Morris, and under the ban of the Assembly, with no pros- 
pect of students. It was, therefore, resolved that Professor 
Morris should remain in charge and give such instruction 
as may be called for. Meauwhile a committee has it in 
charge, to select and recommend to the Board, when the 





way is clear to resume full operations, the hames of suita- 
ble professors for the vacant chairs of Hebrew, Greek and 
Church History. The following action was also taken : 

* Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to prepare a 
statement setting forth more fully the reasons for the above ac- 
tion for the information of the Church, and also to represent the 
Board of Trustees at the General Assembly of 1894.” 
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DR. DIXON ON PROFESSOR SMITH’S APPEAL. 
WE have received the following letter from Jobn Dixon, 

D.D., wh» was chairman of the Committee on Theological 

Seminaries in the last Presbyterian General Assembly: 





TRENTON, N, J., July Ith, 1893, 
Dear Sir: In the New York Trilne of to-day is published a let 
ter from Dr. Henry P. Smith. I had previously received from an 
unknown source a copy of the letter. It is as follows: 


LANE SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, June 2Ist, 1803. 

“ Reverend and Respected Sir; The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church has gone beyond its rights in pronouncing 
upon the acts of ourtrustees. It has presumed to condemn their 
acts and has directed its Board of Education to withhold aid 
from any student in institutions not approved by the Church. 
This plain usurpation of power raises some questions which your 
advice ae A help to settle: First, in your opinion, would it be 
wise to yield to these demands of the Assembly, either directly, 
by reversing the action of the trustees, or indirectly, by closing 
the seminary? Second—Will a firm stand for liberty taken by 
the trustees command your sympathy and indorsement? Third 
In case our students suffer from the refusal of aid, may we ask 
your Church to assist them? Your name will not be used in con- 
nection with your reply without your express consent. 

“ Very cordially yours, [ENRY PRESERVED SMItH.” 

It isto be profoundly regretted that Professor Smith should 
have issued such a letter, He won the applause of all good men 
for the lofty views he expressed during his trial with regard to 
the sacredness of obligations and the matter of personal honor. 
When he had been suspended by the Presbytery of Cincinnati he 
tendered his resignation as professor in Lane Seminary. This 
was honorable, tho doubtless in his Judgment a great sacrifice to 
make toa fine and high sense of honor. The Board of Trustees 
refused to accept his resignation, but’ continued his services to 
the end of the term, and then invited him to serve during the 
coming year. This action of the Board merited and received the 
condemnation of the Assembly. Professor Smith, in his pub- 
lished letter, declares that “the Assembly has gone beyend its 
rights in pronouncing upon the acts of our trustees.” ‘This 
plain usurpation of power,” ete. Now it is admitted that the 
Assembly has no such legal right tosit in judgment upon the 
acts of the Trustees of Lane Seminary as makes the approval 
of the Assembly necessary to the validity of such acts. It 
has never claimed nor 
right... But the Assembly has a greater right, and a higher 
duty. It is the moral right and duty of bearing witness 
to the supreme necessity of faithfulness to sacred vows and cov- 
enant obligations voluntarily entered into. It bore such testi- 
mony with regard to the World’s Fair and the Chinese Registra- 
tion Act. Much more was it the duty of the Assembly to bear 
witness when the breach of trust was Committed by the members 
of itsown Church, and that with regard to an institution of 
sacred learning very closely related to the Assembly. The Board 
of Trustees of a Presbyterian seminary are in honor and duty 
bound to have respect to the action of a presbytery affecting the 
ecclesiastical standing of a professor in their seminary. 


attempted to exercise any such 


Even if 
the action of the Presbytery of Cincinnati was manifestly con- 
trary to fact and justice and was a gross outrage upon Professor 
Smith, yet as Christians and law-abiding Presbyterians it) was 
the duty of all concerned to obey the decision of the court legally 
and properly reached, until it was reversed. Professor Smith 
recovnized his duty in this respect when he tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Board. Alas that he should have spoiled so noble 
a record by his reflections upon the Assembly and his appeal for 
sympathy and indorsement for the Trustees if they should con- 
tinue to resist the Assembly! It is not a matter of opinion ; it is 
not a mere question of loyalty; it is not even a question as to who 
is right; itis the supreme duty of faithfulness to vows. If this 
be disregarded the very foundation of character is overturned, 
* Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle’ Who shall dwell in 
thy holy hill? He that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not.” Faithfully yours, Joun Dixon, 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE second session of the Catholic Summer School of 
America was formally opened at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 
16th, the sessions being held in the new theater and in St. 
John’s Church. Next: year it is hoped that the grand 
auditorium will he ready. 


....lowa College conferred upon the Rev. B. Fay Mills 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and a doctorate could 
xo to no more useful clergyman. In a very appreciative 
and courteous letter addressed to President Gates he de- 
clines to accept the title, saying that he believes the spirit 
of the Master’s words, ‘* Be not ye called Rabbi,’”’ indicates 
to him that he ought not to be called by any title of honor 
that is not owned by all his faithful brethren in the mis- 
sion of Christ. He therefore begs that he may be allowed 
to “remaio a plain minister of Christ till the end of my 
pilgrimage.” 


....The Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Hamilton, of Louisville, 
Ky., formerly of New York City, has resigned his position 
on the Board of Trustees, @ Center College, Kentucky, of 
which Dr. W. C. Young, the ex-Moderator of the General 
Assembly, is President. Dr. Hamilton is opposed to the 
course taken by Dr. Young with regard to Professor Briggs 
and announces that he largely shares the views of the latter 
in regard to the three fountains of divine authority and 
the character of the Bible. Feeling thus that he is not in 
cordial sympathy with Dr. Young he has resigned his po 
sition as trustee of that college. 


....The third annual International Convention of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of? America, was held at 
Indianapolis for three days last week. About 3,000 dele- 
gates were present, President John W. Chapman made 
the opening address. The old Central Church building 
had been gayly decorated and fitted up as a sort of central 
headquarters, but the meetings were mostly held in Tom- 
linson Hall. On the second day the various committees 
met and adopted their reports, and in the afternoon there 
were addresses on various topics, among them on “ Re- 


ligious Liberty, the Trophy of the Baptists.”” There was 


an open parliament with the topic of ‘The Conquest 
Meeting,’ led by the Rev. Frank S. Dobbins, of Philadel- 
phia, The convention adjourned Saturday evening. 





...-One of the most inspiring incidents at the Epworth 
League Convention, in Cleveland, was Governor McKin- 
ley’s address, and one of the most telling parts of his ad- 
dress was the following: 


* The demand of the time and the need of the houristhe young 
man securely grounded in honesty and integrity, the man of 
pure character. It is the best thing he can have, the best thing 
any of us can have. The safest companion, the strongest friend. 
It lasts longerand wears better than anything else. Religion and 
morality are no longer scoffed at, no longer the badge of weak- 
lings and enthusiasts, but of distinction, enforcing respect even 
from those who do not believe in the Christian religion. They 
are the most priceless possessions which any young man can 
have. They constitute a coin which always passes current, 
which neither depreciates nor corrodes, which cannot be dis- 
credited and which is always in demand. The young man who 
possesses these qualities does not have to wait long for employ- 
ment, and when once employed, with industry and ability, pro- 
motion awaits him.” 


.... The Evangelical Alliance of this country bas issued 
a preliminary address in regard toan International Chris 
tian Conference, to be held in the Memorial Art Palace at, 
Chicago, October &th to 15th. The subjects to be discussed 
are divided into four sections: (1) ‘ Christian Liberty,” 
with papers on the present condition of religious liberty 
throughout the world, religious liberty and the State, and 
religious liberty and the progress of mankind: (2) ‘*The Re- 
ligious Liberty of Protestant Christendom,” with papers 
that do not so much attempt a statistical presentation as 
discuss existing currents of religious thought and life in 
Kurope, America and Australia ; (3) Christian Union and 
Co-operation,” with addresses on organic union, its reasons 
and prospects, denominational federation and the necessity 
of co-operation ; (4) “The Churches and Sociological Prob- 
lems,”’ calling especial attention to the resources of the 
Christian Church as illustrated in the various denomina 
tional Church congresses preceding this conference, and 
pointing out the relations of the Church to the great social 
and industrial problems of modern civilization. There 
will also be emphasized the necessity of united action on 
the part of the Churches for the accomplishment of their 
evanyelic and social mission. All ecclesiastical bodies, 
theological seminaries, ministerial associations, local 
churches as well asalliances, are cordially invited to send 
delegates, communicating with the General Secretary of 
the Evangelical Alliance at its new rooms in the United 
Charities Building, 105 East T'wenty-second Street, New 
York City. 

...-There has beeu much interest excited in this city, 
and it will probably extend throughout the country, over 
the reported consolidatiou of two of the most prominent 
Presbyterian churches—the famous Brick Church, of 
which the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., is the pastor, and 
the Church of the Covenant, of which the Rev. J. H. 
Mellvaine, D.D., is pastor. These churches have for some 
time felt the pressure of the uptown movement, and while 
neither of them is weak, it has become evident that. it 
would be increasingly diflicult to keep them up to their 
full standard. They are not far removed from each other, 
and some time since the suggestion was made that they 
be united. They are very much in sympathy in matters 
of church polity and church action, and would probably 
accomplish such union with less difficulty than most 
others. Within the past few weeks a committee repre 
senting the Board of Trustees of each church has been 
looking into the matter, and it has been stated that it was 
decided to dispose of the Church of the Covenant, the con- 
gregation uniting with the Brick Church in its building 
on Fifth Avenue. Dr. Mellvaine, it is understood, will be 
associated with Dr. Van Dyke in the pastoral care of the 
united church. The sum set as the proceeds of the sale of 
the Church of the Covenant is $350,000. Good authority 
states that the sale has not been consummated, tho it will 
probably be so early in the fall. The Church of the Cove- 
nant has been particularly closely connected with Union 
Seminary, both its first pastor, Dr. George L. Prentiss, and 
its second pastor, Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, being now mem- 
bers of the faculty of that seminary. Dr. MclIlvaineis also 
one of the Board of Directors. 

sae Ata business meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors of the Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church, South, to be opened in Louis- 
ville, Ky., the following persons were elected members of 
the faculty : the Rev. William Hoge Marquess, D.D., Pro 
fessor of Old Testament Exegesis and of the tHnglish Bible 
and Biblical Theology: the Rev. Charles R. Hemphill, 
D.D , Professor of New Testament Exegesis; the Rev. 'T’. 
Dwight Witherspoon, D.D.. LL.D., Professor of Homileties 
and Pastoral Theology-and Biblical Introduction ; the 
Rey. Francis R. Beattie, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of System 
atic Theology and Apologetics: the Rey. T. M. Hawes, 
Professor of Eloeution: the Rev. Kdwin Muller, Adjunct 
Professor of Church History and Church Polity. These 
gentlemen have all accepted their election. The course of 
study is distributed among distinct schuols, as in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. ‘The studies in most of the schools 
will be covered in one year, but graduation in all the 
schools entitling the students to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity will require three or four years, according to the 
ability and qualifications of students. Students will be 
allowed some choice in the election of studies but subject 
to thedirection and control of the faculty. Arraugements 
are also made for special study for a longer or shorter time 
and for ruling elders or others who may desire to fit them - 
selves for work in Sunday-schools, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations or other lines of Christian activity. No 
fees or charges of any kind will be made to the students. 
Comfortable rooms neatly furnished will be provided, and 
the cost of board, including fuel and light, it is expected 
will be brought within twelve dollars a month. Theses 
sion will begin on Monday, October 2d, and continue seven 
months with a recess of one day, Christmas. Much en 
couragement is felt’ over the prospects of the institution, 
not only with regard to its training and scholarship, but 
especially for practical training and adaptation to the 
needs of the present day, which it is expected will be found 
in the city. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 30TH. 
PAUL AT EPHESUS: ACTS 19; 1-12. 


GULVEN 'TEXt.—When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.—John 16: 13. 

NoreEs.—Since the events of the previous lesson Paul has 
visited Jerusalem and taken long trips, which the scholar 
will learn from the intervening verses. ‘Apollos was 
ut Corinth.’—Having been instructed, in Paul’s absence, 
by Aydila and Priscilla; and afterward sent to Corinth. 
-——"“Upper country.’°—The high hill country of Asia 
Minor, over which he went, returning to Ephesus by land 
dnd passing through Cilicia. “‘ Did ye recelve the Holy 
(host ?”—This refers to a peculiat manifestation of power 
which seems to have passed away now, but which was 
usual then. One form was speaking with tongues, and it 
was joined with an exaltation and excitement more like 
what has been observed in some modern revivals.—-— 
* We did not so much axshear whether the Holy Ghost was 
given.”’—This is the better translation. They knew of 
John’s teaching, which clearly recognized the Holy Spirit. 
-“ Into Johws baptism.’—This shows what a new 
thing Christianity was. They had never before come across 
Christians, but had been taught by some who had received 
John’s baptism. We also see how loose a thing disciple- 
abip and the Church were then; they were recognized as 
believers, even tho they had never received Christian bap- 
tism. “Spoke with tongues and prophesied.’’—These 
were the evidences of the Holy Spirit. The first we do not 
very well understand ; the last was simple exhortation, 
giving their testimony and exhorting others, not foretell- 
ing. Inthe New Testament prophecy seldom means fore- 
telling. “About tiwelve.’—This was a curious event, 
and, therefore, noted as unusual,-———‘ The kingdom of 
(iod.”—That which the people were expecting and did not 
comprehend, and which John the Baptist and Jesus had 
proclaimed. Paul explained it by argument from the Old 
Testament.-———“‘ The school of one Tyrannis.”’—Proba- 
bly a heathen teacher of rhetoric, « schoolmaster.——" [n 
Asia,”’—The province of that name in the northwest of 
Asia Minor.———“ Special miracles.”’—Paul does not seem 
to bave counted much on doing miracles as a way of gain- 
ing converts; but the people believed him to be a saint 
and miracle-worker, and taking these ways they were 
healed. 

Mnstruction.—The first lesson from this passage is of the 
very small amount of instruction that is absolutely re- 
quired to make people disciples—scarcely anything more 
thana willing mind. These twelve people are called dis 
ciples, when as yet they knew scarce anything of the story 
aod mission of our Lord, did not know that he required 
baptism into the name of the Holy Trinity, and knew of 
the Holy Spirit ovly by nume. Yet they were disciples, 
tho utterly untaught in any of the elements of Christian- 
ity, except repentance, and the expectation of a kingdom 
of God and a Messiah. 

This fact should be no excuse for us to remain ignorant 
of the truth accessible to us. As soon as Paul told them 
what John’s teaching implied, namely, belief on Him who 
should come, they believed and were baptized. A teachable 
rind is the chief test of true discipleship. A disciple isa 
learner. 

John’s baptism was sufficient as long as nothing more 
was accessible. John taught enough to save the soul of 
those who received it in repentance of sin. Repentance is 
one form of the many-sided conditions of eternal life which 
we sometimes call righteousness, sometimes repentance, 
sometimes faith, sometimes love: but all are one and the 
same thing under various phases, 

Baptism is not so much the condition of salvation as the 
symbol of the condition. We are told to repent and be 
baptized, or to believe and be baptized. The baptism is 
part of the obedience, but. the essential thing is what is 
spiritual in the heart, repentance or belief, and not the 
baptism which is formal and ceremonial. 

Yet baptism is required, because some form of confession, 
some evidence to the world is necessary. A man does not 
do all his duty who does the first essential thing, repent- 
ing and believing, and then does not join the Church. He 
must confess before the world. He will want to if he really 
believes, 

Paul stayed some three years in Ephesus, quite a fair 
pastorate. He did not believe merely in the work of an 
evangelist, in preaching and running away. 

Paul believed in concentrating his main work in the 
large cities. His short stays were in the small places, but 
he stayed a long time in such large cities as Corinth and 

Kphesus and Antioch. It isimportant to put the best and 
strongest work into the cities. 

Tn verse 9 the Christian teaching is called ‘‘ the Way.” 
That is what Christians then called it. It is the only 

proper, the only safe way in which we should travel. 

Here was another case in which the whole weight of the 
dominant Church, Jewish still, was against the new Way, 
and Paul at last had to break from them. Just so when 
our missionaries first went to the Armenians and Nesto- 
rians they tried to work with them, but were soon com- 
pelled to withdraw and organize separate congregations. 

Paul was not very particular where he went to preach if 
he only reached the people. He went to a heathen philoso- 
pher’s schoolroom. There is nothing particularly sacred 
about a church or profane about a theater when it comes 
tu teaching people of Christ. Only go where the people 
will come. 

We cannot make much out of those miracles of healing 














which people received by carrying off aprons or handker- 


chiefs which had touched his body. He does not seem to 
have taken much interest in such miracles. Weare glad 


to have hetter ways now of caring for the sick than they 
Now God sends physicians and provides hospi- 


had then. 


Missions. 
THE CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 


Liberal Japanese Converts. 


SERIOUS PROBLEMS IN BRAZIL. 


Missionaries Report Progress in 


CHINA, JAPAN, INDIA, BRAZIL, THE PAOIFIO, 
MEXICO. 

CHINA. 

THE OUTLOOK. 





BY THE REV. B. HENRY, 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


Cc. D.D., 


lr is now several weeks since the Exclusion Act was 
pronounced constitutional. The Chinese here are in con- 
stant telegraphic communication with their countrymen 
in America, and are kept informed iu regard to the latest 
phases of the * burning ” question. We have watched with 
no small degree of anxiety the course of events, fearing 
hostile demoustrations of a retaliatory nature. It is sat- 
isfactory and to a degree reassuring that, thus far, there 
has been no popular expression of resentment, nor, so far 
as I can learn, is the matter very widely discussed among 
the people. The native press is comparatively silent on 
the question. Several articles have appeared, severely 
criticising the measure, but in a very reasonable spirit. 
The Chinese, both Government and people, seem to be be 
having with dignity in the matter. I do not argue from 
the present quietude—or it may be indifference-—-that we 
have nothing to fear. On the contrary, we have much to 
fear; but as missionaries we do not propose to accept the 
evils that have been predicted asinevitable until they are 
forced upov us, 

In the meantime every department of mission work is 
being pushed forward with energy. New schools and 
chapels are being opened in Canton and the interior, new 
stations are being occupied, property acquired and build- 
ings erected ; plans for advance along the whole line are 
being matured, and all the multiform agencies at work 
are being utilized to the utmost. 

The temper of the people at present appears, on the 
whole, to be favorable. They come in large numbers to 
our chapels and listen respectfully. A consignment of 
“bad literature” from the North reached Canton a few 
weeks ago, and was widely sold at the bookstalls. Copies 
of the obnoxious publication were procured and sent to the 
Viceroy, Li-Hung-Chang, brother ef the Grand Secretary, 
who at once took measures to suppress the books and stop 
their sale. There was nothing new in the unspeakable 
vileness of these books. They were simply reprints of the 
old “ Death Blow to Corrupt Doctrines,” which appeared 
some twenty-five years ago. 
We are not disheartened, and have no thotght of retiring 
or contracting our field of activity. We feel more strong 
ly than ever the need of more consecrated men, especially 
soundly converted and well-trained natives to meet the 
opportunities that open in increasing numbers, and re 
spond to the direct calls that come to carry the Gospel and 
present it effectively to the multitudes ready to listen, and 
it may be, accept it. Onward, ever onward is our motto, 
until China is won for Christ. 


Canton. 


MATERIAL ADVANTAGES TO CHRISTIAN 
CONVERTS. 
BY THE RE v. & Kr. WOODLN, 


Missionary of the American Board 


ten or more years. 


and especially upon the keeping of the Sabbath. 

The first and most desired advantage accruing to some 
of the converts is employment by the mission. Taking as 
an example one of the most successful missions located at 
Fuchau, having somewhat over three thousand church 
members, I find from their printed reports that they em- 
ploy in various kinds of church and school work 375 per- 
sons. Each of these has as an average at least one other 
Christian dependent upon them for support. They have 
in their boarding schools of all kinds 235 pupils, most of 
them from Christian families, all of whom are aided to 
some extent, a great majority of them receiving board and 
tuition free of charge. This number, added to that of 
those employed, as above mentioned, and also increased by 
those Christians who are dependent upon them, makes 485, 
or nearly one-third as many as there are church members 
in all, who are receiving more or less pecuniary advantage 
from foreign funds by reason of their connection with 
Christianity. They also have 1,500 day school pupils, of 
whom, at the time of the report, 600 or more were directly 
or indirectly rewarded pecuniarily for their school attend- 
ance, besides having their tuition free. The rest of the 
1,500 all receive their tuition at a less rate than would be 
paid in the non-Christian schools. 

By reason of the boarding schools Christian families can 
look forward to the education of their sons and daughters 


incur for the education of their sons. And when educated 








tals for the sick or insane, 


My remarks upon this topic will apply especially to the 
older mission stations, those that have been established 
What I say will not contradict the 
truth that in many instances great trial, disgrace and 
hardship are attendant upon conversion to Christianity, 


atfar less expense than their heathen neighbors must 


the mission at higher rates than the average received by 

those who have studied the same length of time in heathen 

schools. 

As the average rates of pay for all the employés of the 

missions—for preachers, teachers, Bible women, colporters, 

etc.—are higher than persors of the same ability would be 

able to receive from native employment, there is a con- 

stant desire and pressure to be taken into mission em- 

ployment. The Christian sentiment and sympathy of the 
missionary, and especially of missionary ladies, during the 
first years of missionary residence, before acquiring a 

practical knowledge of the people, has often done real 

damage to the work by unduly raising wages and by gifts, 

whose after influence upon self-support of the churches 
and true views of Christian work and duty have been bad. 
The unwise use of money has sometimes emphasized to 
the natives the hope of material gain from joining the 

Christians. 

These things have led some missionaries to think that no 
foreign money should be paid to the Chinese Christians 
for preaching ; so that they might truly say to their hear- 
ers that they are not paid by the foreigner to preach the 
foreign religion. Other missionaries would restrict the 
living wholly upon native church support only to the pas- 
tors, leaving the evangelists to be paid by the Foreign Soci- 
ety. In Japan this has led in some cases to an unwilling- 
ness to be pastors, many preferring to be evangelists, and 
so receive their support from the steady and liberal pay- 
ments of the Foreign Society. 

Still the good work goes steadily forward with its leaven- 
ing effect. The people about us are less and less opposed 
to the truth. New chapels are opened every year, and hun- 
dreds are received to the Christian fellowship yearly. The 
Chinese ofticers at Fuchau give 3600 yearly to two mis 
sionary hospitals located here. 

Fuchau. . 


WORK IN SHANSIL. 


BY THE REV, J. B. THOMPSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


n 


The mission occupies three stations, 
station, has been operated ten years. 

and proud, 
boys’ 


I’aiku, the oldest 

The people are rich 

They live in fine houses. Here we have a 

boarding-school, with twenty-four pupils. The 

School has been established five years, and is growing in 

public favor, The boys are required to pay nearly one-half 
the cost of their board. Many applicants are turned away 
for want of accommodation. 

There is here also the beginning of a church. Twelve 
have been baptized, and about as many others received as 
catechumens. The work has received a setback by the 
lamented death of Dr. Jas. Goldsbury in March last, which 
sad event leaves this station without a physician. 

Féncho Fu was first occupied six years ago. It is fifty 

four miles southwest from ‘aiku. Here the mission has 
opeved a boarding school, which now numbers twenty-five 
pupils. ‘The schoolis popular. The session last year ex 

tended over 200 days, with two and one-half hours each day 
devoted to distinctively Christian studies, including the 
Catechisin, the Peep of Day, and the Holy Bible. 

There is also a large and growing medical work at this 
station. Four persons were lately baptized there; four 
catechumens were enrolled, ; 

Jén Ts’un isa large village in the midst of numerous 
other large towns and villages. Less than two years ayo 
it was made a station of the mission. It is fifteen miles 
northeast from ‘Maiku., There is a day school here, with 
aun average attendance of seven boys. 

At all three places the Sabbath services are well at 
tended, There are three out-stations, two of which have 
day schools, with Christian teachers, who have forty boys 
under instruction. 

Systematic work is done in a few of the larger towns, 
and thus in various ways the Gospel is being disseminated. 
I am surprised as I go about the villages to find how much 
the Gospel is attracting the attention of the inhabitants. 
The Chinese mind, which has been dormant for centuries, 
is at last beginning to think again. Even that is no small 
victory for the Gospel to have won. 

In order to work more effectively we have appealed for 
two missionary families, two physicians, and three young 
ladies. All these would find their hands more than full 
immediately. At least they would witness the fields ripen- 
ing, and wait eagerly for the time when they could enter 
in and help reap the harvest. 


Jén Ts'un, Shansi. 


JAPAN. 
HOLDING THE FORT. 





BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Charch. 


THe Hakodate District Conference was held this year at 
Iwanai, a large town on the west coast of the Hokkaido, 
about 150 miles northwest of Hakodate—June Ist-4th. 
Iwanai has a population of about 5,000. Herring fishing is 
the leading industry of the place. This year—in April and 
May—large quantities of these fish were caught—larger 
than for several years. <A large proportion of these fish is 
converted into manure, by boiling in large iron boilers, and 
then drying in the sun. This manure is shipped to the 
more southerly part of the Empire. 

The special feature of the Conference was the dedication 
of the new chapel, Sunday afternoon, June4th. Work was 
begun at this place about two years ago, The membership 
is twenty-five. During the past year there has been no 
regular preacher stationed here; the preacher sent them, 
at the last Annual Conference, died within a month after 
hisarrival. In spite of this drawback, this little company, 
led by an earnest class leader, ‘‘held the fort,” and with 
commendable zeal planned and worked for the building of 
a chapel, to be in readiness for the District Conference. 








there is the prospect for many of them of employment by 





Think of it—a small company of believers,without a pastor 
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or preacher, werking thus together, and, in addition, 
building a chapel, and paying for it Largely themselves ! 

This chapel cost 220 yen. Of this amount these Chris- 
tians pay 160 yen—two men giving each 50 yen. Itis a 
neat and substantial building. Such a building in the 
United States would cost at least $400 or $500, It isa 
frame building, and plastered inside. It will seat 125 per- 
sons. One of these men, who gave the 50 yen, is a young 
and active physician ; the other is a prosperous farmer and 
dairyman. It will not take the Japanese churches long to 
become self-supporting when, in all parts of Japan, we can 
get a number of such men converted, The Japanese give 
liberally, considering their means, putting to shame many 
in the *‘ home” churches. 

Three years ago this physician was a skeptic; now he 
isan earnest believer. Oh, for stronger faith, and more 
faithful wrestling with individual souls. God is waiting 
to honor our faith and bless our labors. 

Hakodate. 

[Pressure of space compels us sometimes to condense our 
missionary letters. In treating thus two of Dr. Soper’s 
letters, in our number of January 19th, we inadvertently 
blundered in the statement of the first missionary work 
in the Hokkaido. Mr. and Mrs. Marris were there and at 
work about three years before the arrival of President 
Clark, who is credited with having secured their invita- 
tion.—EDITOR. | 


THE WORK—THE MISTAKES. 


BY THE REV. J. L. 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


DEARING, 


A recent cauntry tour of two weeks has served to deepen 
agrowing impression as to the large multitude who are 
as yet unreached by the Gospel. The tour was made 
through a part of the country where as yet the Gospel has 
been but little proclaimed. If the meetings alone were 
thought of the tour could be called a success, for all serv- 
ices were largely attended by audiences varying from one 
hundred to five hundred who invariably listened attentive- 
ly and earnestly to the words of eternal life. It was a 
privilege tosee such audiences and to observe the effect 
made upon them by the preaching of the Good News. But 
in someof the towns the spring Watsuri, or festival, was 
in progress and in attendance upon those merry-makings 
there were thousands. People coming from far and near 
throughout the surrounding country to take part in the 
sports which have a touch of religious service connected 
with them. As one looked upon these great crowds filling 
the town and then saw the one hundred, two hundred or 
three hundred only who listened to the preaching of the 
Truth a feeling of sadness and longing to reach those who 
did not hear and were not even aware of the great blessing 
that was near them filled us. 

I could not help wishing that some of these things could 
bave been seen and felt by those who are so pained at the 
errors of speech which the missionary unfortunately com- 
mits. To see svch audiences, and look into their eager 
faces, knowing all the time that you have a Gospel which 
will be of inestimable blessing to them now and in the 
world to come, knowing that you may never have another 
chance to tell them the story of salvation through Christ, 
is sufficient to urge most missionaries to speak, if they can 
make themselves understood, even at the risk of a few 
verbal errors which in a message of less importance might 
be even humorous. T could not but recall speeches that T 
had heard in America by foreigners who did not speak the 
English language very correctly, but who thoroughly be- 
lieved what they had to say,and the impressions made 
upon my mind at the time were still vivid. IT remembered 
too the story of a native deacon in Tokio who said that his 
first impressions as to the truth of Christianity were re- 
ceived from a young missionary who had been but a short 
time in the country. 

““Why, did you understand him ?”’ said his questioner, 

“No, I did not understand him very well; but T knew by 
the way he acted that it was an important matter, and I re- 
solved to know more about it.” 

I would not depreciate the value of preparation for mis- 
sion work. It must be long and patient. No man needs a 
more thorough training, both at home and on the field 
than the missionary. The language must be mastered; 

’ but, in view of the importance of the message, the needs 
of the people. the few who have thoroughly mastered the 
language and can use it, do not laugh too heartily at the 
mistakes of which no one is more painfully conscious than 
the missionary who makes them: but rather pray that God 
will bless the truth spoken in a broken way, and that, free- 
dom of speech may be given to those who long to declare 
fully the truth as it is in Jesus. Only those who have 
stood face to face before a people with a new language, and 
have felt the effectual barrier that it is when one wishes 
to publish peace and is unable to speak. Only such a one 
can sympathize fully with those who before they can speak 
the language perfectly feel compelled to begin to speak 
when they can make themselves understood, even if there 
are mistakes in their utterances. 

Yokohama. 


ITEMS FROM CENTRAL JAPAN. 


BY THE JAMES H. 


Missionary of the American Board. 


REV. PETTEE, 


The trustees of the Doshisha, Kioto’s famous college, 
have voted President Kozaki a year’s leave of absence to 
travel and study abroad. He is indebted to Prof. G. T. 
Ladd, of Yale, for the opportunity to study at New Haven. 
It is also his hope to secure funds toward the endowment 
of the collegiate and theological departments of the school. 

Those who cherish the memory of his predecessor, the 
sainted Neesima, and who realize the worth to Japan at 
this critical period of a thoroughly equipped Christian uni- 
versity will not lose the opportunity of lending a hand— 
filled with yellow coin if possible—to the modest but tal- 


ere 





ented head of Japan’s most vigorous Christian institu- 
tion. 

Would that other generous Americans might be induced 
to follow the example set by J. N. Harris, of New London, 
until all departments of this broad, high-minded school be 
placed on a substantial footing. 

Loyal disciples of Father Endeavor Clark will rejoice 
to be told that the influence of bis manly work ‘in this 
region wears well. I am acquainted with several societies 
that are the life and hope of their churches. One such 
gives up two-thirds of its meeting once or twice a month 
for the sake of personal work, all the active members en- 
gaging in house-to-house visitation. These might be called 
circuit consecration meetings. I think there mnst be now 
nearly if not quite forty Christian Endeavor Societies in 
all Japan, as against less than half a dozen a year ago; 
and most of them are vigorous, practical organizations. 
And the end is not yet. 

High-strung Japanese are very sensitive these days over 
all international complications. The newspapers and 
politicians lose no opportunity of stirring up feeling on 
such questions as foreign residence in the interior, foreign 
ownership of property, foreign discourtesies and mis- 
behavior. 

The long and vexing delay over treaty revision is largely 
responsible for this reactionary wave. It is to be said, 
however, that the common people entertain no hostility to 
foreigners except ina few localities where the Buddhist 
cult still reigns supreme. If left to themselves there 
would be no undue excitement. 

The boiling pot rests on three red-hot feet—the press, the 
priests and the politicians. To change the figure they are 
lively peas indeed, and the only wonder is that the people 
keep as quiet as they do amid all the agitation. Itis a 
time for the exercise of unwonted patience, perseverance 
and self-forgetful labor on the part of all true missionaries, 
and of prevailing prayer, generous gifts and abounding 
sympathy for us workers on the part of all home 
Christians. 

Okayama. 


INDIA. 
BIBLE REVISION. 


BY THE REV. H. C. SCHMIDT, D.D., 
Missionary of the Lutheran Church, 


A COMPANY of five missionaries and two native Chris- 
tians met recently at Madras at the call of the Madras Aux- 
iliary Bible Society, to consider the question of securing 
a successor to Dr. John Hay, who had had general charge 
of the work of revision, but had been unable to complete 
the work before his death. He left the last revision of the 
New Testament and about one-fifth of the work on the Old 
Testament uncompleted. After some discussion it was de- 
cided to press on the New Testament work that the Telu- 
gus might have it as soon as possible and leave the choice 
of a successor and tbe work on the Old Testament till 
August. 

Another important question, which came up for decision, 
was thé rendering of the Great Commission and the word 
for baptism. At the meeting in 1879 at Bangalore, the 
American Baptist delegates had instructions not to trans- 
literate the word fazrifu, but to select a Telugu word 
which meant ‘‘to dip.””. Dr. Hay and the delegates of the 
Church Mission favored the transliteration of the Greek 
word asin the English and other versions. However, as 
the Baptist delegates argued in favor of the word 
snanam, this was adopted. Snanam is not only used 
by the Brahmins for their holy rites of purification, but 
also by most Christians for baptism. However, when the 
Baptists in America learned that non-Baptists argued that 
snanam could be performed by pouring and sprinkling as 
well as by dipping, they objected to this term and ordered 
their missionaries to use a word which meant dipping alone. 
But such a word does not exist in Telugu. The word used in 
the Baptist Telugu version of the New Testament is the only 
Telugu word for dipping. But muntzu means not only 
dipping, but also cheating and ruining, and a sentence like 
this, ‘‘ Did Rev. N. baptize you (N. ninnu muntzinadd ?) 
would by ninety-nine out of a hundred be understood to 
mean: ‘Did Rev. N. cheat or ruin you ?” A word witha 
bad meaning is worse than a word with no meaning; and 
we have good reason to believe that the Baptists will unite 
with us in the use of the Greek term transliterated, which 
we resolved to adopt. 

Dr. Hay bas translated the Great Commission as one sen- 
tence with “make disciples,” as the finite verb. | But as 
the finite verb must come last in Telugu sentences, the 
Baptists object to this translation. It is, however, re- 
markable that Dr. Carey, who was the first to translate the 
New Testament into Telugu, rendered the Great Com- 
mission in the same way as Dr. Hay. The native revisers 
were also strong in favor of this rendering, and considered 
it the only right one. But as the Baptists are so strong in 
their objection, it was resolved to break up the Great Com- 
mission into two sentences: 1. Having gone iuto all the 
world, disciple all nations. 2. Having baptized them, 
teach them to keep. It is better to have one Telugu ver- 
sion than two. 

Rajahmundry. 


REAL AND RAPID PROGRESS. 


BY THE REV. H. J. BRUCE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


I had occasion to go to Wai, twenty miles from Satara, 
a few days ago, to perform a marriage ceremony; and 
what I saw of the mission work there reminded me very 
forcibly of some of the unpleasant experiences of the past. 
Thirty years, or more ago, when Mr. Ballantine, of our 
mission, and the renowned Dr. Wilson were passing 
through Wai, and attempted to preach the Gospel there, 
they were ill-treated by the Brahmins, and dirt and cow- 





dung were thrown upon them. In 1880 Mr. Wells obtained 
a small house in Wai and placed some preachers there. 
But he had great difficulties to contend with, and aftera 
year he returned to America. leaving the out-station in my 
charge. A serious battle had to be fought with the Brah- 
mins before our Christians were allowed to live in peace. 
The Brahmins forbade their going into the common ba- 
zaar, and whenever they went to the bazaar to purchase 
supplies it was a signal fora mob. This could not be long 
endured ; and when it was found that patience was not 
likely to accomplish our object an appeal was made to 
Government, the ringleaders were punished, and the 
Christians were no longer molested. 

The Christian community at Wai has greatly increased 
since that time. A most desirable site has been obtained, 
and a mission bungalow built. The feelings of the people 
have so far changed that the mission has thought it safe 
for two ladies, Mrs. Sibley and Miss Gordon, to occupy the 
station alone. Instead of the violent opposition which was 
expected, they have been aided by the people in many 
ways. What surprised me most on my recent visit was 
that they had been able to rent some convenient upper 
rooms for a girls’ school right in the center of the bazaar, 
where, twelve years ago, our Christians were not even 
allowed to purchase their daily supplies of food ! 

It is thus that we see the work advancing on every hand, 
in ways which cannot be tabulated, but which none the 
less indicate real and rapid progress. Indeed, it is this 
gradual and widespread change in the attitude of the peo- 
ple toward Christianity that gives the missionary hope of 
larger future results, more than any number of individual 
baptisms which he may have to record in his annual re- 
ports. 

Satara. 





BRAZIL. 
SERIOUS PROBLEMS, 


BY THE REV. J. J. TAYLOR, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


No country, I suppose, can be found that offers more 
serious problems than does this ‘‘Southern Paradise,” as 
Brazil is sometimes called. Here the statesman, the poli- 
tician, the social reformer and the missionary are taxed to 
their utmost to solve the problems that present them- 
selves on every hand. They call this a republic, “the 
latest star in the galaxy of republics”; nothing was ever 
much further from the truth. It would be but for two 
rather serious defects—it is neither by nor for the people. 
In the first place only about one man in a hundred takes 
any interest whatever in the elections, than which there 
can be no greater farce. Then the few who take part in 
politics are about equally divided between republicans and 
monarchists. In the third place,almost without excep- 
tion, all who are interested are looked upon as office- 
seekers—for the money there may be in the office. There is 
no public confidence either at home or abroad. ‘There 
is neither patriotism nor executive ability in the Bra- 
zilian,” said a man to me, who has had a Jong and useful 
lifeamong them. Another said: “They pretend to copy 
and follow the Constitution of the United States ; but they 
cut out all the parts that are disadvantageous to self- 
aggrandizement.” 

Now let me add that one redeeming feature is that 
religious liberty is guaranteed here, yet, too, this is a great 
farce. No missionary has assurance that he will not re- 
ceive a shower of stones from the howling mob that doys 
his footsteps—that, too, with the knowledge and consent 
of the police. 

We are walking over the partially bidden mouth of a 
smoldering volcano that is constantly giving forth signs 
of an eruption. Even now in several states a fratricidal 
war is in progress—in one of which mutual extermination 
seems to be the order of the day. In this revolutionary 
feature of Brazil the religious “ seer’ thinks there may be 
ground for hopefulness. Seeing that nothing stable re- 
mains, whether we look to the social, moral and spiritual 
business or political feature, it is hoped that by the faith- 
ful presentation of the ever-abiding blessings of the Gos- 
pel many may be won to lives worthy of the name. 

The social reformer, too, has much to do. Insurmounta- 
ble difficulties rise up at the very outset. Disregard, 
wholesale and complete, of the Bible as the authoritative 
voice of God declaring vengeance against all ungodliness, 
has led priest and people alike and together into the great 
pitfall of unchastity. If you preach purity, insist upon it, 
denounce unchastity, you are laughed at for your pains 
and denounced as a hypocrite; for ‘‘manly purity is im- 
practicable, impossible and not demanded.”’ 

With all this cloud of darkness and death there is a sil- 
ver lining. There are at least a few who do show the 
power of the Gospel in the hearts and lives of those who 
by it do believe in God. Many places are sending Macedo- 
nian cries for helpers, many are hungering for the com- 
forts of the Gospel, many gladly hear the preaching of the 
Gospel and express entire belief in the message presented. 

Rio de Janeiro, 





MEXICO. 


“IN JOURNEYINGS OFT.” 


BY THE REV. D. F. WATKINS, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


WHEN on my late ten weeks’ trip on horseback on the 
Pacific Coast, between the ports of San Blas and Manza- 
nillo, I reached one afternoon a deep cafion where the people 
live in small colonies for nine months in the year under 
the large trees that abound along the river. Not having 
eaten food that day, I hastily built a fire and was cooking 
a little meat I had secured on the way,when a sick mother, 
lying on her mat under a few branches with a baby three 
or four days old in her arms, called my Mexican comrade 
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and asked him in a voice loud enough for me to hear if he 
would bring her a little meat in case we should return 
that way—she was ‘so weak.”? Never did a voice thrill a 
cook’s heart more thoroughly than hers did mine, and it 
was not long before I had the great pleasure of seeing her 
relish the best part of the dish I had prepared for my hun- 
gry comrade and myself. I must confess that I have sel- 
dom done better missionary work than when cooking for 
that poor sick woman. 

When I was spreading my blankets I discovered that I 
was within about fifty yards of the spot where, a few years 
ago, two American engineers had been killed and their 
little hut set on fire to consume their bodies, and that sev- 
eral individuals of the fiftv or sixty present as IT was 
assured, had participated in the horrible deed. The people 
were nominally Catholics, very superstitious, and hated 
foreigners. Nevertheless, until midnight I never had in 
my life, it seems to me, more earnest listeners to the words 
of life. Of course my cooking had undoubtedly helped 
matters. When I went to rest a man threw himself near 
my feet, rifle in hand, and said to me: ‘‘ Sleep, do not fear ; 
I will take care of you.”’ 

I got up early the following morning and reached a 
small ranch of several huts where but one family lived. 
My comrade and myself took possession of one of the 
huts. Soon after this, several travelers arrived and occu- 
pied the hut next to us. While wondering who our neigh- 
bors were.so well armed, we were pleased to hear one of them 
read the Gospel to his Catholic friends ; he was a man of 
influence and means. He offered to help support a preacher 
in his pueblo, forty miles from that place, if I would send 
one. 

The following night I slept in a little ranch on the top 
of one of the high mountains on the coast. The “ cagique,”’ 
headman among the dozen families there, came and sat 
with us near our camp fire. This aged man, who had been 
years ago a highway robber, listened until late at night to 
poor singing and poorer preaching, »ut with the result 
that he made up his mind to live a new life and tell all 
the people in the rancho what he had learned of Christ ; 
and I have learned since that his labors have been blessed. 

Mexico. 


THE PACIFIC. 
HURRICANE AND SICKNESS IN THE NEW 
HEBRIDES. 


BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 








WE are sorry we have to record two terrible disasters 
that have befallen the two medical mission stations in the 
New Hebrides. On the first week of March the northern 
end of the group was visited by a fearful hurricane. The 
islands principally affected are Ambrim, Malekula, Malo 
and part of Santo. 

The violence of the squalls,which were accompanied with 
torrents of rain,wrought more ruin to the settlers and mis- 
sionaries than all the hurricanes that, have visited these 
islands since white men knew them. 

On the fertile island of Ambrim Dr. and Mrs, Lamb, 
from the New Zealand Church, had established a medical 
Mission, the whole island was smiling with crops of maize, 
breadfruit, cocoanuts, etc. In one night the typhoon 
cleared the whole away, the growing food belonging to 
both whites and natives being destroyed. 

In the awful darkness of that night when huge trees 
were being torn up by the roots by the violence of the 
wind, and the rain falling in torrents, Dr. and Mrs. Lamb, 
with their twin baby boys, had to leave their home and 
grope their way to a hole of a hut surrounded by a wall of 
stones where the heathen chief and some twenty natives 
had found a refuge. ‘This was literally a case of the savage 
Wolf and the meek Lamb dwelling together. 

The missionary had just escaped in time, as the corru- 
vated iron roof was torn ir. pieces and blown abort in all 
directions, while the dwelling house was beat down by the 
force of the gale, their personal property being all more or 
less destroyed. 

A Queensland labor vessel, which had been cruising 
about, had her three masts snapped off like matchwocd, 
and a French schooner, named the ‘Ika buka,” was fairly 
whisked through the water at Malekula and lifted on toa 
coral reef, where she fell with such force that she broke in 
two. A competent judge in Sydney estimates that the 
actual loss of property to the English and French settlers 
and others will amount to no less than £160,000. 

In the south end of the New Hebrides group a calamity 
of another kind has befallen the other medical mission. 

On Futuna, where Dr. and Mrs. Gunn have been labor- 
ing for the past ten years, a Christian community had 
been formed, and the mission work was latterly of the 
most encouraging kind ; but in the end of February last a 
labor vessel from Queensland called at the island, and in 
some way or other an epidemic of dysentery had been in- 
troduced. Within a fortnight the disease beeame so fatal 
that thirty-five of the natives died, and many more, espe- 
cially of the young, were dying when the mail left. Two 
of Dr. Gunn’s own children, fine girls of seven and nine 
years, died. he third, aged five years, was not expected 
to recover, and Dr. and Mrs. Gunn had been themselves 
seized with the same trouble. We know not what news 
the next mail may bring. 

The New South Wales and the Victorisn Governments 
used to grant subsidies for the upholding of a monthly 
steamer service. This has been withdrawn, and a sailing 
schooner has been chartered by the Presbyterian Mission 
Board to convey supplies of food and other necessaries at 
intervals of about three months. 

The first Apostle and foreign missionary to the Gentiles 
served the Lord amid many tears and trials in his evangel- 
istic efforts; those who follow in the same footsteps have 
the same experience still, 

Leith, Scotland, 
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The prompt mention in ows list of * Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


IT would not be easy to speak too highly of the indvs- 
try and enthusiasm displayed by Professor Ashley in 
delving among the moldering archives of the past ; and 
if he exhibits less power of generalization than might be 
desired, it is to be remembered that a Henry Maine is 
not produced by every generation. Certainly Professor 
Ashley furnishes an abundance of materials for the com- 
prehension of many features of the period of which he 
treats, and his presentation of them is exceptionally 
good. The particulars of the organization and develop- 
ment of medieval crafts and guilds are intrinsically dry; 
but Professor Ashley’s account of them is not only read- 
able but positively interesting. So long as he confines 
himself to the marshaling of facts bearing upon theories 
or principles, we follow him with perfect confidence ; 
but some of his inferences appear to be invalid, and 
when he declares that a certain state of things ‘* proba- 
bly” existed, we find ourselves frequently disposed to 
ask for the evidence. 

As the feudal system gradually withered before the 
growth of the central government, so its counterpart in 
the towns eventually yielded to the development of na- 
tional feeling. The isolation of communities necessarily 
made them self-governing, and in the towns this gov- 
ernment was to a great extent taken charge of by the 
trade brotherhood or companies. This explains the ex- 
istence of numerous rules affecting matters now thought 
to be in the exclusive charge of the legislature and police. 
The companies, in short, were petty governing bodies, 
having tolerably complete control of their own members ; 
a state of things that still survives ir a modified form in 
the police powers of the older foreign universities. It 
is obvious that the origin of these craft companies lies 
very far back in the past ; for they did work in the way 
of government that had to be done, long before the Gen- 
eral Government was prepared to undertake it. 

The intense jealousy of one another that nations have 
exhibited, and still exhibit, was naturally preceded bv 
inter-municipal jealousy. The freemen of one town 
were as much afraid of the competition of their country- 
men as of that of foreigners, and the members of a 
brotherhood would not tolerate outsiders working at 
their trade. There was a constant ‘‘ war of tariffs,’” not 
between nations, for international trade did not exist, 
but between the different communities of the same na- 
tion. Everywhere the struggle was for exclusive privi- 
lege. Then, as now, the spirit of monopoly was inces- 
santly active, and it urged its claims upon the same 
grounds. There were always wicked competitors, who, 
unless restrained by law, would sell inferior wares to a 
deluded public; and there was the same anxiety lest 
inferior workmen should engage in the protected arts 
and mysteries, and lest too many workmen should be 
employed. Professor Ashley rather innocently supposes 
that this professed concern about maintaining the quali- 
ty of goods was, in the first place, sincere and disinter- 
ested ; but we donot observe that he offers any eviderce 
for this belief except the fact that the profession was 
made. But it may be asserted with great positiveness 
that there never was and never will be a monopoly 
openly declaring that its aims were purely selfish. Un- 
questionably those who desire legislative assistance 
against competition often sincerely believe that they 
have a single eye tothe public interest ; but they are 
seldom impartial witnesses. 

The chapters upon the Supremacy of the Towns and 

the Crafts seem to us to be the best in the book, and 
many entertaining extracts might be made from them. 
As to the extent of these organizations, Professor Ashley 
declares that 
“every occupation that engaged a score of men came, in 
the fifteenth century, to have an organization of its own, 
and one substantially the same as other occupations, with 
regular meetings, elected officers, prescribed payments for 
common purposes, the right of search, certain powers of 
jurisdiction, common religious interests or practices, and 
a defined position in the civic constitution.” 
The members of these mysteries were naturally inclined 
to keep their corporations small, and from them the 
civic dignitaries were usually chosen, They constituted the 
freemen of the city, and no one could expect to be made 
a freeman if he belonged to no craft. As to the religious 
character of these brotherhoods, Professor Ashley dwells 
upon it at some length, but with rather insufficient com- 
prehension of its significance. It would require the gen- 
ius of a Niebuhr or a Fustel de Coulanges to do full jus- 
tice to this theme. But Professor Ashley’s remarks upon 
the extent of the confiscations of the time of Edward VI 
certainly put the matter in a clearer light than it has 
hitherto stood in. 

In dealing with the ‘‘ Agrarian Revolution” Professor 
Ashley refutes some of Thorold Rogers’s hasty conclu- 
sions, and in the chapter upon the Relief of the Poor he 
renders a really valuable service to economic science by 
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exploding the generally accepted theory concerning the 
effect of the abolition of the monasteries upon pauperism 
in England. The monasteries, he contends, were “‘ cen- 
ters of pauperization,” and there is no evidence what- 
ever that they relieved all such distress as misfortune 
brought upon a laboring population. 

There was not so much difference between the state of 
affairs in England and on the Continent as is commonly 
supposed. Some extremely interesting experiments in 
dealing with pauperism on the part of Continental cities 
are related by Professor Ashley, and might well be 
studied by modern reformers. The chapter upon the 
Canonist Doctrine concerning usury, has a certain inter- 
est, but shows a certain remoteness from practical life 
on the part of the author, which is indicated again by 
his observation that society has been tolerably well freed 
from such elementary forms of fraud as short weight 
and short measure. But men cannot devote themselves 
both to books and practical affairs, and the immense 
number of references given by Professor Ashley shows 
that his reading must be incessant. At all events he has 
made a contribution of genuine value to economic bis- 
tory, partly in positive knowledge, but principally, in our 
judgment, in disposing of anumber of false assumptions 
which have of recent years been blatantly proclaimed as 
historical truths by a number of economic theorists. 


-s 
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Macmillan & Co. publish a second edition of the History 
of Federal Government, by the late Edward A. Freeman. 
The present edition is edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, under whose direction the 
whole is reprinted substantially as it was left by Mr. Free- 
man, with the exception of a few obvious corrections in 
the text, the addition of a new chapter which was to have 
been the first in the never finished second volume and a 
fragment on the German Confederacy. The editor has ap- 
pended some twenty or more pages of brief notes which 
are intended to make the corrections and additions that 
are required by the recent explorations and discoveries in 
Greece. The work itself remains as Mr. Freeman left it 
and is incomplete, he having left it where it stood when 
the first volume was published in 1868. It was his inten- 
tion to make a very close and full study of the principle of 
Federal Government in the United States, which he openly 
declared to be the largest and most perfect illustration of 
Federal Government. Unfortunately, however, he assumed 
that it was an experiment which, if it had not already 
gone to pieces, had at least been permanently split in two ; 
and that before 1869 ambassadors would be exchanged be- 
tween the Confederacy and the United States. This as- 
sumption pervades the first volume to such an extent as to 
make it difficult to see how the second could have been 
written without breaking up the first and recasting it en- 
tirely. The difficulty is rather increased by the author’s 
admiration for the Federal Constitution as left by Wash- 
iugton and Hamilton, which was so great that he intro- 
duced references to it as a standard of comparison in all 
parts of the volume, and always on the vicious assumption 
that it was a disrupted confederacy. Mr. Freeman was, 
however, as distinct a failure in home prophecy as foreign. 
He remarks (p. 70) that no one could wish “to restore 
Scotland or Ireland to the quasi-federal position which 
‘they held before their respective unions.” That is, how- 
ever, the very question now in the air in Great Britain. 
As to the attempt at federation then making in Germany, 
we who have its results before us, read with amusement 
Mr. Freeman’s assertion (p.75) that it could not last longer 
than through a single generation. All this must be taken 
for granted in Mr. Freeman,whose book remains in spite of 
these defects a great one. On the whole, we may admire the 
courage and honesty which required him on the one hand to 
stop short in his work when the end of our War overwhelm- 
ed such an important part of his theory, and, on the other 
hand,to leave what he had written unchanged as his honest 
reasoning on the facts as they stood at thetime. It is no 
more than just toadd thatthe tone he adopted was friend- 
ly enough. He did not betrayany sympathy with the South- 
ern Secession. He said openly that their constitutional 
argument would not hold water, and the point he was most 
anxiousto make was that the American disruption, tho it 
must be admitted as a fact, did not tell as an argument 
against the principle of Federal Government. It is his. 
misforoune that he took the fact for granted so easily and 
so early ; but it is easy enough to see how his very candor 
led him to speak of our disunion in advance as the 
bad point of the case against himself which had to be 
reckoned with in his defense of the Federal principle. 
(Macmillan &:Co., New York. $3.75.) 

lhe Repudiation of State Debts, by William A. Scott, 
Ph,D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Wisconsin, is the second number pub- 
lished in the *‘ Library of Economics and Politics,’’ edited 
by Prof. R.T. Ely. Itis a ‘study in the financial history 
of the eleven repudiating States — Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Minnesota, Michigan and Vir- 
ginia. By “repudiation” Professor Scott means the 
“scaling’’ of debts as well asthe refusal to pay them, 
and that, too, of prima facie indebtedness without re- 
gard to their legal or moral validity. At theend of an 
elaborate examination of the facts, the law and the con- 
stitutional limitations, he comes to the conclusion that no 
legal or constitutional remedy can be devised; that States, 
like individuals, must have the right to go into bankrupt- 
cy; and that resort to the Federal Courts is blocked by the 
sovereignty of the States and the importance of main- 
taining it. The remedies on which he falls back at last 
are the operation of economic, financial, social and moral 
principles, and the enormous financial value of credit and 
its relation to financial honesty. The manual is one of 
great value, and is done carefully and with discreet im- 


partiality. 
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The Drama. Addresses by Henry Ir- 
ving. With a Frontispiece by Whistler. 
(New York: Tait Sons & Co. #1.25.) These 
addresses upon the subject of Dramatic 
Art exemplify the difference between be- 
ing a great actor and being a great literary 
artist ora great philosopher. Mr. Irving 
says many good things in an interesting 
way : but his book is one which, if written 
by an unknown persen, would be thought 
scarcely worth extended notice. We find 
its chief appeal coming out of Mr. Irving’s 
attitude.. Evidently in appearing asa lec- 
turer before learned institutions it has been 
hard for him to shake off the character and 
traditions of his profession and stand forth 
ateacher conscious of having a genuine 
message to deliver. Wecan strongly sym- 
pathize with him here; for we feel that as 
an individual he does lift his head above 
thecrowd of players, and that his aspira- 
tions are immeasurably beyond the possi- 
bilities of the theater. One must smile, 
aud the smile is half sad, when the great 
actor assumes that his profession is to-day 
on an equal moral and iotellectual foot- 
ing with the learned professions, and when 
he stoutly disclaims apology for the char- 
acter of theatrical life. In his lecture on 
“The Stage As It Is.” delivered before the 
sessional opening of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution, 1881, he was not very 
successful in an evident effort to appear 
quite conscious of standing on the same 
plane with the masters of other arts. More- 
over, at the outset he blundered. No actor 
ever was or ever will be able to maintain 
that to see Shakespeare’s dramas acted is a 
better way to learn Shakespeare than to 
read him. ‘ Creating a part’ in Hamlet is 
a stage performance at best, and what the 
intellectual reader finds in the text is large- 
ly evaporated over the footlights. Great 
actors are powerful interpreters of the 
spirit and personality of dramatic charac- 
ters; but no great actor is great enough to 
come on the stage and interpret a whole 
play, or any part of it, better than Shakes- 
peare’s genius does it in the play itself. In 
a word,no stage art is equal to the poet's art. 
Mr. Irving isa special pleader in his own 
behalf; and one follows him with a sympa- 
thetic desire that by some impossible turn 
he may be able to gain his main point and 
show that the greatest actor’s genius—his 
own or Booth’s, say—is equal to the great- 
est poet’s, the greatest painter's, the great- 
est musician’s, or even the greatest orator’s, 
Of course one koows this cannot be. The 
comparison is the most unfortunate thing 
in the world for histrionic art. Itisasifa 
frog puffed himself up to sing with a night- 
ingale. Mr. Irving tries to appear unaware 
of impassable barriers which shut the play- 
er away from the highest pastures of the 
creative genius, and this is the pathos of 
his book. As to the other assumption, that 
the player’s life isas free from immoralities 
as that of artists in the higher realms, we 
should say it is not true. Temptations are 
condensed behind the scenes of theatrical 
experience, and morality is largely a matter 
of keeping away from temptations. Mr. 
Irving’s book is well worth reading as the 
best that can be said bya great actor whose 
interest in his profession has been always 
in the direction of ennobling its art and 
purifying its life. 


The Youth of Frederick the Great. By 
Ernest Lavisse. Translated from the 
French by Mary Bushnell Coleman. (S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 2.00.) Professor 
Ernest Lavisse, of the Sorbonne, Paris, has 
earned his reputation as a historian by his 
“History of Frederick the Great,” in which 
he has placed the subject upon a broad and 
more impartial ground than Carlyle. He 
writes with a French clearness and vivacity 
which has given the work rapid sale. Mrs. 
Mary Bushneli Coleman has done the work 
of translation so well as to have reproduced 
the work with the vigor and vivacity of an 
English original. The Refounding of 
the German Empire, 1848-1871. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S. 1. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. &1.75.) Colonel Malleson 
denotes himself in this volume to the 
military history of the founding of the new 
German Empire. He makes a long start 
back from Charlemagne and the Napoleonic 
period and the events intervening between 
the disaster at Jena and the Schleswig- 
Holstein imbroglio and its consequences. 
He sketches the military and _ political 
situation ensuing, and describes more at 
length the campaign which culminated in 
Kouigratz and then passes to the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 and the events to 
which it led. The volume is written from 
a French point of view rather than a Ger- 
man,and scarcely with enough freedom 
from prejudice to be called English tho 
the author is an English soldier. It 
has at least the merit of submitting the 





German and particularly the Prussian 
operations to sharp criticism and thus of 
presenting a view of this great struggle 
which is not easily accessible. It is severe 
on Bismarck as the arch-conspirator in the 
whole business, doubtful as to the perma- 
nence of the political structure raised on 
the dismemberment of France, and apolo- 
getic for Napoleon, who is represented as 
wishing to die with his troops. Did be not 
say so to King William’ He had every 
chance todo so. But why did he choose the 
part of his greater uncle and surrender to 
the enemy? 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Study of his 
Life and Work. By Arthur Waugh, B.A., 
Oxon. (United States Book Company, New 
York. $1.00.) This very handsome, beau- 
tifully printed volume has, in addition, the 
crowning merit of being a most entertain- 
ing book. It does not assume to be the offi- 
cialor standard Life of the great Laureate, 
but fills up the interval while we are wait- 
ing for that work of time and patience 
with a most agreeable Study; for Mr. 
Waugh’s volume is concerned for the most 
part with a study of the Tennysonian 
poems, diversified now and then with pleas- 
ing anecdotes and personal incidents. 
James Spedding, Carlyle, Arthur Hallam 
and Monckton Milnes appear in fresh 
sketches and reminiscences. One worth 
telling shows how wrong the great grum- 
bler of Chelsea could be on a first look or a 
snap-shot. It isthe story of his pointing 
out the young poet to Sir John Simson in 
the rough phrase: ‘‘ [here he sits upon a 
dung-heap, surrounded by innumerable 
dead dogs.”  ‘“‘ Eh!’ said Carlyle, later, 
when he knew his man better and loved 
him well—* Eh! that wasn’t a very lumi- 
nous description of you.”” Perhaps the best 
among the many anecdotes in the book is 
that of the undergraduate at Oxford, who, 
as the poet marched up for his D.C.L. in 
the Sheldonian theater, with his shock of 
rough, unkempt hair, shouted out from 
the student crowd in the gallery: ‘* Did 
they wake and call you too early this 
morning ’”’ 


The Isizulu; A Revised Edition 
Grammar of the Zulu Language. With 
an Introduction and an: Appendic. By 
the Rev. Lewis Grout. (American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Bos- 
ton.) The first edition of this work was 
published in 1859. It was a pioneer work 
and was based not on a literature, for none 
existed in the language, but upon the words 
and sentences of the people, caught from 
their lips and written out verbatim et Lite- 
ratim, The work was further complicated 
by the want of a common standard or 
method of writing the language, a need 
which has not yet been provided for, tho 
the lack is increasingly felt among all 
scholars and missionaries in the whole 
Bantu field. Noone has put such a key to 
the languages of Central and South Africa 
into the hands of missionaries and scholars 
as the Rev. Lewis Grout. The revisional 
work on the body of the grammar is consid- 
erable, but appears more distinctly in the 
Introduction, where we have some pages of 
wholly new matter relating to the extent, 
relationship and character of the Zulu 
language. The Appendix of the first edi- 
tion has been entirely replaced with new 
matter of a comparative character, based 
on recent researches in different parts of 
the Bantu field. 


An Outline of Legal Philosophy. By W. 
A. Waite, M.A., LL.B. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 4%2.00.) 
This excellent manual comes to us from a 
member of the Faculty of Procurators in 
Glasgow. It is an attempt to exhibit in 
brief and simple terms the philosophical 
basis of the law, and to do this not only on 
the speculative and theoretic line which has 
been so abundantly worked already, but in 
the historic and analytic direction where 
we stand so greatly in need of clear think- 
ing and settled opinion. The discussion is 
systematic and covers the entire ground of 
theory, such as the question of rights and 
law, natural right, penalty, justice, the no- 
tion of property and its rights, the person 
and its rights, ete. The book shows the influ- 
ence of Hegel,not a bad master in such specu- 
lations. His strongest work is probably 
his ** Politik,” aud his influence on the late 
Dr. Mulford, in his celebrated work, ‘‘ The 
Republic of God,” is even more easily traced 
than in the volume before us. Mr. Waite’s 
work is more condensed, and is both useful 
and interesting as a summary introduction 
to the study of the philosophical and theo- 
retic relation of law. 
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Tasks by Twilight, by Abbot Kinney, is an 
elaborate essay on education, rather more 
on the practical than on the theoretic aspects 
of the subject. The author writes with 





great independence and freedom. He has 
reached his own conclusions and states them: 
regardless of current opinion, tho he knows 
very well what it is. This is the character- 
istic merit of his book, and is very conspicu- 
ous in his very free remarks on the use 
of spirits and tobacco, The whole subject of 
diet is treated with great good sense, and 
while we note in all the chapters something 
like a constitutional aver-ion to extreme 
positions, we note also au entire absence of 
timidity both in research and in the ex- 
pression of opinion. The book has the good 
quality of setting its reader a-thioking, 
tho it may in some cases start him on lines 
of thought which lead away from the au- 
thor’s own conclusions. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 41.00. 


A Tour Round My Library, and Some 
Other Papers. By B. B. Comegys. (Geo. 
S. Ferguson Co., Philadelphia. 41.50.) This 
is a series of brief papers from an author 
who loves books, but loves them no better 
than ‘‘ whatever is lovely and of good re- 
port,” who has thought clearly and directly 
on these subjects, and in this volume ex- 
presses himself in plain and simple speech 
with great good sense. Science and a 
Future Life. With other Essays. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 41.50.) Mr. 
Frederick W. H. Meyers writes in a win- 
ning and even captivating way. He gives 
his reasons for believing that science in its 
progress has not weakened the reasons for 
believing in the future life of the soul, tho 
he concedes that the practical result of its 
silence onthat subject has been toinfluence 
many persons quietly to drop the belief. 
The paper on *‘ Charles Darwin and Agnos- 
ticism ”’ is in the same serious tone of be- 
lieving thought. The papers are collected 
intoa volume from the Nineteenth Century 
and the Fortnightly Review, for which they 
were written. 


An Answer to the (Question—What— is 
Poetry? Ineluding Remarks on Versifica- 
tion, By Leigh Hunt. Edited by Albert 
S$. Cook, Professor of English Language 
and Literature in Yale University. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn, Heath & Co. 60 cents.) This 
little book will be of interest and value to 
students beginning a critical study of Eng 
lish literature. Leigh Hunt was not a 
critic of the broadest vision and safest 
judgment; but he had a fine taste in cer- 
tain lines of literary art, and his reading 
had been extensive, especially in poetry. 
His style makes his essays very agreeable 
reading. Professor Cook’s notes add great- 
ly to the value of the little book. 


“Woman's Mission,” giving account of 
the charitable and philanthropic work of 
women in Great Britain, has been issued 
under the auspices of the Royal British 
Commission, of the Chicago Exposition, It 
is arranged and edited with preface and 
notes by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
whose long identification with English 
philanthropic work has rendered her emi- 
nently fit for such an undertaking. The 
work contains more than thirty contribu- 
tions from representative women philan- 
thropists, among which are papers by Hesba 
Stretton, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs, Alexander, 
Miss Florence Nightingale and others, aud 
is issued in this country by the Scribners. 


Some Further Recollections of a Happy 
Life. Selections from the Journals of Ma- 
rianne North, Edited by her Sister, Mrs. 
John Addington Symonds. (London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 3.50.) This is a volume 
supplementary to the former volumes of 
Miss North’s Recollections, which we have 
reviewed as they appeared. We have here 
records of many journeys in Kurope and 
the Kast, the most interesting of which are 
saunterings through Palestine, a sojourn 
in Sicily and*an Egyptian exploration. 
While there is little that is new in this 
book it has a genuine fascination, and the 
leisurely reader will enjoy it to the full. 


As the Bishop Saw [t, Letters of the 
Right Rev. C. H. Borgess, D.D, Edited by 
the Very Rev. Frank A. O’Brien. (De- 
troit: Pauly, Fuchs & Co.) These Letters 
are simple, unpretentious descriptions of a 
journey from America to Rome. Dr. Bor- 
gess, Bishop of Detroit, made this journey 
in company with a number of clerical 
friends. The book will be interesting to 
Catholics, on the whole; but there are 
parts of it at which intelligent people of 
whatever faith will smile. The good Bish- 
op accepts every story of modern miracle- 
working with a show of enthusiastic cred- 
ulousness. 


The Maxims and. Reflections of Goethe. 
Translated by Bailey Saunders, with a 
Preface. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.00.) The preface to this attractive vol- 
ume, as the essay with which it opens is 
modestly called, is a first-rate piece of work 





held strictly to the business in hand. The 
Goethe selections are rendered into strong, 
spirited versions which have become Kng- 
lish without dropping the German idea ot 
point. The selections are grouped together 
under four distinct topical heads, which 
are designed to represent the topics on 
which Goethe has expressed himself in the 
richest and most striking manner. 


The Dictionary of National Biogrtuphsj, 
edited by Sidney Lee, grows more and more 
valuable with each advancing volume. It 
is now fairly half through the alphabet. 
The thirty-fifth volume, now published; 
covers the ground from MacCarwell to 
Maltby. We only need add to our frequent 
notices of this work that we see no devia- 
tion in it from the highest standard of 
workmanship, which promises to make it 
as useful if not also as indispensable as the 
most indixpensable of the great cyclopedias. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. 43.75.) 


Under the general title of Questions «at 
Issuc, which, by the way, describes its sub- 
ject very well, the Appletons publish a 
volume of essays by Edmund Gosse. They 
have all, we think, appeared in the reviews 
and magazines, and include among them 
Mr. Gosse’s essays on ‘‘ The Tyranny of the 
Novel,” on “The Influence of Democracy 
on Literature,” and two on American poets 
and poetry. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. #2.50.) 


David McKay (Philadelphia) brings out a 
third edition, enlarged, of Conversations on 
Some of the Old Poets, By James Russell 
Lowell, with an Introduction by Robert 
Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D. These conversa- 
tions were published first in 1845, have been 
republished many times since, and are as 
fresh and good now as ever, The Har- 
pers continue to bring out a series of 
charming booklets in their ‘‘ Black and 
White Series.” The last that we have seen 
is Edwin Booth, by Laurence Hutton. 

The sixth part of Jastrow’s Dictionary — 
of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 
Yerushalmi, and the Midrashie Litera. 
tureextends half through the letter Yod. 
The chief cciticisms made upon it thus far 
have been on its derivations. It is certain- 
ly very valuable, and especially for those 
who prefer to use the English language as 
a medium to the study of the Rabbinic. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Dryburgh edition of the Waverley 
Novels, which Macmillan & Co. (New York) 
are publishing, has now advanced to [van- 
hoe: A Romance, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. The edition is well made, illus- 
trated ; on the whole, a surprising edition 
to be sold at $1.25 per volume. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE August Atlantic Monthly will con 
tain an interesting article by ex-Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, on ‘‘ Wasb‘ngton 
during the Winter before the War.” 

....F. 1. Neely, Chicago, announces ‘ The 
Passing Show,” by Richard Henry Savage, 
author of “* My Official Wife,” and “ Nance, 
a Story of Kentucky Feuds,” by Nanci 
Lewis Greene. 


. In the August Popular Science 
Monthly Prof. KE. P. Evans will treat of 
“Animal Speech,” arguing that animals 
communicate among themselves by vocal 
sounds, and that many of them learn the 
meaning of human speech. 


...- The title “Dum Vivimus Vigilamus ” 
to a Bacchanalian song in the July Cos 
mopolitan, by Charles Henry Webb, makes 
no sense. It should be vigilemus. Some 
body imagined that because vino forms the 
subjunctive of vivamus, vigilo must form 
vigilamus. 

..-Louis H. Kinder, Buffalo, N. Y., pub 
lishes *‘ The Progress of the Marbling Art,” 
by Josef Halfer, with a supplement on the 
Decoration of Book Edges and School of 
Marbling Art, represented by thirty-five 
specimen edges ; first English from second 
German edition. 


....Giipn & Co, have purchased of Lee & 
Shepard, Blaisdell’s “Series of Physiolo 
gies,’ well known as text-books; they also 
apnounce ‘*‘ Arithmetic by Grades,”’ a series 
consisting of a manual for teachers, and 
eight small books for pupils, prepared un 
der the direction of John T. Prince, Ph.D. 
Pupils’ Book I, ready this month; Book 
IIT in August. 

..-The New Englund Magazine with 
the current July issue passes into the hands 
of Warren F. Kellogg who has purchased 
the assets of the old company and will con 
tinue the publication of the magazine from 
its new offices at, 5 Park Square, Boston. 
Messrs. Edwin D. Mead and Wa!ter Black 
burn Harte will continue theit connection 
with the magazine, 














July 20, 1898. 


.»»»-The August number of The Califor- 
nian Illustrated Magazine will be especial- 
ly rich in fiction, containing, among others, 
a Japanese story illustrated by a Japanese 
artist. This number will also contain a 
discussion between the Hon. Morris M. 
Estie, of San Francisco, and the Hon. Ab- 
bot Kinney, of Los Angeles, on the ques- 
tion of State division. 








-...Uhe special art articles of the mid- 
summer holiday Century will be a short 
paper on Anders Zorn, the remarkable 
S-vedish painter and etcher, and a paper by 
Professor Fenollosa, of Boston, on ‘‘ Con- 
femporary Japanese Art”’’; but the chief 
feature of the number will be a large num- 
ber of letters written by the late Bishup 
Brooks to the children of his brothers’ fami- 
lies. 


.--.-D. Appleton & Co. announce Victor 
Cherbuliez’s new novel, “ The Tutor’s 
Secret,’’ “ Camp-Fires of a Naturalist,” a 
description of the adventures and experi- 
ences of Professor Dyche, of Kansas Uni 
versity, hunter and naturalist, by Mr. 
Clarence E. Edwards, and state, in proof of 
Mr. Kipling’s popularity, that a third edi- 
tion of his new book ‘‘ Many Inventions”’ is 
already called for. 


.- The Overland Monthly for July offer- 
ed this puzzle to its readers entitled ‘‘ Do- 
docatheon ; Shooting Star.” 

“A blessing, * Shooting Star’ 
Thou hast that falls to 
For great thy overs are, 

* Twelve Gods’ and the children too.” 
On restoring the missing word ‘few’ to 
the second line, and an “1 ” to the third, the 
reader may be able to make sense of the 
verse. 


--The new Syriac Bible has just been 
printed at the Bible House. This is a re- 
vision of the Syriac Old Testament, pub- 
lished in Urumiah in 1852, and of the New 
Testament published by the American Bible 
Society. This revision was made by the 
Rev. Dr. Labaree, assisted by native schol- 
ars of Urumiah. Thework has been in the 
printers’ hands for four years, and is the 
first complete Syriac Bible issued by the 
Rible Society in this country. 


. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church has re- 
cently published, in Philadelphia, a little 
book, entitled ‘‘How They Say It in Mis- 
sionary Lands.”’ It gives the pronunciation 
of various geographical names, the differ- 
ent denominations in moneys in use, with 
their values; weights, measures and dis- 
tances, and a sort of vocabulary of the 
principal native words found in our mis- 
sionary literature. This will be invaluable 
to all persons interested in missionary let- 
ters and publications. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Far Hence. A Budget of of Letters from Our Mis- 

— Fields in as 4. By Henry N.Cobb, D.D. 

. Pp. 246. New tei Woman’s Board of 
Foran Missions, R.C 

The Heavenly Twins. — Madame Sarah 

Grease. > Peas pp. xviii, 679. New York: 





Doctor eg By Emile Zole. ‘Translated by 
Mary J.Serrano. 74x5, pp.47l. The same. 


The 2 Origin of Sin on Dotted Words in the He- 
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_ or 


Gibbes. 


pd le. By 
Charles T. 
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Nenu tor the aie Gathered and Arranged 
dl Mary Craige Yarrow. 74x54, pp, 4%. 
ew York: Thomas Whittaker.......... .... 

The Little Heroine of Poverty Flat. A True 
Story. By Elizabeth Maxwell Comfort, Nn- 
lustrated. 714x5, pp. 86, The same........... 


The Highway of Letters, and its an Foot- 
steps. By Thomas Archer. 8x6, pp. xv y 
= New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. & 


oa ‘Wilderness Hunter. An ‘Account of the 
Bi Ty rs the United States and its Chase, 
with the Horse, Hound and Rifle. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 94x6, pp. xvi, 472. New 
: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
ovens Portraits. Sketched in a New England 
urb. b &. Apna Fuller. 634x5%4, pp. iff, 
MN ccnbcciecschhececsscohestssnesenns 
K nA SaTOE: Doin’s down to the Corners. By the 
Rev F. Cowan. 74 x5, pp. 387. Boston: 
D. Laden DUE NccoccabsGnvasuss Gaakeseudatarese 
Heaton’ First Lie; or, Man in Death. By, Mrs. 
L. D. Avery-Suttle. 64x pp. 36. Battle 
Creek, Mich.: Privately pub lished........000 


Nance. A Story of Kentucky Feuds. By Nanci 
Lewis Greene. 76x5, pp. 257. New Vork 
and Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely............. 


Revelation by Character. Illustrated from os 
Testament Lines. y Robert Tuck, 
axoe, Pp. WR New York: Wilbur t. 

sens uvndscr esseecenanpieeie sens esac 

Primitive Beinse and the See of Rome. By F. 

. Puller — 4 ernie e by Edward, Lord 
Bisho x54. a e. xxxi, 428. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co.......... 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 





AUGUST. 


RIDERS OF TUNIS. 
With 7 Dlustrations. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE. 
vier. With 18 [Mlustrations. 

THE COCK LANE GHOST. 
Howarp Pyte. With 13 Mlustrations by 
the Author. 

THE HANDSOME HUMES. 
Wittiam -Brack. Part TIL. 
lustration by Witniam SMaLt, 

HIS BAD ANGEL. A Story. B 
Harpina Davis. 
C.D. Gibson. 

POLYEUCT AND PAULINE. A Poew. 

K. W. Latimer. With an ss 


« 
« 
$ 
(frontispiece) by Luc Otivirn Merson, 


By Colonel T. A. Dover 

By Thomas A. Jas- 
A Story. By 
A Novel. By 


With an T- 


Richard 
With an Hlustration by 
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ITaLIAN GARDENS. By Cuanves A. Prare. 
Part I. With 11 Hlustrations. 

HORACE CHASE. 
Fentmore Woouson. Part VII. 

BRIDE ROSES. Scene. By W. D. Howrtn. 
Witb an Illustration by W. H. Hype. 

A QUEER LITTLE FAMILY ON THE BIT- 

$ TERSWEET. By Wituiam Haminron Gin- 

With Illustrations by the Author. 


A CAST OF THE NET. AStory. By Hersenr 
With 4 Mlustrations by W. T. 


A Novel. By Constance 


SON, 


D. Wako. 
SMEDLEY. 
BLACK WATER AND SHALLOWS. By Frev- 
Ente Remincton. With 6 Illustrations by 
the Author. 
THE DEAD LOVER. A Roumanian 
By R. FH. Sropparp. 
A LANOSCAPE BY CONSTABLE. A Story. 
With 2 Hlustrations 





Folk- 


Song. 


By F. Mary Winson. 
by C. 8. Remnarr. 
AT THE HERMITAGE. 

Brown. 
A LAMENT FOR THE BIRDS. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS as usual. 


A Story. By E. Levi 


By Susan 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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oat it HE Is Off, Turns Gray, and owt ‘Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F 

C. 8. LONG & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kverv one shonid read this Iittla nook,” —Ataenaum, 
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libraries, 
Theological Books, Old and New. 


Largest stock in the country. 
Catalogues at request, 


TIBBALS BOOK CoO., 


26 Warren Street N. Y. 
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MUSIC. 
SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author 
| Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mall, 
per THI 


Specimen pages free on — 
76 oul Sth HE BIC bow rf MAIN CO Ave., Chicago. 


Sold for cash and e easy ps payments. 
New styles just introdu 
Send for illustrated Dataiaamnen 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. | CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


ISSRER 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. . 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St..N.¥. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinuav.O 


WANTED. 




















> THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


“ nks the Pen Just Right. Preserves the 
Ink Clear and Limpid, Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 
By preventing too much ink from ad- 
heriag tothe pen the busy scribbler is not 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

ice $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and mone refunded if not satisfactory. An elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York. 
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or commission, to handle the New Patent et 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 er week. 
X 1117 La Crosse, 


Monroe Frazer Mf'g Co., 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binde s for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holdin 6 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00. 





3{D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Questions at Issue. 


12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


which Mr. Gosse 
he Tyranny of the 


By EDMUND GossE. 


Some of the literary “ Questions " 
discusses | in this volume are: “T 

‘ovel,” “The Influence of Democracy en _ Litera- 
ture,’”’** The Limits of Realism in Fiction,” “Mr. Rud- 
yard Kiplings’s Short Stories,” “* Shelley in 1892,”” 

Has America produced a Poet?” and “ Making a 
Nawe in Literature.” 


General Greene. 

By Colonel FRANCIS V. GREENE, author of 
“The Russian Army and its Campaigns 
in Turkey,” etc. The fourth volume in 
the Great Commanders Series, edited 
by Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. With 
Portrait and Maps. Cloth, gilt 

$1.50, 


Genera) Nathanael Greene has been termed “the 
most remarkable man, all things considered, among 
the soldiers of the Revolution,” and it has been said 
that there was “no one whose reputation and ad- 
vancement can with more justice be attributed ex- 
clusively to personal merit.’’ His biography, which 
has been written in a clear, incisive, always interest- 
ing style by Francis Vinton Greene, whose literary 
reputation was established by his book, “* The Rus- 
sian Army and Its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-'78,"" 
presents a vivid picture of campaigns which ex- 
tended from Newport to Georgia, and involved the 
larger part of the military history of the Revolution. 


The Story of My Life. 


By GrEORG EnErs, author of “ Varda,” “An 
Egyptian Princess,” ‘“* A Thorny Path,” 
ete. With Portraits. Cloth, $1.25, 


For many years Dr. Ebers has kept his hold upon 
the reading public, and has strengthened it with 
every book. But the personality of this crestor of 
the romance of the past has until now been veiled. 
The author here tells of his student life in Germany, 
his association with movements like that for the es- 
tablishment of kindergarten training, his acquaint- 
ance with men like Froebel and the brothers Grimm, 
his experiences in the revolutionary period, his in- 
terest in Egyptology and the history of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and the beginnings of his literary 
It is a book of historical as well as personal 


12mo. 


16mo. 
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The Health Resorts of 


Europe. 

A Medical Guide to the Mineral Springs, 
Climatie, Mountain, and Seaside Health 
Resorts. Milk, Whey, Grape, Earth, 
Mud, Sand, and Air Cures of Europe. 
By Tuomas Linn, M.D. With an intro- 

M. Coan, M.D. 


duction by T. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


* To invalid tourists Dr, Linn’s book will prove whe 
most. serviceable guide that has yet appeared. He 
familiar with his theme, and has given great expe- 
rience and care to its full omeseenten. What was 
needed was a manual, written with scientific knowl- 
edge and authority, ‘which should serve both the 
yracticing physician and the patient. Dr. Linn has 
1ere brought together more of the necessary data than 
can be found in any other English book of so smalla 
compass; and the reader who begins by studying its 
pages, ond acts ip conformity with Its skilled advice 
as to the choice of a health resort, will hardly go 
amiss.’’--From the Introduction. 


Lucia, Hugh, and Another. 
By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of “Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter,” “The Story of 
Philip Methuen,” ‘“‘ Passing the Love of 
"etc. No. 


12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 


119, Town and Coun- 
cloth, 


Women, 
try Library. 
$1.00. 


“The elevation of Mrs, Needell's style, her power in 
the development of character, and her skill in the 
management and evolution of her pints. make her 
books thoroughly worth reading.”-—Charleston News 
and Courter. 


A Border Leander. 
By HOWARD SEELY. 16mo, flexible cloth, 
with special design in green and silver, 75 


cents. 


The popularity of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.'s dainty 
Summer Fiction Series insures a welcome for the 
attractive pow e nlarged form of the series this year. 
“A Border Leander,” the first volume in this series, 
is a picturesque Western romance abounding in in- 
cident and humor In their new form these volumes 
will be found desirable for preservation in the library 
as well as for summer reading. 


For sale by all booksellers: or will he sent by mail 
on receip! of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON &CO., 
1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, NEw York. 


are using 
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Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 





EDUCATION. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, ANDOV ER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year September I4th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies 
and a College fitting Course. Address 

Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Princ ipal. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFF°S 
SOARES - DAY SCHOOL 
GIRL 


. 
Gpene 8s October Bs ™ mee the largest city in 
——y healthful ‘climate; beautiful situation on 
Case: y. School loca 
the city. College prepa 7 
French and Corns with ect Teachers. Excei- 
lent —_— . Carefal attention to social 

culture. Prespestus on ne og 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 





FoR 

EXPERT WRITERS » No.! 
FOR 

cau ee a 


FOR 





RAPID 





FOR 


ENGROSSING ~~ A No. 36 


Soro ay STATIONERS evervwueac. 


Samples 


FREE on stage, 2 cents 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO,,°"c.2ronowey- 
ALMA Ti 


LEGE 
Thomas, Ont. Courses: 
Elocution, Commercial. 


Rev. F. B. 
H School fort t 
ASHLEY HALL} adies. cool for twenty Jaton. 


MISS WHITTE MORE Principal, Montvale, Mass, 


receipt of return po 


LEADING CAN ADIAN ,O0L- 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, St. 
Literary. Music, - Soa Art, 
0 pp. — ement. 
AUSTIN, A.M., B.D., Pres. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn, 2d year. Primary, intermedl- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses, Music ,Art,and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium 


BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


A home school for boys; 
ife, physical training. 


Address 
CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School. Opens Oct. 24 
Illustrated Catalogue. Box 1941, Boston, Mass. 


genial climate, country 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 4th. 
culurs address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


rR YN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa, 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year 
will be sent on application, 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


And Hudson River Institute. 
Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Valiey. Affords superior advantages for ther- 
ough and systematic education to boys and girls. 
Careful attention given by a strong faculty of ex- 
perienced professors and teachers to intelleotual, 
social, moral and physical culture. A Conserva- 
tory of Music and Artof high grade. 4th vear 
ev. Sept. 1s. For illustrated Catalogue, address 

A. H. FLACK, A.M.,, Pres., Claverack, N, Y, 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


BOARDING Aye DAY SC ead FOR GIRLS, 
735 MADISON AV o. VE. 
RE-OPENS OCT, 


For cir- 


HODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. Founpep 1802. 
Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. Steam heat ane 
electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses, $200 
year. Sept. 12. Write for illustrated catalogue. r 
D. BLAKESLEK, D,D., Principal. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ror women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Sclentific and Special. 
Electric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. Art School. Music Bullding, etc. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Six specialists in musical faculty, Every facility 
for work of highest grade. 
Rev. RUFUS S. GREEN D.D., President, Elmira, N.Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and seth Stree ts, New York. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 


Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
18 Newbury Street, Boston. 1%th vear opens Oct. 4, 1893, 


. EVELYN COLLEGE. 


The examinations for admission to Evelyn Colle 
Princeton, N .J., will be held on Monday, Tuese as 
and Wednesday. September 25th. 26th, 27th. The Fall 
Term open« September 27th. The College offers to 
young women a full Princeton course of study under 
the Instruction of the Princeton Professors. For the 
year 18%’, in addition to the regular Academic 
course, elective courses in English Literature, An 
glo-Saxonand Early English, History of Art, Constita- 
eee Government and International Law, Advanced 

sics, Higher Mathematics, Chemistry and Geology 
by the professors of these de partments in Prince 
toate ege. For Calendar, apply to 
.H. McILVAINE, President. Princeton, N.J 


THE EVELYN SCHOOL, 


under the direction of E velyn College, Preparatory 
and Special Courses. Addre 
Miss FE. F. AL EX ‘ANDE} %, Secretary. 





NEW York, Canandaigu 1a. 
1RANGER PLACE =CHOOL for YounG 
W LADIES. Established 1874. Year begins Sept. 20th. 
Preparatory, Academic and ¢ ‘ollegiate de partments. 
Certificates ace amen by leading Colleges and Untver- 
nities. ROL INE A. ¢ ‘OMETOC K, Pre sident. 
PENNSYL wy A, ‘Hon LIDA YSBURG 
HOLL| RG SEHOOL 
young Women and ¢ 
Sean Yiwetruct on. Methods adapted "to the in 
dividuality of each pupil Loca 
tion exceptionally — 
Address, 


et a ae 


Home comforts. 


rs. R. 8. HITCHCOCK. 





a ae", or 
ress A.G. BENEDICT, Principal, Clinton, N oy. 
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LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Farly application nosensnty for September, 1893. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12th. 
For Catalogues and information address 
Pres. JOUN W. SIMPSON, Marietta, 0. 


M ETZGF R A Home ‘Sc hool for Girls. 


Prepares for College 
INSTITUTE Number eee a Send for 


atale 
HARRIET i Mit XTER, 
Cc ARLISLE, PA. | Principal. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM 


West. Seventeenth year. 


The Wes. 
¢ Point ofthe 
Beautiful location and health 
ful climate. No School in the country offers better ade 
yen es. Send for illustrated catalogue, COLONEL 
J MNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan 


Miss ‘Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Aad omen. 
U0 Prospect Street. CLEVELAND, Ohio, | 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


English, Msthematics, Classics, French, German, 
Music, Dancing, Ih e me cing, Drawing. etc. Apply to 
ALLEN, Sing sing. | c 


THE OAKS. Lakewood, The Misses Far- 
rington reopen October 4th. College preparation or 
special courses. Circulars and leaflets on application, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE offers a liberal educa- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost. For both sexes. 
Twenty-five professors. Elective courses. Tuition, 
Sa year. 14 fine buildings. Literary societies, ath- 
letic grounds. ss, ‘under trained professors. 
Best musical advantages. Lectures, libraries, labo- 
ratories. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
open to Christian stulents of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to College classes. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 55) students, 


All departments open Sept. 20th. 
— aa 


N. J. 


200 page cata- 


. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, | 


~ OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York, Opens Septem- 
ber 27th. For circulars and OOP ap ly ey Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SCHOOL P. PA. 


THE OSSINING KEMINAIY 
oung Lad 
Musical Director, Albert Koss i areone. 
European Travel Class. Proximity to New York 
affords city advantages. Twenty-sixth year opens 
Sept. W. Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal, 
SING SING On-the-Hudson, New York, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58th Year. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, | 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 13th, 1808. College course and 
excellent preparatory sc hool, Specially organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Me mortal Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expense For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDI RSON, Prine ipal (lock box 51), 
Rockford. Il. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie Military Tnetitute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Terms liberal. 
_ Inautre of P oughke epsie Savit gs Bank. 


 SEDGW ICK INSTITUTE. Great Barrington 
ass., Berkshire (Co.,a strictly select  : limited 
home school for youne men andl bo Pupils are 
members of the Principal's wma t ”" “receive con 
stant — attention E.J. VAN LENNEP, Prin. 


Newburgh- wii the -——T 
qiet Mies “PREPARA ORY CHOOL, 
i 8600 a Year, noextras. L ne 3) boys. 

Choose your boy” sschool v ith all the wisdom you are 
master of; but send him away at eight 

My amphie targues the question. Free ; and parents 
concerned had better re adit. HENRY W.SIGLAR. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton. 


24th year begins Sept.15, Both sexes. Pre »pare ; ts any 
College, Teaching or Business, French, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drilt Gymnasium, H.K. TRASK, Prin: 


Delsarte. 


MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS, 2826 Washington Avenue. 


St. Louis Hygienic College 
~y Physicians and Surgeons. Seventh annual ses- 
mn opens Sept. 2th, 1803. Menand women admitted. 
Full three years’ course, a ss for catalogue, 

8 . DODDs, M D., Dean. 


: TEMPIE GROVE LL. A pies" SEMINARY. 
Saratoga Springs.N.Y. Thirty-ninth year begins 
Sept. 2). Address ( TAS. F F.DOWD,. Ph.D . Pres, 


WELLS COLLEGE ,tusm:'s's 


AURORA, N. Y 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 

Session begins September %, 1803. Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEM WILBRAHAM, 


MASS. 
Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Art, and Music. Enlarged endowment insures su- 
perior advantages at moderate expe mee. 7Vith year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue, addres 
Rev. WM. R. NEW HALL. Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 5%h_ year begins Sept. 14, 1803. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cc abinets. Send for Illustrated Prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. _ 


WIHIESON COLL EGE FOR W OMEN 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains daily. ‘Border cli- 
mate, avoiding ble ak north. $250 per year for board, 
room, etc.,and all college studies except music and 
art. Large music collegeand art school. Music de- 
artment this year. 164 independent of free classes. 

‘ull faculty. College course. B.A. and B.S. degrees; 
music college, B.M. Handsome park, large buildings, 
steam heat, gymnasium, observatory, laboratories, 
etc. No charge for distant pupils during Christmas 
and Easter vacations. 

__ Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres. Chambersburg, Pa. _ 


Williamsport Dickinsen Seminar ry, 
Williamsport, Pa. Both sexes. Regular and Flec- 
tive Courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for College. 
Music, Art, Modern Languages, specialties. Steam 
heat, electric light, home comforts, $225.40 ear. 
Catalogue free. Year opens Sept 4th. E. PGRAY. 
D.D., resident. 


MASSACHU SETTS. Easthampton. 
WALLISTON SEMINARY. 
ares boys for any college or scientific school. 
taboratories with diectrical plant. All buildin, 
cated by steam. Fali term open Sept, 7th, 1893, A 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


UNSOUND FINANCIERING. 


It will be unfortunate if the United 
States do not draw some valuable lessons 
from the troublous times through which 
We are passing. He who does not learn 
by experience is a dull scholar. We 
ought now to believe thoroughly in the 
business importance of a carefully guard- 
ed and sound currency. The warnings of 
sound money papers, including THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, uttered for several years, re- 
garding the outcome of our financial leg- 
islation, were doubtless thought by many 
to be unnecessary; and, indeed, our 
really large national wealth has served to 
postpone the evil day longer than would 
have been the case in older countries 
whose business adjustments are more 
delicate and more easily put out of order. 
Our abounding prosperity has served to 
postpone but not to counteract the results 
of our currency errors, and the prophe- 
cies of the ‘‘ gold bugs,” ‘‘ closet philoso- 
phers,” and ‘college professors.” are, 
alas, now being fulfilled all over the 
Union. Let us hope that never again 
will our country try to bid defiance to 
natural laws which all human experience 
has proven to be in the end irresistible. 
Along with heresies in matters of na- 
tional finance has gone many similar ideas 
in ordinary business. It would, indeed, 
be strange if a people who was willing to 
base its circulating money on an inse- 
cure standard were not found to have in- 
troduced the same spirit into every-day 
affairs. Doing business on credit has 
been the means of vastly increasing our 
trading and commerce, but it has also 
offered tempting opportunities for trading 
on nothing but credit; and from this it is 
a step to the method of attempting to do 
business on nothing or next to nothing at 
all, and calling it “credit.” We have 
been in the habit of saying that American 
commercial affairs are on a sound basis— 
and soindeed most of them are ; yet noone 
who has watched the reported failures but 
has been struck with the fact that many 
of the banks or firms ought to have failed. 
They were financial ‘* balloons,” existing 
on the skeleton of public credit, and filled 
with wind as assets. In some cases they 
had no substance, evenat the beginning, 
like the Dwiggins banks; in other cases 
their substance had been wasted like the 
Plankinton Bank of Milwaukee. 

To a quiet observer there seems much 
the same spirit in these balloon enter- 
prises and in the United Srates silver 
laws. To build something on nothing 
was the motive in both cases ; and both 
should receive the same. condemnation. 
Our Eastern friends are unanimous in 
calling for the repeal of the Sherman Act, 
to be followed, as we hope, by similar ac- 
tion on the part of business men through- 
out the country ; yet if we consider mo- 
tives, many financial leaders on the At- 
lantic Coast must be held partly responsi- 
ble for the spread of loose ideas about 
creit and about correct valuations in 
money and business. Some financiers 
who are sound on the silver question, 
have floated corporations whose capitali- 
zations have been greatly in excess of 
their assets. In principle it is not easy to 
discover the difference between these 
cases and silver. To those who now 
rightly call for a _ repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
we now say: You are correct in your 
demands in this instance, but are your 
own dooryards clean? Of course the 
Sherman Act is wrong and should be re- 
pealed in any event ; but we are interested 
at this moment in pressing the question a 
little further, so that the American people 
may ‘‘cut beyond the wound to make the 
cure complete.” <A restoration of confi- 
dence refers to the repeal of the Silver Law 
first and foremost, but also to the re- 
moval of all distrust about American in- 
vestments. We need such modifications 
of banking laws as will discourage the 
starting of balloon banks, and such ex- 
aminations and safeguards as will prevent 
the misuse of assets so far as possible. 
Weneed honesty in corporate affairs, tho. - 
oughgoing, conservative honesty, which 





will not capitalize mere expectations and 
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delude the public into buying stocks and 
bonds based merely on hopes. The times 
have many lessons for us—the need of 
honesty, as we have just said, and also 
common sense. A good company or firm 
ought not to expect to run a business al- 
together on money borrowed in the 
Street. Credit does not mean borrowing 
the whole of one’s capital. Overvalua- 
tion of assets and possible profits is a 
fruitful source of failure. In short, we 
need good financiering and honest man- 
agement both in national and private 
affairs. 





THE NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW 
YORK. 


Our readers will find in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT a number of quarterly 
reports of the National banks doing busi- 
ness in this city; and we ask careful ex- 
amination of them. There are probably 
no financial institutions in the couutry so 
well managed as the National banks of 
New York, and in consequence their stocks 
command high premiums and are eagerly 
sought for by careful investors. Herewith 
we priat a summary of the more im- 
portant items contained in the statements: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital stock 
Surplus 
Un ivided profits 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital stock 
Surplus 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources 

Capital stock 

Surplus. 

Un ivided profits 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 


EINER csc cccaunoycchease vases $1,614,097 
Capital stock 250,006 
Surplus 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources $28,435.097 
— stock 5 ; 
Sur r 
Undi 288,528 
GALLATIN NATIONAL 
Resources. 

Capital stock 
Surplus 


BANK. 
$9,678,343 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
637,833 


( ‘apital stoc 
Surplus 
Undivided profits. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources 
Capital stock 
Surplus 


$4,130,479 
500,000 
100,000 
228,235 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources 1995.712 
Capital stock 600,000 
Surplus 


Capital stock 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 67,312 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Resources $7,031,547 

a stock 700, 

Surpl 

Un ivided profits 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Resources $15,406.909 
Capital stock 1,500,000 
Surplus 500,000 
Undivided profits 436,160 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


SRD. csscisuecneseshbes ance $2, 436, 198 
Capital stock 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 


TIER, 5:.00s0ae sss a¥0080000% 
ma stock 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOUPCES.......cccsereeseees Sisweis 
Capital stock 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 


SEABORD NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital stock 
Surplus 
Undivided profits................. 


SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources ............. pabhnhnaeee 
a stock. 


ESS 


£338 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


CONFIDENCE is reviving, and to that 
extent the situation is improving. As 
observed a week ago, this was chiefly due 
to the easier condition of the money mar- 
ket, and the hopes inspired by prospect 
of repeal of the Silver Purchase Act. The 
actual condition of business in other re- 
spects is, however, little better. Trade is 
undeniably dull, and merchants and man- 
ufacturers are in an extremely conserva- 
tive mood ; for they find that nothing but 
precaution for several months past has 
saved them from common disaster now, 
and they are consequently the more dis- 
posed to continue conservative. This 
spirit of timidity inevitably checks busi- 
ness. Few new orders are being placed, 
and as a consequence production is being 
curtailed in iron, cotton, woolen, boot, 
shoe and other industries. Of course, this 
means that before long many employés 
will be thrown out of work, wages will be 
reduced, and the purchasing powers of 
the people correspondingly lessened. It 
seems quite possible, therefore, that this 
state of things, this process of contraction 
and retrenchment, will continue until 
some new events or conditions give enter- 
prisé a fresh start. Whether actual re- 
peal of the Sherman Act will aeeomplish 
this or not, itis unsafe to assume, The crop 
situation is not such as to build any 
great expectation upon; for the yield of 
wheat does not promise to be small 
enough to warrant any decided apprecia- 
tion in values when supplies left over 
are ample enough to meet any likely for- 
eign requirements. There is really noth- 
ing at present on which to build any great 
hope. At the same time there is little 
cause for realconcern, Business men are 
very much more disconcerted about tariff 
changes than necessary. It will be at 
Jeast a year before any new tariff measure 
is likely to become law; and revenue 
necessities, as well as Administrative pol- 
icy, will prevent any changes that would 
seriously disturb business. Politicians 
have dropped tariff for the present, and 
will not be prepared to handle it until the 
silver question is disposed of. Business 
failures are unpleasantly numerous, 398 
being reported last week, against 319 the 
week before, and 166 in 1892. Railroad 
earnings also make less favorable com- 
parisons, and Clearing House returns 
showed a loss of 10% for the week. But 
these are only results of conditions that 
previously existed. They must be calmly 
accepted ; and the more hopefully the 
enforced period of recuperation is taken, 
the sooner we may expect to emerge from 
it. 

June exports of principal articles make 
the following showing : 

1893. 1892. 
$15,912,000 $16,448,000 
12,997,000 15,079,000 
6,856,000 7,790,000 
3,939,000 3,472,000 
$30,704,000 $42,789,000 

If the low prices for some exports and 
the large outward movement of last week 
be taken into consideration, the exhibit ia 
nota badone. Present indications point 
to a fair foreign demand for our bread- 
stuffs, owing to the partial failure of 
cereals in Europe. This demand we shall 
readily supply by drawing on present and 
future supplies, but in other respects it 
remains to be seen how the depression in 
Europe affects the demand for our prod- 
ucts. Our imports continue surprisingly 
large, this being chiefly due to low prices 
in Europe as well as active consumption 
here. In all probability dullness of trade 
here will soon tend to check imports, a 
condition of things which will tend to re- 
store the balance of trade and facilitate 
gold imports. 

On the principal exchanges business has 
been exceedingly quiet, tho prices were 
steadier in the absence of such close 
money as prevailed two weeks ago. Wheat 
remained about 724c., and corn about 
484c. Receipts at the seaboard were nearly 
double the same week of last year, and 
the exports of wheat were quite large. 
Cotton was one-sixteenth higher at 
8 1-16c., owing to crop returns being less 
favorable than expected, The July report 
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of the Department of Agricultuge com- 
pares as follows : 








ee 
— 





1893. 1892. 1891. 
ET Cree 93.2 81.1 92.8 
Winter wheat........ 77.7 89.6 96.2 
Spring wheat........ 74.1 9.9 94.1 
OEP eee 88.8 87.2 87.6 
CONN ocsicercncscccss 82.7 86.9 88.6 
Tobacco .............. 93.0 92.9 91.1 
Pasture............... 94.0 284 92.3 


The most satisfactory feature of these fig- 
ures is the high average condition of corn. 
The low condition of wheat is compen- 
sated for, as already explained, by sup- 
plies left over; the visible in the United 
States being 61,820,000 bushels against 
23,100,000 bushels same time last year. 
Pork products were lower under liberal 
receipts of hogs at the West. Pork was 
quoted at $18.50@19.00 for mess, and lard 
at 10.10c. for prime city. Coffee con- 
tinues firm, Rio No. 7 advancing to 174. 
Sugar was also firm for both raw and 
refined, granulated being quoted at 5 7-16c. 
The iron trade is exceedingly dull, and the 
weekly pig iron output has been reduced 
nearly 20,000 tons. In the dry goods 
trade complaint is general about slow 
trade, lower prices failing to stimulate 
purchases, Many buyers are on from the 
interior, as usual at this season ; but they 
have gone to the seaside and are deferring 
purchases as much as possible. Stocks of 
some staple cottons and woolens are in- 
creasing, altho after being so bare for 
many months this atiracts little com- 
ment. Wholesale grocers make the usual 
complaints, such as slow collections, back- 
ward orders, curtailed sales, production, 
etc. 


On the Stock Exchange the depression 
was as marked as ever. Apparently there 
was a concerted movement for lower 
prices, and the only rallies which took 
place were due to the covering of shorts. 
Wall Street operators are now discussing 
the prospects of railroad earnings. They 
argue that with a prospective contraction 
in business the freight movement must 
diminish. The present gains in gross 
earnings it happens are chiefly upon roads 
centering at Chicago, the Exposition hav- 
ing, of course, greatly stimulated passen- 
ger traffic. Another disappointment to 
the average speculator was the Govern. 
ment crop report, and still another the 
reported embarrassment of the big syndi- 
cate operating the Gogebic iron mines, In 
the present condition of affairs there is 
a disposition to give due importance to all 
unfavorable news ; hence prices are often 
unreasonably affected. As values have 
steadily declined in spite of decreased 





earnings, it would seem that the 
latter have been amply discount- 
ed, and that prices should respond 


somewhat to changing monetary condi- 
tions, which were chiefly responsible for 
late declines. The Financial Chronicle 
published earnings of 143 roads for the 
month of June, amounting to $45,242,000, 
an increase of $2,250,000, or 53% over last 
year. As stated above current earnings 
are not so encouraging as these. Reports 
from abroad are of the usual character. 
Confidence in American securities has 
been shaken by our monetary follies, 
and depression over these delays revival 
of confidence. The local money market 
ruled active and irregular. Call loans 
averaged 8%. Time money is nominal at 
6%. Commercial paper is slow because of 
high rates. In some cases choice paper has 
sold as high as 10 and 12¢, the usual rates 
for prime double names being 7(@9¢% for 60 
days to four months. The bank state- 
ment showed a smaller increase of reserve 
only $812,000, than was anticipated, con- 
sidering the currency movement was in 
favor of this center. The Treasury gained 
at the expense of the banks, and the gold 
reserve is steadily climbing up to the 
$100,000,000 mark. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


July With. — July 8th. Increase. 

RMR, .65scccvec0 $415,499,800 685, 9 * 65,186, 1U0 
BB. cocccccccce 268,900 61,703,700 565,200 
Legal tenders... 33,005,500 32,484, 00 878,600 
WtS..... cee. 304,174,000 9 398,679,3 *4,506,300 
Circulation ...... 5,896,300 5,719, 177,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : . 


Specte.....cocccce $62,268,900 $61,703,700 $565,200 
Legal tenders... 32,005,500 pat *878,600 


Total reserve,,  #94,274,400  @04,587,800 $313,400 
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Reserve required : 

against dep’ts. 98,543,500 99,669,825 *$1,126,325 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MEDUB... 0000000 4,269,100 5,082,025 812,925 
Excess of reserve July 16th, 1892.............++ $20,207,150 

* Decrease. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds closed firm. 
Bid. Asked 

U.S. 4s, 1907, registered.......... Redeseosende il al 
U.S. 43, 1907, coupon....... spans ndimosdaet tt 112 
Ext. U.S, 2s, 1891, registered.......... «+++. v7 cee 
CUrrency 66, 1806.......ceeccsesereceseeseseees oe 
Currency 68, 1806........cccecsecceners Receccee 106 
CUPreDCy 68, 1BUI........00-cceeserecesecsseses 8 
Currency6e, 1808 ........006 -ceseeeee eooccces 110 
Currency 68, 1899.......+++ ecccecccccccesocccs 113 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
for sterling as follows : 


Bid. 
IN cca. sddcntecrnsucncsdeeneese Sbbeeesesene 4.3156-8156 
BIGMB. ccrccocsce 00 ceccvcccceseccceccocccscoece 4.8349-839¢ 
Cable transfers. ........0.ceeeccceeeeeeceeeseees 4.84 -Bhs¢ 
Commercial long ........06 seseeeeeeecee © eee 4.80 -805¢ 


BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending July 15th, were as follows : 


Ceontral......ccccerccee 12% 
COMMEFCE......66 066 li4 





CITY BANK 8TOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


da, | Bid, 
Cojumbla............. Zit | St. Nicholas.......... 125 
HANOVEP......cccce oe Weatern National.... lu 
Metropolitan... ...... ° 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked, ales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 9 as 
. 





do. i 
Tnaurber-Whyland Co,, com.. wi¢ 
do. do, DEG. .ccccrcccece vo se 
TrOW DIPOCIOEY...cccccccccccccscccee oe ee oe 
do do preferred ........ .. ee 81 
Proctor & Gamble, com ........... 116 
do. GO, BBB cece. cocece iW 
P, Lorillard Co., COM.........s00006 «+ 
GO, GOs PER cccccccccce covee 104 107 ee 
Blac«well’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... .. i 16 
American Straw Board Co........ .. os el) 
Celluloid Co........... segéeeneneeede ee <a Why 
New York Biscuit Co............ coo Mt 24 22 
Diamond Match Co...........66 see «> ~ 112 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... .. 1 és 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

....Oregon has a very large lumber 
trade with Australia, and it is steadily in- 
creasing. It consists of sugar pine, red- 
wood and spruce. 


....Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
who favors the repeal of the silver pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act should 
write to his Senator or Representative 
urging him to vote for its repeal. 


....A large number of business centers 
throughout the United States have, 
through their Chambers of Commerce, 
passed resolutions urging the prompt re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act, 


....Ten of the trust companies of this 
city and Brooklyn whose reports have 
been printed show on an aggregate capi- 
tal of $8,250,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $15,011,562, profits for the past 
six months of $3,184,909. 


...-The eightieth semiannual statement 
of the Home Insurance Company will at- 
tract wide attention. The assets of the 
Company are $9,116,182.11. Its capital is 
$3,000,000, and its net surplus is $1,009,- 
548.33. The list of securities owned by 
the Company shows that its assets are 
well invested. 


....Charles E, Sprague, President of 
the Union Dime Savings Institution, has 
just received from Union College the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In the same class with Mr. Sprague were 
Samuel Thayer, United States Minister to 
the Netherlands, William H. McElroy, 
Editor of the New York Tribune, and 
Warner Miller. 


....Owing to the excessive drought in 
Germany and France, and the short crop 
in England, the price of hay has advanced 
greatly in the countries named. In Eng- 
land it is now selling from $45 to.$50 per 
ton and demand has arisen for shipméhts 
from this country. On account, however, 
of its great bulk and the additional cost of 
shipping hay from this country, it is 
doubtful if the demand can be profitably 
met, 
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....Charles Johnson bought at a fere- 
closure sale the Buckel Brewery for $102,- 
000 but did not make good his bid. The 
court ordered a resale of the premises, 
and Judge Freedman ordered that John- 
son should pay the deficiency, if any. At 
the second sale the property brought $86,- 
500. Judge Gildersleeve decided that the 
bidder could not be punished for refusing 
to pay the deficiency. 


....The Reorganization Committee of the 
National Cordage Company announce in 
our columns that over 75¢ of the entire cap- 
ital stock of the Company has assented to 
the plan of reorganization. Their desire is 
that the assent of the stockholders should 
be unanimous and have, therefore, ex- 
tended the time for depositing shares of 
stock with the United States Trust Com- 
pany until and including July 25th. 


.... One effect of the fall in the market 
value of silver will be an increase in gold 
mining. The San Francisco papers speak 
of the prospect of the output by the 
mines in California as one that will stead- 
ily increase. Large blocks of the stock 
ot the Comstock Mines were thrown on 
the market when the first news of the 
action of the India Council reached this 
country, and they were taken by insiders, 
who were awure of the fact that work in 
the mines latterly has been done with the 
view of developing the red lode lying to 
the west of the Comstock lode. This red 
lode has returned from 75% to 95¢ in gold. 


....-The London and Northwest Rail- 
way Company of England have adopted a 
modification of the American car system. 
Instead of having an aisle through the 
center of the carriages, it runs along the 
side and opens into small compartments ; 
first class containing seats for four, and 
second class for six. There is a dining 
car on the train, with compartments for 
first, second and third class, the first class 
having seats for eighteen passengers. 
The third-class dining car is in appearance 
and arrangement almost equal to the first. 
Lavatories have been introduced, and also 
electric bells. 


....In the financial crisis which has 
just been experienced, in which banking 
institutions over the whole country have 
trembled for their own safety and many 
have been obliged to close their doors, it 
is somewhat remarkable that Duluth, 
Minn., should be so conspicuous in its 
freedom from these visitations. This has 
been largely due to the conservative poli- 
cy of its banks and bankers; but more 
especially is it the result of the natural 
advantages and immense commercial re- 
sources which she enjoys which have en- 
abled her business men to stand asa body, 
firm and strong. 


...-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
1 certificate of membership N. Y. Produce 


4 shares Newport Casino (500 each).$255 per share 
200 shares Merchants’ Nat. B. of Memphis.$6 lot 


540 shares Alden Type Machine Co......... $9 lot 
45 shares Union Cattle Co...............6.45 $5 lot 
10 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co............005 177@l82 
1,000 shares National Cordage Co................ 9 
$5,000 B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co. first 
mort. 5% bonds, due 1904.................. 103% 
15 shares Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. of 
PER cincdiecuccsassddsnssseatddesivddasascse 141% 
$15,000 Atlantic Salt Co. first mort. 8% bonds, 
aac wesatoncavecasecseusxeeeue $1,000 lot 
100 shares Louisville, St. Louis and Texas Rd., 
Nis icin canccedkubiscorvnevcecernnwtaxeces 10% 


....The statement has been made that 
some of the savings banks in this city 
had purposely accumulated extra funds 
during the last of June to meet sudden 
demands from timid depositors and that 
savings institutions, therefore, contributed 
to the tightness of the money market. 
Inquiry at the savings banks has brought 
out the fact that this was not done, but 
that the accumulation of funds was due 
to natural causes. There are no sounder 
financial institutions in the country than 
the savings banks of New York. They 
are savings iostitutions in the strictest 
gense and have no trust-company business 
or other banking departments connected 
with them as is the case with savings 
banks in other parts of the country. 


...-A meeting of the Trunk Line presi- 
dents was held in this city on the 11th 
inst., and a resolution was passed, au- 


thorizing the running of special trains 
Chieago composed of day coaches to, time 
to be not less than thirty hours, for one lim- 
ited fare for the round trip, the tickets to 
be good for ten days, but not to be good 
in sleeping, p*rlor or chair cars. The ac- 
tion taken will probably be severely criti- 
cised by the people for whose benefit it 
was intended. A person who feels that 
he cannot afford to pay $40, the regular 
fare, in addition to sleeping-car fare, does 
not and probably will not wish to go to 
Chicago in a day coach at a reduced rate, 
with no accommodations for sleeping. 
What this individual—and there are 
many of them—wants is what the trunk 
line presidents have given, with the privi- 
lege of riding in a sleeper and paying for 
it. 


....A very funny circular appeared in 
Wall Street on Friday last addressed to 
the people of the United States by the 
producers of copper. The circular ap- 
pealed to the people to urge Congress at 
its coming session to 


“re-establish copper as a currency metal, 
maintaining it on a parity with gold and 
silver and providing for the free coinage of 
this metal at a ratio of four hundred and 
fifty to one. 

“Copper is the true metal of the people 
and has been used for money for over two 
thousand years. When our country was in 
distress and its credit assailed, when the 
grasping money sharks hoarded their gold 
and silver, copper remained true to its duty 
and continued in active circulation, and 
was the only available mewns of exchange 
which the poor laboring man could use for 
his daily purchases of the necessaries of 
life. 

“The gold bugs of the East and the silver 
bugs of the West have lowered the price of 
copper and prevented its proper use as a 
national currency. The time has arrived 
for the producers of copper and the small 
army of miners who are dependent upon 
this metal for their living, to raise the cry 
of free copper or free fight, and to pledge 
themselves to wade in blood up to their 
donkeys’ ears in asserting theirrights. The 
supply of copper is so great that it, better 
than any other metal, can meet the demand 
for an increase of the currency. If, witha 
free copper law passed and a fair trial of it 
had, copper does not become as valuable as 
gold and silver, and should its adoption ruin 
all the business interests of the country, we 
will stand aside and give others a chance to 
experiment with any pet finaucial theory 
they may have.’’ 

In much less than one hundred years his- 
torians will recognize the parity of this 
circular with the resolutions adopted by 
the Silver Convention at Denver last 
week, There willbe no parity established 
between copper, silver, wheat or any other 
article of commerce, and gold. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 5¢, 
payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 5¢, 
payable on demand. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 5%, payable on demand. 





THE BOND RECORD, a new 
publication giving the complete 
range of prices of and trans- 
actions in all bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange dur- 
ing the month of June, mailed 
to any address on request. 

HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


__ 24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. _ 


VERMILYE & CQ., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


E. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, Washington. 


"WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 











SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Gilt-edged lst Mortgage Loans & Real 
Estate Investments. 

Write for particulars. 
000 worth for sale by the 
b% Gold Bonds > Investment & frase 
0,, Boston Blk., Denver, Colo, 
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OFFICE OF THE 
Reorganization Committee 


OF THE 


National Cordage Company 


NOS.45 AND 47 WALL ST. 


New YorK, July llth, 1893. 
To the Holders of the Preferred and Com- 
mou Stock of the National Cordage Com- 
pany: 

Keferriny to the statement and plan of reorganiza- 
tion addressed to you by this committee, indorsed 
“Circular No. 1," you are hereby notified that over 
26 PER CENT. of the entire capital stock of the Na- 
tional Cordage Company has assented to the plan of 
reorganization, and eertificates therefor have been 
deposited with the United states Trust Company. 

In the hope that the assent of the stockholders to 
the plan of reorganization will thereby become unan- 
imous, the committee extend the time for the de- 
posit of the remaining shares of stock with the 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY under the re- 
organization agreement, until and including the 25th 
day of July, 1893, upon the condition that 6 per cent. 
interest on the first installment from the 10th day of 
Jaly, 1893, to the date of payment be added. 

Holders of the remaining common and preferred 
shares are hereby requested to deposit their certifi- 
cates of stock, duly indorsed in begotiable form, with 
the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, which 
company will issue in exchange therefor its negotia- 
ble certificates of deposit which have been listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and which will be ex- 
changeable, within a reasonable time, for engraved 
certificates. 

Payments by such stockholders for their cash con- 
tributions to a working capital are to be mode as fol- 
lows: 

PREFERRED STOCK, 
W per cent. (with 6 per cent. interest from July 10th, 
143), on or before August 10th, 184. 


»per cent., without Interest, on or before August 
1th, Isis. 
sper cent., without interest, on or before Sept. With | 
THM. 


COMMON STOCK, 


» per cent. (without Interest at 6 per cent., from July 
uth, 1895), on or before August 10th, 1895, 
without interest, on or before August 

lth, 18%), 


STOCKHOLDERS MAKING THIS CASH 
AONTRIBUTION WILL RECEIVE IN 
EXCHANGE THEREFOR PREFERRED 
STOCK AT PAR, 

The committee are satisfied that a prompt deposit 
of the remaining stares of stock will be greatly to 
the advantage of the holders and will materially 
facilitate a successful reorganization, 

Latil aad including the 25th day of July, 
1893, $5,000,909 of the proposed issue of 
G6 per cent. Collateral Trist First Mort- 
wage Thirty-year Gold Bonds are offered tor 
subscription exclusively to Preferred and 
Common Stockholders of the National Cord. 
age Company, who deposit their shares, at 
the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
ut the price of S5 per cent. and interest ; 
payments thereforto be made 25 percent. at 
the time of subscription, and the balance 
utthe rate of 25 per cent. per month there- 
after. 

After that date bonds not taken by the Stockhold- 
ers will be offered to the public at a price to be fixed, 
but not less than 85 percent. and interest. 

Auy further information in connection with the re- 
organization which may be desired by the Stockhold- 
ers will be furnished on application at the offices of 
the undersigned, or at the office of the UNITED 
STATES TRUST COMPANY. 

GEORGE CC, MAGOUN, Ib Wall St., 

ERNST THALMANN, 46 Wall St., 

GUSTAV H. GOsSSLER, Is Pearl St., 
Reorganization Committee, 


) per cent., 


SPER CENT. GOLD MORTGAGES, 
$200 upwards. One to five years time. Interest 
collected free of charge. Guaranteed and absolutely 
safe. If you a spare money to invest write us for 
list and refere 
GOULD & Ww HiITWORTH. Seattle. W ash. 


OWN Western lands which do 


not bring a fair income, and 


you desire to sell, or 
OWN Western loans whichare 
not satisfactory, and you 
be to sell, or 

Western closed, 
\ tance e should be foreclose 


rite 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT. co., 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Fall desc ription. desired. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
| Topeka, K an., Boston, Mass,, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Miun., Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, Collec tions promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 

payment. F.A.C hamberlain, President, H. M. Knox, 
Vice President, E. F. earkle, 2% Vice President, 
Cashier. Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier, 


The iii of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 
ment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided + steer $137,287 





i of New York and the Security Sas 
o —- Conn., under Supervision 
Sonktog artments of Conn., New York, 


Paid up Capital, $150,000. 


City and Farm Loans payable in Gold, 
Interest 7 aud S per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, 
are invited to examine. Interest and princi pal net to 
lender, Twenty-one years’ business and noloss, The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


tte Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
at Natlonal Bank Bidg., Iowa Falis, la. 


GELDER, BAILEY & Cco., 


uitable Buildin » Denver, Col 

nici CLASS INVESTMENT SECU airiks. 

We offer safe and permanent dividend paying goid 
mining stocks, and speculative development m ming 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves, 

© orrespondence and personal ¢ alls solicited. 


Conservative investors 


“'Shrewd investors are now buying acres ‘adjacent 
to the most prosperous cities. At Portland, Oregen, 
is the place to buy acres for from $0up. The firm 
that has thousands of these acres, who supply tull 
information, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., 


271 Alder St ’ \ entbonds Oregon, 


Piles of. 


MONEY 


will be made in 
Snohomish County, Washington, the Pacific Coast, 


Terminus of the Great Northern Railro 
within the next ten years. Don’t you want some 
A litte money and a little grit will get it for you. 


JOHN E. McMANUS, Banker and Broker. 
g? All banks and the pastors of all the churches 
know of my re sponsibility, and to them I refer. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World's Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at duluth, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago's only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of pes ng as you can make it the most proft- 
able trip of “ ife. Call on or write 


- E. LOVETT & CO. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
The bed-rock upon which fortunes are built. The 
experiences of the past ainety gave, in the business 
world, show the instability of a values, It is 

different with iny reemente in re 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
offers unexcelled o ophortuiities to the careful invest- 
or. [mmensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present condition presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lignting and sewerage; fifteen miles of eles - 
tric street railway in operation ; beautiful parks and 
good school and church anv lleges. Property is cheap; 
lots 5uxt25 feet, one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric tignt available), cor- 
ner lots $00, inside lots $400. Think this over and buy 














alot. Address 

Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Co. 
L KTTRRS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & ~~ 





BANKERS, No. 50 WALL STREET, 
“De posit your Mone Vv in ‘Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at @to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


H. B. PALMER, 


H ston. Monenna. 


STATE, COUNTY AND. “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Lnvestments. 


Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 


The Trust Company of America, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 

Building, Philadelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated, Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 20 years’ experience, Correspondence solicited. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres’t, GEO, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 
Care of Estates and frevertion, Collection 
o ents, 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, Insurance. 


Special a given to the Care of Property and 
Collection of Rents. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
8% GOLD MORTGAGES 8: 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BY ERS. 





EVERETT, WASH. 


The Coming Industrial Genter on. Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Eighteen months old, has 24 industries in successful operation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 populatien, elec- 
ric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 


EVERETT 








July 20, 1898. 








United States | 


Mortgage Go, |: 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - 2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Bankiug Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates ef Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 

JHARLES R. HENDERSON ..... President 

33 id Ko Pot KGi gear Vice President 


2d V. Pres. Tr. 

Liane R TUL Sy ny is. -Ausist. Treasurer 

LLIAM P. ELLIO Beepessesst® Secretary 

DIREC Same. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, 8. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, poe. Chariton T. Lewis, 
Cc pertes D. Dickey, Lewis ty 
William P, Dixon, Theodore Morford, 


Robere A. Granniss, Eichare A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Rebert Oiyphest. 
Charles RK. Henderson Edwin Pac 

James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Hichards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr 
Gustav EF. Kissel, James Timpson, 

A. B. “Merap. A.L. Cor. a. Ww. Coun 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COKE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
L¢ JANS by first lien on © hicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 


Correspondence invited. 


managed. We rent, collect. 
— pay taxes and look 
r assessments, 


negot ster payable in gold secured 


‘THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
CW YORK, at New York. in the State of New York, 
at the close of business July 12th, 189%: 


RESOURCES. 


Riatitey OF zue CONDITION OF THE 


Loans and disCOUnts.............ceeeeeee ees #4, ma 4 
oo secured and unsecured....... 667 
S. bonds to secure circulation... .....- 50, 0 00 
Sion KS, BOCUTUCIOG, DOC, ...00.sc0scccccesecces 125,162 40 
N. Y. Clearing House loan certificates of 
coho DE Gibbels rGvackhentonbanboueeat 90,000 00 
Due from other National banks........... SUR 54 27 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 74,111 89 
Furniture and fixtures. .................000. 5,000 00 


Other real estate and mortgages ow ae. 


Current expenses and taxes paid... 1,219 04 
Premiums on U.S, bonds.......... 0.0... 4, 750 00 
Checks and other cash 
DLCs CRboschGousnSiaweas > $240) 4x 
Exe nan for Clearing 
DN 5iis chukkaukeouakeses 1,485,720 2 
Bills of other banks......... 1,605 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents........... 66 28 
ER chs cusckhsns 1,001,050 45 





Legal-tender note 
United States certificates 
yd deposit for legai ten- 


42,000 00 


40,000 00 

Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of a... 

Due from United States Treasurer (other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund)...... 


IE ovicswoscusseseriesnsavecss 
LIABILITIE: 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund....... 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding. . 
ROROEUS TOP BRIDS, 2.00. cccncccsescsccccocsees 
Indiv ey A moe subject 


2,570,682 63 






Ss 





8,000 00 


Dc s565 shea deeenuwen as $2,350,964 38 
bemand ish ates of de- 

ee 9,262 7: 

( vertifled c hecks bubatnpeekanns 581,876 i 


27,489 W) 
2,682,687 78 
1,504,280 24 
———_—_—— 7 0,46 70 


ng 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and 
a 


4,952 3 


a fo Ang of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment Is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
tY CHAPIN, Jn., Cashier, 

Subse ee and swor n to before me this Mth day of 

July, 18% EUGENE DELMAR 
Notary Public. 
ois 


CHARI, ESS. FAIRCHILD, 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
D. H. HOU GHTAL ING, ) 


Correct— 
av rectors, 


Rees OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, July 12th, 18v2: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $1,272,417 06 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 4 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 300,000 00 
Stocks, securities, ete.............6.65 é 1,297,022 26 


Due from other National banks..... 





Due from State banks and bankers 19,860 77 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 207,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes pald.......... 422 07 


2 eae apa A eS See 

Checks and other cash items.............. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Bills of other banks 








SURG UTE SWabeuSauKGababersssebebsbanense 65 4 
ED Sah ncebGagehs .$06hése0versenesesewsces 382,837 92 
Le al-tender notes....................... 180,904 OU 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulat ion).. Suaeebeoaielawcens 13,500 00 
Clearing House certificates of other 
RNAS sheansnss sebubebuawicuesennd: ox 0anes 205,000 00 
aN Maite ce cuncee iste cee iea a #4995 712 35 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in... $000,000 00 
Surplus SS ee 400,000 00 
Undivided profits..... 169,692 65 





365,200 00 
Dividends unpaid.............. 4,508 
Individual deposits subject to c see 2,685,556 70 
Demand — of deposit 3,515 42 
Certified checks.................... 145,996 82 
Cashier’s chec Ks outstanding. . 20,000 ¢o 
Due to other National banks............... 348,590 7s 
Due to State banks and- bankers 352,561 7 
Skane seb iicebssiecccnnniaderssaswscnace fr} gai 35 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

1, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do a swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Set my and belief, 

SA H. WALKER, Cashie 

9 ae and sworn = Ahn me this — day ‘ot 
July, 1893. op eeee F. AUK 

y Public, Kings Consty. 
Certificate oe 4 New” York County. 
Correct—Att 


mee Wit ROCKEEEL LER, ay 
J} rectors, 
WM. H. MACY, J ) P 





EPO E CONDITION OF THE 
roue Ait ONAL BANK, at New York, 
p the 3 State of New York, at the close of business 


uly 12th, 
mena RCES. 







i) 
Stocks, securities, €tc.............. 
Due from other National banks 
Due from State bank: 


Checks and AB, A. items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Bills of otber banks 





b pretty OO 












Fractional paper curr 
Se 5,947 1 
Specie ees bbhanenee ous 799,335 (U 
Legal-tender notes..................... 482,716 Ww 
Kedemption a with U.S. Treasure: rr 
oad cent, of circulation) .................. 15,650 UU 
Clearing Huuse certificates held......... 1,030, 000 | ou 
PK cbbibcntennckcevenmnapiedeieaeemenes $13,071, 962 | 8 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in.....................6. $2,000,000 UU 
DUPNNS TORE... cscccccvecsees 400,000 Ut 
Undivided profits. ................. ey 442 34 
National bank notes outstanding.. 000 00 
Dividends unpaid....................++ ath Ti 16 
Individual deposits subject to check.. SMTA TI 9 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 24,263 86 
Certified checks................. 268,589 26 
Cashier’s checks outstanding....... 22,002 17 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers . 188,240 90 
Due to other National banks............... 2,327,187 UO 
Due to State banks and bankers...... .... 733,507 14 
Clearing House loan certificates issued 
DEMcacGdeesne. ssaschsesuechenes pone sa sw es 750,000 Uo 
il obits cisuhiGibicnine soeasauuseameee cents 315,07) 962 37 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOKK, 838.: 

I, C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the we ~ rrr, is true to 
the best of my knowledge er ket 

8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


ee and sworn to before me this 17tn day of 
July, WILLIAM H, CHAPMAN 
Notary Public. 


Correct—Atte 
Wit, LIAM L. STRONG, } 
JAMES SMITH, Directors, 
. EDWIN VANGDON, a 





EPORT or =HPe £ ON DITION OF TRE 

CONTINEN ATIONAL ANK NEW 

YORK, at the ¢ dey re she mg on the 12th ‘day of 
July, 1893 : 


RESOURCES. 






Loans and discounts.................6..65 - $3,902,024 42 
SPREE. wcccccccecewereseses senedcesoeees 18) 
5 7 Sel ir ces 0,000 U0 
Other stocks and bonds. . $2,493 WX 
EN oot cannkeN ouaesd sen ubae'es 922,859 52 
Current expenses and taxes paid 74 21 


Clearing House tuan certifi- 





¢ _ of other banks.. $189,000 U4 
Sebuipn Seaababssesehse esos 912,858 00 
Legal. tenders and bank 
DOCOB. . ccccecccccccvcce ve a 196,251 00 
Due from U, 8S. Treasurer. 2.250 00 
oe for Clearing 
Leeebkpans sens Sennen » & co 60% U4 
‘ M4481 4 
tt $35 Si 
—————— 2,961,781 % 
Ln cceun+ en 7eeudnasaabonebeheemewspn %i, 740, On ~ 


Capital stock 
Surplus fund 





12,580 22 


Acceptances. ........... rane 
Certificates of deposit... a 
Cashier’s checks............. 





GANSGIG 44 
taal 85,7 40,085 2u 
se OF NEW _ YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, gs.: 

, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of ey above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the abové state- 
ment is true to the best. rod ay knowledge and belief. 

ALF )H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and San ~y before me this Mth day 
of July, 1893. 


To 


“Gko, H. Corky, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


CHAI L ES Hu. MARSHAL L ) 
HENRY M,. TA , 
EDMUND D. RANDOL PH, J 


DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE Cou 
(TEMPORARY OFFICE NO, 56 CEDAR ST.) 
July luth, 18%. 
116TH DIVIDEND, 
(VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLAKED 
a Semi-Annual Dividend of Five (5) Per Cent., 


payable on demand. 
- GRIFFEN, Sec rretary.— 


‘OFFICE OF 


Correc i 


Directors. 





Farragut Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 346 Broadway, 


New York, July Ith, 1893. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Seml-annual Dividend of FIVE PEK 
CENT., payable on demand, 
_SAMU EL DARBEE, Secretary. 


THE PACIFIC ee A RANCE COMPANY,? 
w YORK, July 12th, 1893. 5 
insta OND DIVIDEND. 
A semi-annual dividend of five (5) per cent. is pay 
able on demand at the office of this Company, No. 
151 Broadway. 





GEORG BE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 


LAKE ouape j= MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAIL- | 
Co., TREASURER’S ae. t 
me A Cc keg DE | 

NEW YORK, June: mth, 1393, J 
NHE yond OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany, ve declared 

DEND of THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, 

payable at this office on TUKCSDAY, the Ist day ot 

August next, to the Stockholders of record at 12 

o'clock noon, on SATURDAY, the Ist day of Jul 

next, at which time the transfer books will be closed, 
to be re-opened on the morning of WEDNESDAY, the 
2d day of August — 

k. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom - 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 




















July 20, 1893. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








(991) 23 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE . EPORT OF 1" 
! — ' , OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Rete ieditre ss AND TRADERS’ NATION- TH NATIONAL BANK of the City of eke FRE CONPITION QF THE ATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 


t New York, in the J of New York, 
at the close of business, duly 12th, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 










nds to secure S-. 
Due from — National banks.. 
Due from Sta 









361,610 47 
373.199 00 


cents 


40 00 
11) 090 00 





(9 Ou 
le rs. 20,000 ¢ 

me aompeien fund With U. 8S. Treasurer j “ 

4 per cent. of circulation),.............. 2,250 00 
une from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption _____ RR 15,000 00 

ee ei ee $30,061,790 83 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.....................0.. $1,500,000 00 
sur = Ba aie vis seis cuisine p bain eecieuwe 5,000,000. 00 






individual He subject to check 
Demand —_— _— of deposit 
( ‘ertifled c Pe etasa ie Klasicle Sis 


RD TOW NSE yD, Cashier, 


E 
Subscribed and ntobng to before me this lth day of 


July, 1893, LOUIS GRUNHU ", 


« y p> . y 
? orpect— Atte Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 
CDWARD A. PRIC KE, 
EDWARD ©; RICE, 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURG, § 


EPORT OF THE ( CONDITION q 
R*k ATIONAL CITIZENS’ NK, at od rae 
in te State New York, at rs close of business, 

RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts AY, Siti 20 
Oy ye secured and unsecured cepa - 247 ] Fi 
U. oil 000-00 
25,000 OU 
a O00 oo 
2A, 


Direct ors. 












Res 2000.00 

1,076 96 
353,505. 50 
288,128 00 


ee 
Legal-tender notes 
Kedemption fund with | 


per cent. of clreulation) 2,250 00 





TOAL: .....20200e0000 4,543,000 4 

LIABILI 
Capital stock paid in 
Sarplus fund 





$600,000 00 
120,000 Of 











yee TA381 81 

Due to other Nations - 7 a) 26 
Due to State banks and bankers. 102239 39 
Suspense accouat..... 6,032 70 
Allowed for city and county tax.. 1u,0u00 ty 
Tot Walk ais) Coreen Snide skewing audewnune ease i ¥c BOA H mo “4 


*. TIEBOUT, ; ‘ashier, 
Subse ent and sworn to Nodes we this Mth day ‘of 
July, 18s Wo. V. A. POR 


AE Public. 

tLKAN wae MBU ‘ens: 
as. J. 4t 
.H. OAKL EY, 


Correct—Aitest: 


Direct ors. 
,) ° 


EPORT Or THE ¢ CONDITION OF TH E 
hk EAST RIVER NATIONA BANK, at New 
York, in the yg Od New York, the close of busi- 
hess, ‘July 12th, 1 

RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts..............6...000005 
rvaes rdrafts, secured and unsecured 

.S. bonds to secure circulation 
seben ks, securities, etc, 
Due tram other National banks... 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtur 
Premiums on U.S. bonas. 
Checks and other cash iten 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Bills of other banks 


#27615 17 
Rone bwe A687 


250,000 00 











70,000 00 
25,000 oO 
11,7 4 24 


An 2 
su3 00 


PU ts 





Pact CRANeMnpeabk 08. Wakississied le Ko sasoer 10,000 00 


San welt yrmneerenee 11250 00 


Total.... #1, 6H, (nM 51 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Cai fund 
Undi 


$250,000 00 
0,000 00 
87,190 30 
221,100 00 

a, Rai 4s 








1 - 
WW, 187 i 
5 Hal | HN 





vi E. Nitw EL E- ryt of ro ‘ aan 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘tothe best of my eee gy ane belief. 

Z. BE. NEWELL, Cashier, 
ag Eees and sworn to before me this Mth day of 
July, 1 WILBUR F. SMITH, 

: Notary Public, N.Y. Co. 
Correct— Attest: 


CHARLES JENKINS, 


JOSEPH ROGERS, | / Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, § 


$50,000 1st MORTG. 10 YEAR 
0 det, 10 YEAR 6 












i ORT GAGE, 
‘ENT, GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High L ine ¢ ‘anal and Reservoir 
Co. This © ompany is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Cotorado, property valued at over %500,- 
‘M0, has no indebtedness other than these bonds. For 
full information address 

enver Trust & Safe Deposit Co, penease, 

26 Seventeenth St., Denv 
or room 29, 150) Brodaway, N. ~. Cc ity. 








Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money atGtoS 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in Gor 

eference : National Park Bank, New York. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PAIRHAVEN, WASH. 

Bat A A to 
c ers. Corresponde . 

Correspondent : Chase Nat. Bank, New York. N.Y. 





ew York in the Srene of New York, at the close of 
business, July th, 
Beeasinens. 

Loans and discounts.... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks and securities............. 
Due from State bank 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 




















Checks and other Fry items. $82,444 “4 
Exchanges for vows aring 
Peaianree eas 4,979,411 72 
= House loa 
SL ateeeee etane'ne cecceees 320,000. 00 
Bills of other bank 5,887 
Nickels and cents. 2 
poms ete he meaiek 3,670,639 00 
Legal-tender notes............ ,085,800 00 
U. 3S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders..... ...... 140,000 00 
——— 10,232,145 08 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of ronianion). TRE yo ee 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer tered than 5 
per cent. redemption PUES ccvccciveress 8,000 oO 
iris iscs ben eemaamerwabeaxenariwn: aenes $28,435,096 ry 
L LABIL ITIES 
Capital stock....... Maaedalnales Laem cen weime cere $5,200,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 2 700,000 
Undivided profits, net.............. 288,527 94 
National bank notes outstanding. 44,000 00 
 ivecccsksnsnccegeseesessse 41,835 87 
Individuai deposits subject 
i ree $8,580,412 35 
a certificates of de- 
an ie eeasier sats adacwabes 23,726 75 
e eae’ s checks outstand- 
Maan sci saegnanscewnice van 272,188 U4 
Due to other National banks. 0,838,407 55 
Due to State banks and bank- 
Gees pevvssnadewtecncevsnesess 918,684 20 





19,442,418 89 
Deposits held for acceptances. ............. 2,485,313 90 


—e House loan certificates taken 





MN acctesMe Vedas sdtenstegccteresssussenaeee 1,185,000 00 
Reserve for taxes.............0008 ude awieee 48,000 00 
RE ae aE Te ee #28, 435, 096 60 

is ee Jew YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YorK, &s.: 
1, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. of the 


above-named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


belief. 

CHARLES H, PATTERSON, Cashier. 
emg ribed oan sworn to before me this Mth day of 
July, 1893. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
Correct— Attes 

i ‘EDWARD SIMMONS, 
JAMES G, CANNON, 
ROBT. W. STUART, 


Rerakt OF THE © ONDITION OF THE 

LLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
City, in the ge 4 New Tau. at the en of busi- 
ness July 12th, 


‘ Directors. 


hk ESOURCES 

Loans and discounts.........6..6.0 eee. ; 
ges securec 
U.S. bonds’ to sec “gt elre ulation. 
Ste « ks, securition, 6tC...........0. 
Due from other National banks.. 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 
Other real estate and mortgages ow ned. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for C ing Hous 
Bills of other banks 
Fractional paper curr 

cent 
Specie vieldmcaai 
Legal-tender notes.......... pe s 
Redemption fund with U.S, Treasurer 

( per cent, of circulation) ee 2,250 00 
Clearing-house loan certificates held..... 910,000 oo 


#4565, | ° 


Ww, wt w0 
781,537 88 
185,624 










ne 
= 
- 
- 





6, 000-00 


226 36 
648,413 00 
220,382 00 








y, nickels and 
















econ vadcreein es enaresenamenesamannee “$9,678,343 343 00 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock PAld UWi...ccccccssccccsscacees $1,000,000 00 

Surplus fund......... 1,000,000 00 

Undivided profi 687,483 08 


National bank 1 ’ 
Dividends unpaid.,...............0085 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit....... 
Accepted drafts... 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Due to other National —. 


45,000 00 


) 
1287 "106 38 


Tue to State banks and bankers.......... 486,182 62 
Clearing-house loan a ortine ate d issued 
CO UB. .cccccceee costeccee eesece Wie €d ee e000 550 500,000. 00 
Total #9. 678, 43 oO 





STATE OF NEW YORK, Cot y OF NEW YORK, 44., 

I, ARTHUR W. STLERM A? , Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do onnty swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Mth day of 
July, 1893. H. LL. BRAYNARD, 
Notary Public, 
Atte: 
F. b. 1A wa 
ADRIAN SELIN ! Directors. 
. EML EN OOS ELT, S 


ReEPoRT OF THEC ON DITION oF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


July 12th, ish: 
RESOURCES. 


EONS BUG GISCOUIES: 6 6... 00:50 sc cceecescvscces 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec aoee.. a 
_S. bonds to secure circulation, . 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits. .... 
Other stocks and bonds.......- 
Due from other National banks.. ek 
Due from State banks and bankers. ...... 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. . 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... .... 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...........-..-... 
Checks and other cash items. #242 7 


Correct 


$5,508,522 47 
1,221 50 
50,000 00 
5,000 00 
427,828 49 





15,00 3s 


Exchanges for Clearing 
Seek dcaex Voaeeeeee se HB, RAY 86 
Bills of other banks........... D000 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cénts 78 Ox 
 cisinssn sacs vs 45, O70 





Legal-tender notes. ........... 

United States certificates of 
deposit for legal tenders... 

Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. ofe ir - 
CUIBLION): ..0...00s0004 

c a 
cates, 


309,509 00 
501,000.00 


2,250 00 





205,000 00 
- - i 19844 1s 4 


#6,642,1 W715 72 


500,000 00 
Vi 50,000 00 
KA, $38 25 


UME sin'sia sy ws'apihambeicdisdnnn a isleae mae acigee 








[, 
Capital stock paid ir 
Surplus fund.. 
Undivided prot ' 
National bank ne 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject 
toe heck 


19.510 00 
21 00 


= $16,644 


Obes Secnee ceecesccorces 10,046 WO 

( sbrtified WEED se scacascensse 230) 182 Ws 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 110,824 24 

United States deposits....... 40,000 oo 

Due to other National ‘hanks. 1 952,074 35 
Due to State banks and bank- 

ORB cs ccccae Mea CcENeeonenee ines 1,455,546 67 





5A, AY 
40), 000 0 wo 


Fascist e besionn yes eeanaseneencemenes $6,642,7 i 5 72 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

1, J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my xnow es e and belief. 

J. THOM MPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to hefore: me this ‘17th day ‘of 


Cc es poring House loan certifie ates issued 


July, 1893. OWEN E. ABRAHAM, 
Notary Public,N. Y. Co. 
Correct — Attest 
STUART G. yao, irae: 


DAN’ L ODA 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERYS, 


Free Sites. Free Ren 

Cash Capital loaned oy ‘subscribed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
way ges. 


es sold workingmen, payable in1%) to 10 
monthly installments. 


particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


West Superior, Wisconsin, 















at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, July 12th, 1898: 


D mtsicemaai 


Banking house, furniture and fixtu: 
Other real estate and mortgages a ‘ 


21,786 Ti 
Checks and other cash items. 151,160 65 


Exchanges for Clearing House 3, 440, 4" 4 38 
Bills of other banks 
ace seccsseccess 1 085 ia * 
Legal-tender notes..............sseeeesseees 1,491,905 00 
United States certificates of deposit for 
PI i rccvadcs. cuccssoccevecens 470,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(percent. of circ at = Diticc secqewcese 2,250 00 
a fect xvi esecuicesesg wea 4s = #7, 782,231 89 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in. $5,000,000 00 





Surplus fund......... 2,000,000 00 
Undivided profits........... 368,973 
Reserve for half year’s taxes 18%....... 58,000 
National bank oy outstanding......... 40,140 
mab bower tend a os 17,746 ( 





ndividual riikeate subject to check 
Jemand — tes of deposit 
Certified checks..........ccsceees 

Jue to other 3 ee banks.. 
Due to State banks and banker, 
Liabilities other than those qhevestated. 

Clearing House certificates............. 


I ick cn canraae nnebanca eenaeie pened | pactepyone ao 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ith day of 


July, 1893. 
Notary Pupie, 
Certificate — in New York ¢ 


Correct—Attest 
*" JOHN T, TERRY, ( 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 5 


RENIN OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANh, at New York, in 








14 
Tote 9 O01 
2,000,000 00 


ENNATT, 
King’s © ounty. 





e State of New York, at the close of business 

p~4 12th, 1808: 
RESOURCES, 

LOGnS ONO GISCOURES. «....0.00.0.006 cevccccscces $2,561,245 76 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 330 2 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
Stocks, sOCUrItiOg, CCC..........0.cecceeeee 1,500 00 
Due from other National banks... wea HR, 2009 73 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 64.498 16 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures. .. 
Current expenses and taxes pald.......... 
Checks and other cash items... 

Exchanges for Clearing Hou 


suo OO 
1,248 62 


20,759 02 
721 ‘ist ul 











Bills of other banks..... 5.00 00 
Fractional paper curre 

cen 1,414 18 
Specie.... 412,002 00 
Legal-tender notes.......... 201 





Loan certificates of other b 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Tre 


0 00 





125, 


(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent, redemption fund)...........-.. 1,200 00 
isco dtiaden dec cavercecrvcdbeue eM, 180, 78 78 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in.. diana eiiiakioeiaie $500,000 00 







Surplus fund. . 100,000 00 





Undivided pr of 228,205 4 
National bank notes outstanding... 43,860 00 
TER QOCGERE. 0000.0ccccccsccceccocces #000 00 
Dividends unpaid.. 7,455 46 
Individual deposits | ject t 2,654,406 81 
Demand certificates of deposit 6.095 04 
Certified checks.............+: 65,207 72 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. OF 


4,068 78 
184,466 4 
AQO683. 8 


$4,150,478 48 


Due to other National banks....... RAE 
Due to State banks and bankers 


I ccanstacauaweketn at ebeaesandenuniae 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 84.2 

1, GEORGE E, 80U Pk R, Cashier of the above-named 

bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 

true to the best o my nwa and belief. 

). SOUPER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me ~ _— day of 

July, 1896. 


KID 
Notary Public, ‘Woo ‘ork Co. 


Correct ~Attest 
i. DOWNES, 
c CHARI. ES 8. BROWN, ; Directors. 
H. MONTANYE, 4 


PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND. DROVERS’ 





BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business July 12th, 1808: 
RESOURCES. 

#1, — 4 


Loans and GisCOUNnts, ........cccccercseseoes 
Overdrafts, secured and ansecured...... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ... 

Stocks, securities, etc.............. 
Due from other National banks..... 





a on ww 
290,574 31 
190,549 48 











Due from State banks and bankers....... 3.580 31 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures. 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid TM 87 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...............6-+ 5,500 00 
Clearing House joan ¢ ertslioates of other 

DET sr 655 cs ncn, (CusdeeedtaenseneDennces 50,000 00 


Cheeks and other cash items. . 


19,004 10 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 


67,002 16 







Bills of other banks........... .. 2,065 00 
—- paper currency, nickels and 
MEM pu cacedcarsace cane suacdeuaues 1,158 71 

be) os Riccxeeccusapaeacsseces oe AAOIT DO 
Legal-tender notes ........ oa 145,780 00 
”_ lem ption fund with U.S. 

(5 per cent, of cire ulation). 2, a) 00 

UN iccc tis tecacepvexcervarnensispsoceunten #2 436,198 ‘i 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock one Devan, ene aedada uae ‘ ree 00 
Surplus fund.. ae we 50), 000 









Undivided profits es 
National bank notes outstanding... 

TAX ACCOUNL,.....-.eccccecececes 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Individual deposits subjec tto 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks..... 
Due to other National banks. . 
Due to State banks and bankers.. 









Total.. 


STATE OF NEW ‘Youk, CITY AND ( NTY or “NEw 


88. 

. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do yey | swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

YM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subse geet and sworn to before = gre 15th day of 


July, 189: KEHOE, 
Notary I’ ublic. N N. eh 


Co, No, 1. 
Correct —_ 
BRINCKERHOFF, ; 
ie Nev SILBERHORN, $ Directors. 
_JOHN WILKIN, \ 


1) FIRST ORTGA E LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

0 NE semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given te afi 

Address 


loans. Highest reflerences. 
D YRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wass 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - - - £500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 


York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited, 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W.E. COFFIN, Treas 





D. F. WITTER, V Pres. J. H. BLAIR, Sec, 





ew york in the State of New York, at the close = 
aw Be July 12t . 1893: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and GisCounts,............cccseccceee $9,145,301 70 
Overdrafts,secured and unsecured....... 682 
United States a pente to secure circulation 270,000 
Seed, BOCHPIGION, CEG cece cccccccccccccccecs 517,704 43 
Banking house, fu furniture and pavanes.. 684 1 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 3,947 86 
Premiums on United States bonds........ 27,000 00 
Checks and other cashitems. $31,689 78 
——— for Clearing 
Piaresdevedscacaucieaens 758,385 93 

Bills « of other banks........... 19,516 Ou 
Fractional per currency, 

nickels and cents.. 22 
MEE didtonc cr ecdadcucdecieces 1,610,689 Gu 
Legal-tender notes............ 287,402 OO 


Un States certificates of 
deposit for legal-tenders. . 
Kedemption fund with 

United States Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation).. 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, 

other than 5 per cent. 


200,000 WD 


12,150 ww 





redemption fund........... 2,800 OU 
Due from other National 
Ci Riideccereécacceasscdvess 1,216,783 3s 
a a State banks and 
ews cegedeessecenaeue 288,080 U7 
Clearing House certificates not used..... 
TM eS scl vx deus siuiva teas kKeticesatis 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid fn................ceeeeeee $1,500,000 4 
Doo, | f0Q, 


Undivided profits.. 
Reserve for city ta 
National bank lotus outstanding. 
Dividends un 









bemand certitic ates of de- 


abaGhwcetdectoractedceees 5,084 23 

© emuifled CN idccsuce bine as 449,963 44 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 14,076 25 

Due to other National banks. 5, 8, 209 81 
Due to State banks and 

WO ede ccctncccccascccous 2,300,438 438 24 


11,690,253 3s 


Clearing House certifleates iusued to t to this 








| ee aebRUNetA de bancene aubenaueenes 1,000,000 ou 
TOU i vcuncc bess vanes $15, “406,908 “ 

STATE OF NEW YORK, Cot Y OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
Cc. H. sTouT, ¢ of the  above- 





named ‘bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of = knowiedge and 


belief. C. H, STOUT, Cashier. 
oy and swo-n to before me this Mth day of 
July, 188 JAMES WALSH, 


Notary Public, Kings Co 
Certificate filed tn N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest; 
OLIVERS, CARTER, 
SUMNER R. ST¢ ONE, 


‘ 
Directors, 
GEO, C. RAND, ,) 


RELORT OF THE C ONDUTION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK Of THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business, July 12th, 1898: 


RESOURCES, 
























Loans @nd GisCOUNtG........cceccccccccecs $5,485,942 46 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 578 a6 
‘nited States bonds to secure circula- 
|, Ee 5U,QU0 OU 
Clearing-house certifica / 600,000 OU 
Stocks, securities, e - 473,920 O4 
Due from other Natiouai ‘banks... 404,974 87 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 87,783 3% 
Current expenses and taxes paid... . ... 259 tw 
Premiums on United States bonds..... 5,000 0u 
Checks and other cash items ............. 6,151 1 
Exchanges for Clearing House 49,342 41 
eae W732 UO 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
COI ce cccccccccccsee esccecceed.e coccetoes : Si) 
PN te cccdadeewns< 4il, OU 
Legal-tender notes 80,500 Ou 
U. 8S. certificates of deposit for legal 
MM (rivers, sav asatnesecoksehedenadcesce 30,000 OU 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulalion).. 2,250 U1 
TN aciceccdsseucandecaduakeuaateniwes “$5! 978,042 US 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in ..............-. $1,000,000 Ou 
I ind icnsscacsncccvanesentae ove 400, Ou 
Undivided profits.... — ....... 5 42, 45 
National bank notes ‘outstanding $7,900 0G 
‘Taxes not due 11,186 00 
DUEENUINED wacessccesccoscce csvccee 3,735 60 
Individual deposits snbject to check..... 2,601, te 
Demand certificates of deposit 23,081 26 
Certitied Checks.... ......ceeeeeee 135,288 2% 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 136,421 30 
Clearing-house certificates.... el 100,000 G0 
Due to other national banks..... ......... 1, 039, 740 4 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 246,25 ab 
isc eccencdentectisiicndeids widies $5,978,042 Us 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &s.: 
I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of ay knowledge and belief. 
s.FRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and ae. to before me this Mth Raid of 
July, 186. Gio. H. Corey, Notary Public 


Correct—Attest : 
hs B. moe r] 
AMi,. D. DAVIS, 
. WwW. aboL h, 


( Direc tors. 





easy OF THE C ON DITION OF THE 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL I at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the es of business, 
July 12th, 1893 

RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. ..........5.600+. .. 82,522,848 5 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec ured.. .. 270 rn 
U.S. bonds to secure ¢ irculation... ..... 400,000 OU 


Stocks, secarities, etc 
Due from other Nat ional banks... 


Due from State banks and bankers....... 19,224 84 
Furniture and fixtures..........-.-0008 see 4,250 
Other real estate and mentanareews ned.. 4,000 06 


Current expenses and taxes pald.. esa 7 2% 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.. re 


Checks and other cash items. . cere 3 400 
Exchanges for Clearing House. Poe osented 95,570 89 
Bills of other banks....... ‘ning 4,000 00 
Nickels and Cents. ..........0006+ a 774 3G 






Legal-tender notes........ 
Redemption fund with t 


6,690 00 


Total.. "$83,883,958 % 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
BUPOTES TREE. csc cccccsssccs 
Undivided profits.............. 
National bank notes outstanding. bativaeieds 
Dividends unpaid. Pee 


$1,000,000 00 
115,000 Ou 
37,374 OS 








Deposits 
DUM a ert ctoncueedevens #1, 712,672 (% 
Demand certificates. .... : 7,923 54 
Certified checks. . ; "651 % 
Cashier’s checks..........-s.0e+ 100 4 
National banks. ........6-60+00« SHO, 286 § 


State banks and bankers..... 135, ‘18 39 


2,233,612 $2 
Clearing House certificates 


196,000 OU 


Total $3,833,958 bt] 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8%.: 

I, J. D. ABRAHA MS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above c .. is 
true, to the best of my know ledge and belief. 

J.D. ABRAH AMS. Cashier. 





Correct--Atte $ NT 
“THOMAS KENT LD, ¢ Directors. 
R.A. ©. SMITH. ) 
TEXAS L LOANS, AN AND INVESTMENTS 
urteen nce, 


New York City: TypErenDest =i Ohristian Union 

New mn & tang, Agents, Bank of 

Hontreel, Third Nat National Bank 

San Antonio, wood National Bank; Sau 
Antonio Statenal Ba: _ 

Edinb urgh. Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company, iimtted., 

For wae > write to 


B. CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce Street, San Antenio, Texts, 





94 (999) 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 

<. New York, at the close of business, 
: RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts... 








SUT, sbepseteccene 
U.S. bonds to secure 
er stocks and bonds * 

. banking house................. Guu 00 
Clearing-house loan certificates........... 445, 0 
8 | io ieggesigppSgEtinE ge $875,623 14 

l-tender notes....... ws 496,550 00 
of other banks........... 5,188 00 
Seecks and omer ooh meme. 12,353 22 
changes for Clearin 
RG 4 551,283 3% 
Due from National banks..... 586,772 31 
Due from State banks and 
BINED. vocbscscovarenvccesoce 31,087 24 
Redemption fund with 
nited States Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
= than 5 per cent. re- 
emption fund).............. 9,000 00 


—————— 2,570,057 2% 
$10,784,277 47 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
8 lus fun 
Undivided profits, net 
National bank notes outstanding 











Dividends unpaid...............+ «+. i 
Clearing-house loan certificates ... . 500,000 00 
posite: 
Oe SSS $3,655,406 84 
National banks.............. 3,024,402 65 
State banks and bankers.. 1,269,766 87 
Demand certificates of de- 

Di nicecetakabetonissbanihe 22,212 7 
Certified checks............. 134,168 53 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 

BEE gScesausssonsbacsckscseree 64,164 46 


———————_ 8, 170,022 09 
CO ere $10,784,277 47 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38: 

1, FRED'’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment Is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRED'K B. SCHENtK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 

t . A. K, BRYAN, 
— Notary Public, N. Y.'Co. 

Correct—Attest: 

GEORGE H. SARGENT, ) 
ISAAC WALLACH, Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, = § 


SONDITION OF THE 
RHONA BANK OF NORTH AMERICAS at 
ew York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 12th, 1893: 
RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts........-..+-++ceeeeeee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... ... 
Stocks, securities, OtC..........----eeeeeee 
Due from other National banks........... 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 4,500 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds....... a 5,000 CO 
Checks and other cash items... : I I 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 761,777 60 
Bills of other banks 





50,000 00 





Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents.......... 411 82 
Bpecke. ....0.ccccccccsee sovece 805,162 90 
i-tender notes ......... 114,036 00 


United States certificates of 
deposit for legal-tenders. . 90,000 0O— 1,011,920 72 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 2,250 00 
Wetal..006 cove Sbcbuebebed: sesseerrenesoes $7,031,547 76 
LIABILITIES. 





Capital stock pald in...........666 ceeeeene $700,000 00 
Burplus Fand.........cccccccccccsesccccesers 500, 00 
Undivided profits...............+.see0 eeeee 150,885 47 
National bank notes outstanding......... 45,000 OU 
Dividends unpaid...... geecsccecooeees cece 6,069 00 
Individual deposits subject to. 





CROOK. ...000-ccccccceccseccecees ae 
Demand certificatse of deposit 
Certified checks.............++. 407,170 32 
Cashier's checks outstanding. — 7 
Due to other oe —— 735,902 85 

State banks aud bank- 
— : . 834,745 9O— 5,629,593 29 


RE $7,031,547 76 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this I4th day of 

July, 1893. A. H. GRAGAM 


Notary Public. 
Y rt—Attest: 
ee W. VAN NORDEN, 
W. F. HAVEMEYER, ; Directors. 
J. H. FLAGLER, ) 












Five years to one subscriber.........++..++. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

sicasenapabictieamsetedliate 
THE attention of our readers who desire to make 


y years’ experience at Helena, is a 
man of excellent reputation, and has references of 
the highest character. He will be glad to send our 
readers full and interesting information regarding 
different kinds of investments. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


THERE is no better time for safe and remunerative 
investments in real estate than in a ot de- 
gression, like the present. Messrs. Mead & Coe, of 100 

ashington St., Chicago, have been known to us for 
many years as one of the most reliable and best-in- 
formed houses in that city; and our readers who have 
ee to invest will do well to read their advertise- 
ment in the financial department of this paper. 








SWITZERLAND IN AMERICA. 


THERE is no place in the United States thatreminds 
a traveler so much of Switzerland as Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. As you sit on the piazza of the 
Antlers Hotel and look toward Pikes Peak you can 
easily imagine that you are at Chamouni, gazing on 
Mont Blanc. A foreigner who fails to visit Colorado 
Springs cannot say he has seen the United States, 
and each visit one makes to this beautiful spot only 
strengthens his belief that Colorado Springs is one 
of the chosen spots of God’s earth. In traveling 
west this summer hundreds will visit Colorado 
Springs for the first time. The distance from Chicago 
has been recently reduced to thirty hours by the 
limited vestibule express train, with a dining car and 
about every other modern luxury of travel. Thou- 
sands in poor health find Colorado Springs the only 
place in which they can live in this country, and 
other thousands in good health will find it a paradise 
if they only take the trouble to see it. 

_— o> - 

WILLIAM H. LLEWELLYN, successor to the old-es- 
tablished house of Messrs. Eshelman, Llewellyn & 
Co., of Seattle, Washington, offers our readers gilt- 
edged first mortage loans on real estate upon property 
in Seattle. Probably Seattle has suffered as little 
from the depression of the past two or three years as 
almost any city. Keal estate values have been main- 
tained and advancement seems to be the order of the 
day. Mr. Llewellyn will be glad to furnish our read- 
ers with full particulars regarding desirable invest- 
ments. 








CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 

THE other day, in speaking of the improved facili- 
ties for luxurious travel in this country, said: 

“* We are abandoning the old system of lighting the 
cars with kerosene lamps, and more than half the 
coaches have already been equi r4 with the most 
improved and the safest system of lighting known in 
ith the new Pintsch lamps 
of danger from explosion 

ratus is all outside of and 
he event of a mishap, the fix- 
Into the 


this country or ees 
there can be no possibility 
or otherwise, a8 the ap 
under the car, and in 
=e become detached and the gas escapes 
air.” 

The brilliant Pintsch Light, the finest car illumi- 
nant in existence, now in use on the Union Pacific 
System, fulfills all the requisite conditions so happily 
noted by Mr. Depew.—Adv., 





BEADING NOTICES. _ 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE yearly Educational Number of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be issued August 3d ; and 
we are pleased to say that we have secured 
for it a very attractive array of writers 
treating of subjects of great importance 
and interest. 

Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........ $ 25) Six months..... ---$1 50 
Three months...... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 2 
Four months...... 1 00 | One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.............006+ $5 00 
One year each to twosubscribers.......-.-. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...... eebeas oo VO 
Three subscribers one year each,.......... . 700 
Four years to one subscriber...... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each. . 8580 ; 











Special India Silk 


SALE. 


IN THE BASEMENT: 


Your attention is invited to our Figured 
India and Washable Silks at 35c, and 50c. 
a yard. 

ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 

To our 45-inch (double width) Fancy Taf- 
fetas, with Satin Borders, for Petticoats and 
Empire Gowns, at $1.75 and $2 a yard; 
and to our Figured India Silks at 60c, 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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There is a Great Variet 
For Male’ by the 

Post-patd price-list, fully descri, 
tive, te any a ai 







ON THE TOE. 
of Styles in Cotton, 


é 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, 
| IE GBS BRE NEE SS GE RENE EOE NE TOE MAE SF ERE ENG EME OE 4: 






SENEGENCE: 
- The Best-Fitting, Most Durable Half-Hose 


ARE STAMPED 





bi: 


Merino, and Wool. 
rade Generally. 


Mila 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








- Insurance 


EARLY HISTORY OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


THE following extracts from the paper 
read by Pres. J. G. Batterson, of the 
Travelers, before the recent Life Insur- 
ance Congress, in Chicago, give an his- 
torical sketch of the formation of mor- 
tality tables : 


“The insurance principle, which orig- 
a took form in guilds, confraternities, 
religious orders, burial societies and lodges, 
is of great antiquity, and is known to have 
been practiced about three hundred years 
before Christ. 

‘““The expansion of the principle into 
pees business shape was een by 

he great London fire of 1666, following 
which, clubs, individuals and societies re- 
ceived proposals for underwriting against 
Joss or damage by fire ; but the first regular 
= was not opened for business until 

* The entire history of Insurance, then, 
will be found within the records of the past 
two hundred years. 

“The Amicable Sontets, 
ganized 24th January, 1705, has been gener- 
ally credited with having been the first to 
transact the business of life insurance, but 
it was of the nature of a friendly society 
rather than an insurance company. The 
membership could not exceed 2,000. The 
contribution from each member was £6, 48., 
with five shillings additional for the regis- 
trar, and five shillings for the stock. No 
member was admitted under 12 years of 
age, nor over 45, and all paid alike. When 
the membership was full, if 100 members 
died during the year, then £100 was distrib- 
uted to claimants for each of the deceased 
members, equal to an assessment of £5 each 
on all of the members. The corpuration 
was not authorized to grant insurances at 
rates of premium determined by age, until 
80th October, 1807, und it was not author- 
ized to insure the payment of a fixed sum 
until 8th May, 1845. In 1866 the business of 
the Amicable was absorbed by the Norwich 
Union Life, and the Amicable Company 
retired, after an existence of 161 years, 
without ever having had any proper table 
of premiums or mortuary dividends based 
upon age at time of entry. 

“The Equitable Society was undoubtedly 
the first to put the business of life insur- 
ance upon a scientific basis, by means of 
tables, which were supposed to determine 
the rate of mortality for all ages. 

‘““The Northampton Table was construct- 
ed by Dr. Price, from observation on the 
lives of 4,689 persons in All Saints Parish, 
Northampton, during the forty-six years 
from 1735 to 1780, ‘These observations showed 
the mean duration of life to be only 25.18 
years, whereas by iater and more accurate 
observations it was found to be 37.57 years, 
disclosing an error of more than 32 per cent. 
against the insurant. 

‘The old Equitable office adopted these 
tables for assurances, and the British Gov- 
ernment adopted the same for annuities; 
the consequence was that the Equitable 
received about 35 per cent. more than the 
assurances were worth, and the Government 
received a proportionate amount less than 
the annuities were worth. The Equitable 
office was getting rich, while the Govern- 
— was being loaded with an increasing 
debt. 

‘In due time Mr. Morgan, the accom- 
plished Actuary of the Equitable, discov- 
ered that the mortality of the office was 
about one-third less than that indicated by 
the tables of Dr. Price. Mr. Finlaison, on 
the other hand, discovered that the lonyev- 
ity of the annuitants, who were billeted on 
the public treasury, was about one-third 
greater than that shown by the tables— 
which he demonstrated was a great loss to 
the treasury. Investigation disclosed a se- 
rious error in the first factor of Dr. Price’s 
observations. By taking the record of the 
christenings in All Saints Parish, the doc- 
tor overlooked the fact that about one-third 
of the population in that parish were Bap- 
tists, who, not having the fear of a limbus 
infantum before their eyes, did not baptize 
their children, This increased the apparent 
ratio of mortality to christenings, and 
played havoc with the tables, as weil as the 
public treasury. 

“Tt is quite likely that, when Dr. Price 
witnessed the destruction of his great work, 
he was well prepared to justify the Puri- 
tans for driving the dissenting Baptists 
out of Massachusetts on account of their 
baptismal heresies. 

‘The error was so expensive to the Gov- 
ernment that Parliament repealed the An- 
nuity Act, and John Bull temporarily quit 
the business. - 

“Then came the Carlisle Tables, based on 
the observed mortality of the Parishes of 
Saint Mary and Saint Cuthbert, Carlisle, 
by Dr. Heyshan, M.D., for eight years, 
1779 to 1787. ‘These data were used by 
Joshua Milne in the construction of the 
Carlisle Tables. When Mr. Milne’s work 
was compared with that of Dr. Price on 
the Northampton Tables, the following 
differences ares: Milne demonstrated 
that of 1, births, at the end of 20 
years, 609 would be living. Dr. Price’s ob- 
servations showed that vonay | 441 would be 
living—making an average difference at all 
ages of 33 per cent.—which proved that 
there were no Baptists in Carlisle to dis- 
turb his calculations, or he had counted 
them with all other saints in the parishes 
patronized by Saints Mary aud Cuthbert. 

“The Carlisle Tables superseded the 
Northampton, and came into general use ; 
nevertheless, they were freely criticised by 
the actuaries, owing to irregularities at 
various ages. 

“The first mortality observation of a 

ublic character, applicable to England and 

ales, was made by Rickman and applied 
to the census of 1831. An important error, 
however, was subsequently discovered in 
the failure of the parish registers to ac- 
count for the burial of Dissenters, and the 


which was or- 
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value of the error was fixed at from 8 to 10 


percent. 

‘‘Next in order were English Life Table 
No. 1, based upon the census of 1841 and 
publish: d in 1843: English Life Table No 
2, based on corrected and extended data o 
the census of 1841 and published in 1863; 
English Life Table No. 3, taking the census 
of 1841 combined with the census of 1851 
embracit g over 50,000,000 persons living and 
6,490,720 deaths over a period of seventeen 
years. 

“The Experience Table No. 1, 1838, and 
Experience Table No. 2, 1863, known as the 
Actuaries Table, immediately forced their 
way to general use, as they were known to 
correct palpable errors both as to North- 
ampton, Carlisle and other tables, and are 
still believed to fix the law of human mor- 
tality as to all ages within a small fraction 
of error. 

‘The American Experience Table, 1868 
based upon lives rather than policies, is the 
work of Sheppard Homans, and was for 
many years the standard of valuation for 
New York and other States, while the Eng- 
lish Actuaries Table is still the law for Mas- 
sachusetts, and is now for New York. 

“The law, then, which draws the line of 
certainty within very narrow limits, when 
the last of say 100,000 lives will surely fail, 
is not enough. We must know the law 
which fixes the mean mortality for every 
year between the ages of one and one hun- 
dred inclusive, and the probability that 
any given life will survive one or any given 
pumber of years, as also the converse of the 
probability, that any given life will fall 
within one or any given number of years.” 


MASSACHUSETTS MIRACLE 
WORKERS. 

COMMISSIONER MERRILL, of Massachu- 
setts, who has been conspicuous in fight- 
ing the assessment endowment. societies, 
devotes considerable space to them in his 
last report. The eight remaining of the 
fifty-six of the latter organized in the 
State are to be wound up in pursuance of 
the recent law enacted for clearing them 
out: the other forty-eight have already 
gone to pieces. These fifty-six gathered 
a membership of 364,000, from whom 
$12.500,000 was collected. Of this four 
millions went for ‘‘expenses,” of which 
the managers presumably got the bulk; 
two millions went for ‘sick benefits”; 
three millions went to about 30,000 per- 
sons, and about three and a half millions: 
was left to be doled out to the great 
majority of dupes remaining. The 30,000 
persons were holders of the certificates 
which matured first, and of course this 
was entirely fair; but it always happens 
that the earliest-maturing certificates are 
held by the in-on-the-ground floor people, 
who are always the ‘‘supremes” and 
‘“‘grand supremes” and their friends, 
with their sisters and their cousins and 
their aunts. One or two of the display 
occasions of the Iron Hall may be re- 
membered when some of the early certifi- 
cates were paid off publicly with a great 
blaze and a demonstration, quite as clear 
as fifteen feet of black mud, was offered 
to thow that the process of 10 for 1 could 
goon until the Millennium. This served 
its advertising ends; but those were as 
well served by having the money thus os- 
tentatiously exhibited return to the inner 
circle. Mr. J. H. Durland’s Philadelphia 
scheme—the precise name we may not re- 
cal), but it is an ‘‘investment bond” cer- 
tainly—may be trusted to operate in just 
this regular way ; the managers will take 
the funds in the form of the earliest-ma- 
turing bonds, and the dupes will take ex- 
perience, which may be worth its cost to 
them if they only use it to lengthen their 
memories and lessen their greed of credu- 











lity. 

Tiere is a list of most of the Massachu- 
setts societies. Some of them are admi- 
rably suggestive ; for example, the Solid 
Rock, the Royal Ark and the Order of the 
Rainbow! This last, however, is suscep- 
tible of improvement; for the Rainbow- 
foot Crock-of-Gold Endowment Associa- 
tion would be an ideal title: 








Total 

Member- 
NAME. ship. 

The Solid Rock.........cscccccscees eeeeeees 2,497 
North American Endowment Associates... $224 
a ee 912 
The Royal Ark.......scsccscoscccee cosenes .. 16,794 
Knights and Ladies of Protection......... 519 
Royal Assurance League ................6. 800 
Union Endowment..............ccccceeeeee 1,000 
Order of the World..................0eceeee sesine 
Commercial Endowment Association,.... 1,981 
assachusetts Five-Year Federation....... ..... 
Guardian Endowment Society............. 4,304 
The Iron Hall...... Shab Sbaanceenene cenkeckay 60,000 
National Three-Year Benefit Order....... . 3,100 
ROPE. MERUNEN, 65 <i0:0000'0010065%06 0000000 cecceey S000 
Mutual One-Year Benefit Order. 17,773 
Massachusetts Prudential Order 400 
Household Benefit Association 1,000 

Order of the ao og, Hand... 7,87 
Industrial Benefit Order... 1,679 
Non-Secret Endowment O 7,392 
Golden Temple............... 3,483 
Sons and Daughters of Ame 1,000 
American Protective League... 8,182 
Industrial Order of America. 2,330 
American Co-Operative Union............ 1,428 
Catholic Crusaders of the Holy Cross,.... 598 
Order of the North Star.................... 2,283 
People’s Five-Year Benefit Order......... 25,000 
Fraternal Circle.............. cheb soukanacee « 14,548 
Benevolent Union....... bensbubuanucswises>< 1,400 
Bay State League...................... eevee 23,637 
DAD RIAC MSU IID. 5 5 509015 0,006i0ib:oeisciee.o..6o0ceene 4,675 


Annual Friend.................0.00. seakehio’ 
Order of the Rainbow 


ee ee ey 





United States Two-Year Benefit Order.... 3,014 
Knights and Ladies of Columbia.......... 700 
ONMOP Of MUPIB, . 50.00ceseccccsecsecccecesces 16,201 
National Congress of Friends.............. 2,300 
Friendly Aid Society....................... 15,192 
People’s Favorite Order..............cc0ee0 2s 
Golden Lion.......... .cccccseccecccecccscee 12,808 
Order of the Red Cross... eee 


Coo eee tere e sr eeeeee 


International Benefit Order,,..,,,,.5...008 5s B 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YOrK, January 2th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 


EE 
1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 

a Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy PRE ee vivccvacccesscccessecsescccce 1,472,142 48 
holder. 5,162,393 36 


Total Marine Premiums. .............+ 
AGENTS WANTED. a: 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3lst December 1892. . 3,759,193 05 


seeeeeereeeeee 


Losses paid during the same 


I ckcadectsseec cou $1,466,178 06 
. Returns of Premiums 
WE All you have guessed about life and Expenses. ......$738,617 0 


insurance may be wrong. If you 


wish to know the truth, send for The Company has the following Assets, viz: 


United States and State of New York. 


PAY 








POST- “How and Why,” issued by the Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 7,816,455 00 

AGE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3- 5 Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Chestnut snenaind — Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

DOMT. COCIAIOR BE. 6 onc vce scecsescccsccvcss 1,029,345 26 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 

HAVE YOU A FAMILY 2 Cash in Bank.........0:.c0000  aaemeien 276,262 99 

MII i 5:0 isin viisicere Ke. S40. Sotieaeqemeawee 12,485,68: 685 71 7 


We hope you have or may 
have. In either case it will 
be your supreme wish to 
see that they are pro- 
tected from poverty after 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
your decease, whet her Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
early or late. For this est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 


dnced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


there is only one sure 
method, a policy of life in- 
surance. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has the highest interest rate of any 


company inthe land. Write for documents. TRUSTEES: 












aia = J D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
Is “AS RAVEN, EWD. FI OD TONES: 
Amer= | JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
can JAMES LO LAWRENC fi TURNURE, 
: WM. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BKOWN, 
FIRE |] BENJAMIN H.' FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
Insur. | JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISA 4C BELL, 
= | WILLIAM DEGKOOT,  N. DENTON SMITI 
wong Ber oN NG Ait Nc ty 
OKACE A "| MSINCK, 
SE DaRy: | WILLIAM F DUDGE, JOSKEH AGOSTINL 
» : : BLISS, y SW. y ub 
x Philadelphia, | yin L. RIKER, VEKNON Hi. isRO 
EIGHTY. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT C.A HAN CHRIS. pe THOMSEN 
CBBLGBTNANS .c.. 0. cds clcccacc icc swosese ences 000 00 | JOHN D. HEWLETT, — LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other CUARL ‘GSP. BURDE at. EVERETT FRAZAR, 
CUMS SS soos Sire oor oa ccc tees ... 2,541,873 61 | HENRY E. HAWLEY, ' WILLIAM B. HOULYON 
Surplus over all Liabilities... - 141,428 56 J. D. JONES, President. 





W. iH. UH. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


See Their New 


TOTAL ASSFTS, Jan Ist, 1893. 83, 183.302 47 
TH MAS u. MONTGOMERY. President, 
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Insurance Company 
of New York 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT Is 
SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


Org ranized 1851. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Is one of the strongest and best Life Companies in the country. 








Our new forms of LIFE, ENDOWMENT, and LIFE, ENDOW- 
MENT and ANNUITY POLICIES have all the liberal features en- 
dorsed thereon: Extended Insurance, Cash Values, Loan Privileges 
and Paid-up Values. 


INCONTESTABLE AFTER TWO YEARS. 


Our NEW 10-20 TERM PLAN commends itself to all wanting 
cheap insurance with privilege of changing to other plans if desired. 

Full information can be obtained of agents in all large cities, or 
by applying to the Home Office. 

In 1892 the busiuess of the Company shows an increase in each 
of the following it« ms: 


Assets, Surplus, New Premiums, Insuranre Written, Insurance in Force. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-Pres. CHAS. H. LAWRENCE Sec 
A. A. WELCH, Actuarv. 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 
EIGHTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JULY, 1893. 


CAPITAL STOCK $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


I tn i ealliaaleeer iis sim ubee Oaanenneaniiand 6 asi $193,631 78 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection ira rcccvenadanerededcetadnaes 718,505 67 
Naas. cwveccasusnccsetercsasednseesens Meuduai dd suancaduuaudon ikenentoarweeainiagseuney 1,563,781 37 


NE I cca cu up uacuaeaedeesudei du weds Kieee Uae eiseRUONEDUResgecaneweweee jnaousen 121,000 00 
Se Ee TD TIE Sacciccccccccccsvccccccccccss ssvssctecscccece -cscecdesse 608.759 37 
eR G ee Ue OO IN Gs See cc ccinse sdewcneansiveccnvevssesveadsaedensseee seusewoeens oe 36,816 18 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currenc 6 per cent. $275,000 00 $308,550 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . 3-655“ 1,000,000 00 1,100,000 00 
State of Georgia "aie, « « oS = 25,000 OU 25,625 00 
‘* Mississippi : ‘ ‘ ‘ aaa = 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City he 500,000 00 507,500 OU 
Topeka City, Kan., potent Improvement ee = 155,530 04 161,751 24 
City of Ric mond, os ™ 50,000 00 55,000 00 
West Cuicago Park jan Spl. Assess- 
ment Warrants 4 ; a ae * 31,648 50 31,648 50 
City of Greeley, Col., Water |; ev * 25,000 00 25,750 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. Cr 23,100 00 23,793 OU 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District Ce = 19,000 00 20,330 00 
City of Atchison, Kan. ., Interna! Improvement. cc 10,000 UU 10,500 00 
ae City, Kan., Improvement ( re 9,500 00 9,735 00 
., Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. “Reorgan- 
(e First Lien. . 200,000 00 220,000 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
gage 4° m 112,000 00 104,440 OO 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co, Ist Mort- 
gage (1900 a 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Jethatanwtiie, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co, First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) : 104,000 00 120,640 00 
New York Central & bali ives R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903). i a ' 100,000 00 123,500 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900). 7 ae 100,000 00 118,000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold er ™ 100,000 00 85,000 U0 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- : 
age (1914), ( 2 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) env 100,000 00 95,000 00 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis 'R. R. First Consolidated M’t e(1914), 7 “ * 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway 


100,000 O00 120,000 OO 





Co. First Mortgage (1910) ee « 100,000 00 109,000 00 
West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) t 100,000 00 98,750 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. Ist 
Mortgage (1921) . e.* ° 100,000 00 100,000 G0 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & ( ‘adillac Railway C 0. Ist 
Mortga e Guaranteed (1917 eC: s 100,000 OU 98,750 OO 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900). ( 75,000 00 $7,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930)... 6 50,000 00 57,500 00 
Alabama Central R. R. Ist Mortgage” ; eu « 50,000 U0 50,000 U0 
Savannah & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ : 50,000 00 32,500 OO 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. ortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) 2 ne 50,000 00 40,000 00 
Louisville, St. Louis & Texas R’y Co. Ist Mort- 
gage (1917). ~« eae s 50,000 00 43,000 O00 
Standard Gas Light C 0., First. Mortgage (1930) woe 50, 00 U0 44,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . . 5 s oa = 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Denver Water Company Ist Mortgage é ? fe 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . Ge ™ 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. $50 eac ‘h, 100,000 00 101,500 00 
10 ‘t. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. . 100 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000s ** N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. . 100) * 100,000 CO 101,000 00 
1000“ Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha aos 
Co. Pf. 100. “* 100,000 00 105,500 00 
1000,—** Rensse slaer & Saratoga R. 'R. 100 * 100,000 00 165,000 00 
1000 ** United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 100“ 100,000 00 227,500 00 
1000 ** Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. 100. ** 100,000 OU 119,875 O00 
1000 ** Morris & Essex Railroad Co. 50 50,000 00 71,250 00 
500“ Standard Gas Light Co. P{. . 100 ** 50,000 00 42,000 00 
a. * Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100 * 20,000 00 31,000 00 
a Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100 20,000 00 46,000 00 
200“ Bank of America, N. Y. a 100 20,000 OU 41,900 OO 
200 National Bank of Commerce 
in New York . : - 100. 20,000 00 37,900 00 
20 SS Manhattan Company, N. Y. . . 50 “ 10,000 00 20,000 00 
200“ Merch’ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N.Y. ; » § a 10,000 00 13,400 UO 
200 Nassau Bank. d « wes 10,000 00 17,000 00 
400. Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. ‘ . ae 10,000 00 25,500 00 
100“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. ‘ . 10 “* 10,000 00 34,050 00 
100.“ National Bank of the Republic. ; ,» ae“ 10,000 00 17,500 OO 
100.“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. log“ 10,000 00 20,000 00 
200 * Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. . 5,000 00 20,000 00 
200“ Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. 25 ‘ 5,000 00 9,400 00 
200 * Holland Trust Co. ~ 100.“ 20,000 00 36,000 00 
ae CSS Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 100“ 20,000 00 60,000 00 
50. Metropolitan Trust Co. : 100“ 5,000 00 15,250 00 
5 * Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 100 4,500 00 10,350 00 
$9 116,182 11 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital 

Reserve Premium Fund — 

Unpaid Losses , 
Unpaid Re-insurance and C ommission on Uncollected Premiums 
Net Surplus 4 . . ; . . 


$3,000,000 00 
4,225,692 00 
627,439 72 
253,502 06 
1,009,548 33 


$9,116,182 11 





DIRECTORS. 
Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, 
Daniel A. Heald, John H. Inman, 
David H. McAIpin, Walter H. Lewis, 
Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H,. Li oe ett, 
Cornelius N. BL Benjamin Perkins, 
Edmund F, = George W. Smith, 
Alfred F. Cross. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN, | v pos donts 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, ; 
HENRY J. FERRIS, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 
New York, July 11th, 1893. 


George C. White, 
Eldridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, 
Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden. 


Levi P, Morton 
He nry’A. “Hurlbut, 


William H. 
Oliver 5S. Carte 


townsend, 


Secretaries. 


| Assistant Secretaries. 





A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 
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Organized 1843 

















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Samuel D. Babcock Dudley Olcott Jno. W. Auchincloss 
George S$. Coe Frederic Cromwell Theodore Morford 


Richard A. McCurdy 
_—— C. Holden 
lermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert ye ant 
George F, Baker 


ulien T. Davies 

Robert Sewell 

S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 

Charles R. Henderson Charles E. Miller 

George Bliss Walter R. Gillette 

Rufus W. Peckham sae E. Granniss 
- Hobart Herrick Javid C. Robinson 
m. P. Dixon H. Walter Webb 

Robert A. Granniss George G. Haven 

Henry H. Roget rs 


William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 








Robert A. teiebid: Vi ice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 
William J. Easton, Secretary 
Emory McClintock, Actuary A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 





Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life insur ance Company i in the World 
Head Offices Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 


aman Tt | 1850. 1893. 


STATE MUTUAL ii unrrep states 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIFE INSUR ANCE co 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. ; 
OFFICERS: 


Nass: tll, 











A. G. BULLOCK, President GEORGE H. BURFORD.. --.- President 

BALI! Ss. Seeretary 

; . A.V HERLWIGHT ee eeeeeeerceees Assistant Secretary 

January ist, 1893. WEE, SUDA SIESECDY nun; nosusnnssaneseesecesen Actuary 

ARTHUR CG. PERRY... 20. vo.c0 eps hacen ushier 

Dh $8,093,055 23 | JOHN P.MUNN..... Medica Director 
LIABILITIES.................... 7,069,868 66 FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


eee a 3 LO. € Ww L 8. . ( i 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard). $1,023,186 57 | SULIUS CATLIN ne ee Nat Teoma 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and - JHN J. “i Ut KEN eee eeee tees eee teeeeeenees suilder 


. H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres, ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
The two most . popular & pase ot LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABI RM POLICY which 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
tothe insured the ta = possible amount o 


c W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. demnity in the event of death, at the lowest 
casein BOae om eri and the GUAKANTE 
4 Cc 


New England Mutual : which embraces every valuable fea- 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of adversity overtaking the insure dd may be used as 

COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Rec. Plat. 1892. O25. oZe eee 61 


ives 
in- 

possible 
(D IN- 








Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


Goat Cc aotent... ossese nnoa oe ‘ $1,000,000 v0 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. eserves for Insurance in 

‘ CE vp hicheshebsbnsshe seuss 3,594,315 77 

Ait KR CED FOSTER, Vice-Pres, : L253.804 é 


y Net Surplu 
Lt. se cretary See Polic yhelde rs’ Surplus..... 2.785,8 
* | Grose Asmets.............c.c.e00 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 4 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in accord- 

ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 
LIABILITIE 697,231 67 
oz. 328.768 94 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to re proses the Com- 
pony. are Invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium 


ntendent of Agencies at Home Ome. 
noual Cash distributions ure paid upon all pol- 


icles. 
avery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
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Old and Young. 


SONGS FOR MY LADY’S BANJO. 
BY MARTHA YOUNG ” 
(ELI SHEPPERD). 


TAKE you this tinkling instrument, 
Strung up with gay and mad intent, 
Strum it with dainty finger-tips— 
It is a jester full of quips, 

This gay banjo. 


To the most sentimental sigh 

With tittering tones it will reply 

And laughter only need expect 

The answer that it would elect 
From this banjo. 


’Tis not a thing for serenades 

Beneath the windows of fair maids ; 

No whit cares it for vows or tears ; 

It cuts sighs short—a pair of shears, 
This bright banjo. 


Yet to the maid of Africa, 

The ebon maid of Zanguebar, 

Its twanging measures might suggest 

Love thoughts she’d deem the tenderest— 
Her swain’s banjo. 


For, hear the dusky lover sing, 
Shooting his fancies on the wing, 
An improvised, absurd love song ; 
He fits it as he goes along 

To his banjo: 





Las’ dance gwine dance to-night 
Down in Holly’s gyarden ; 

My gal, yer eye so bright 
I wisht my heart would harden. 


Las’ light de moon gwine give— 
She wiltin’ now, I see; 

My eye’s like a sieve, 
Sift you through and through me. 


Las’ song gwine sing to-night 
Down in Holly’s gyarden ; 
Oh gal, yer hair so bright, 
I sho’ hit sleek wid lardin’. 


My gal, she des ez black 
Ez airy lily’s shadder— 
So light fer airy fac’ 
She float up Jacob’s ladder. 


Miss Ladies card an’ spin, 
Down in Holly’s gyarden ; 

Miss Pretties let me in 
Watch you at de cardin’. 


O me! yer mouf so roun’— 
No blackberry rounder ; 

I see, yer teef so soun’, 
Nairy pebble sounder. 


O my! yer eye so bright, 
Down in Holly’s gyarden, 
Gwine cyarve my heart outright, 
An’ never ax my pardon ! 





Piano, harp, and psaltery 

Take for their role, Grand Melody ; 
And the guitar and violin 

Play for their part, Sweet Heroine. 
In Music’s drama as they play 

Our hearts with noble passions sway ; 
Banjo must be Jack Pudding here, 
Appearing but to disappear ; 

But we’ll remember that The Fool 
Is often Shakespeare’s sharpest tool. 
So true Hans Wurst this same banjo 
Will have his say before he’ll go ; 

No reverence he for count or king. 
Before the Judge’s door he’ll sing 
His parodies upon the law ; 

In strongest proofs he’ll pick a flaw, 
Through longest briefs his nonsense draw ; 
Will witness what he never saw. 
But since good nature is so free, 

For once to listen we’ll agree, 

While some dark singer puts to tune 
The trial that he had last June: 





Gempleum of de Jury, de Likewise, An’— 
Ef I stole de pot, den who stole de pan ? 
Mister Distric’ Torney ’scuse me uv a pig— 
Now, who gwine say ef ’twuz little or big ? 


Oh, Mister Gempleum, please lemme go! 

Us better give de pig some time ter grow ; 

’Caze de bigger is de pig den de bigger is de 
case 

An’ de credit ter de la’yer dat’s de winner 
of de race. 


Solemn truf, Gempleum, whar de hog is 
raise, 

Right dar de ve’y place whar he gwine ter 
graze; 

Now, don’t hole de hug, Jedge, des let him 
scoot— 

He’II fin’ de ve’y place whar he useter root. 

Ef he go ter my house, dat’s whar he b’long 

(Wisht I had a stick fer ter drive him 
along); 

Ef, on de contrairy, he belongst ter you, 

Le’s take him ter de country an’ havea 
barbecue ! 





Gempleum of de Jury, de Likewise, An’— 

Is you gwine ter shut up bof de hog an’ de 
man ? 

Oh, Massa Jedge, I wouldn’t ef I wuz you— 

Bof ’11 be de healthier fer stayin’ in de dew. 





Ab! no respect for Church or State— 
That banjo is insatiate. 

Such swelling joy its cheeks inflate, 
And so much nonsense doth it prate, 
Sure “‘ quips and cranks” about it wait 
And laughter is its proper mate. 

But only blacks in ‘‘ Open Fiel’s” 

Will sing for us rollicking ‘‘ Reels’ ;— 
For any one who is “ gethered in” 

Will say it is a wretched sin a 
“Ter waste so much dis worril’s good win’ 
Fillin’ a banjo’s no ’count skin ; 

An’ worser yit hit’s al’a’s been 

Ter len’ yer voice sech reels ter spin !’’ 
All lively sounds but make up grist 
For Brer Dig’s grim, dim Mill of Mist. 
Such arguments the singers end 

By laughing at their good old friend, 
Hitting at faults they cannot mend; 
For faults always with fixtures blend. 
See! the gay rhymer shuts his eyes, 
Throws back his head, and sings thus wise: 





Ole Brer Hawk in de Amen-Cornder, 
Jaw in his claw he set and ponder ; 
Rain-crow he’s a high-head member, 
Jine de band sence las’ December. 


Thrush he belong ter de singin’-choir, 
Callin’ de Seeker, Higher! Higher ! 
Pecker-wood pass his hat around, 
Keep his eye sot on de ground. 


Yonder’s de catbird, rockin’, rockin’, 
Rockin’ long wid a hole in her stockin’; 
Ole Brer Buzzard bollerin’, shriekin’, 
Singin’, Glory ! an’ de preacher speakin’. 


De mournin’-dove des deep in mournin’, 
An’ dat whip-po’-will cyarn’ cease groanin’; 
Oh, my Brothers! Please, come th’oo! 
Yas, my Brothers! Beg, you do! 





Good this banjo with fine, tight strings, 

King Instrument at “ puncheon-flings,”’ 

When all the colored damsels walk 

Down a slii line that’s drawn with chalk ; 

And three dark judges must decide 

Which moves with most ease, grace and 
pride. 

Now see young Rox Ann take the floor 

(Surely no duchess could do more). 

At every step she hits the mark ; 

Her shoes, home-tanned with red-oak bark, 

At every step they “ squeak and squawk.”’ 

‘“* Dem what beats her des got ter walk !”’ 

Then Job takes up his tuned banjo, 

To make an interlude, you know. 

Consents to sing a song or two— 

‘Dat roun’ de ole time Song-Tree grew” : 





Miss Katy at de cake-walk 
Move des so! 
Corn-tossle on de stalk 
Swing des so! 
Oh, make a pretty motion—tu-re-lu-re ! 
I got a mighty notion—tu-re-lu-re ! 
Who gwine take 
De cake ! 


Misquito say de Katy-did ma’y’d her cousin, 
Cousin, oh ! 

Misquito keep up such a mighty buzzin’, 
Cousin, oh! 

Katy-did say: Katy-did! 

Dee! Dee! 

Locust holler: Come, see! See! 

Who gwine take 
De cake ! 


Katy-didn’t ! 


See ! 


Oh, Miss Jinsy,’pigeon-toe, 
Move des so! 
Backin’ same ez de crawfish go, 
Creep des so! 
Dem whar wins it gits dere potion—tu-re- 
lu-re ! 
Dem whar gits it, Land er Goshen !-- tu-re- 
lu-re ! 
Who gwine take 
De cake! 





Then the crude minstrel, pressed for more, 
Draws out from his harmonious store 

A summer song of birds and bees, 

A song that’s set young maids to please : 





Oh, summer bee in the willer-tree, 
Please, sah, fill-a one comb for me: 
But all dat honey in dat souf 

Is not s’ sweet ez Mandy’s mouf ! 


Oh, clover-patch, behime yo’ latch 
De sweetest flowers grow an’ match ; 
Dee’re not so pretty, dat I know, 

Ez my Mandy. I’)l tell her so! 


Oh, sugar-cane, you’re ripe again, 
Ez full er juice ez clouds er rain ; 
But, oh, dem tears in Mandy’s eyes 
Air sweeter when she sof’ly cries ! 





Dem thistle-seed, folks name ’em weed, 
An’ swif’ dee foller breezes’ lead ; 

But I turn quicker on my track 

When Mandy calls me to come back ! 





But when daylight begins to creep 
Across the earth that’s half asleep, 

“Ole Day ’gins move his whitewash brush, 
An’ does his business in a rush !” 
Frolickers know their time is up, 

The “ pretty walker ’s got de cup.” 

Then in a spirit of abandon 

Job gives the banjo to Old Shandon; 
And that old rogue will make coafession 
How certain goods in his possession 
Came to him by a “* crooked arm.”’ 


(A ‘‘crooked-arm man’ watch dogs can’t 
harm.) ~ 

Ah! hear the thievish fellow sing! 

True to his words the banjo ’1l ring : 





O Pharaoh ! 
Way down in Eeypt-land, 
Gwine tell ole Pharaoh’s band, 
Let dem people go! 
Nigger in de woods settin’ on a log, 
Let dem people go! 
Hand on de trigger an’ de eye on de hog, 
Let dem people go! 
Oh, some folks say dat de nigger won’t 
steal, 
Let dem people go! 
Ole Massa cotch ’leven in his corn-fiel’, 
Let dem people go! 
Nigger is a pickin’ in de cotton patch, 
Let dem people go! 
Keepin’ all de cotton dat his pocket catch, 
Let dem people go! 
Nigger is a slippin’ cn de ’tater fiel’, 
set dem people go! 
Oh, dat ’possum wid sugar in his heel! 
set dem people go! 
Nigger steal a picayune ter buy him a wife, 
set dem people go ! 
You may save all your days, but yercyarn’t 
save yo’ life, 
Let See ponte go! 
Nigger set a trap in de highes’ grass, 
set dem people go! 
Ef hit catch Missis’ turkey hit’) hol’ ’im 
8 ’ 
Let dem people go! 
O Pharaoh ! 
Way down in Egypt-land, 
Gwine ter tell ole Pharaoh's band, 
Let dem people go! 





Then as the crowd breaks up to go 

Job takes again his own banjo, 

And walking close behind Rox Ann, 

Makes love to her—ambitious man ! 

For she’s the belle of six plantations, 

Filling men's bearts with sore vexations. 

But Job will hope while there is life— 

Persistency ’s won many a wife ! 

So through the fields where cotton grows, 

Striped by the corn in even rows, 

The dusky lovers make their wa 

Beneath the gray wings of New * 

They _ great cottonwoods whose leaves 

Clap like glad hands ; pass the low eaves 

Of some bare, lonely cabin home, 

Across the new-plowed, sooty loam, 

Down the white road whose Rsmtene bluff 

Is gay with “ nigger heads”’ of buff ; 

Where vines of wild-potato blooms 

Hang down the banks drooped snowy 
lumes, 

While mellilotus fills the air 

With perfume aromatic, rare ; 

And thoysand bees are hovering o’er 

‘hose blossoms rich with crystal store 

Of honeys sweet as those that fill 

The flowers on Hymettus Hill ; 

Across the bridges ’neath which gleam 

The ripples of the bored-well’s stream ; 

Afar they note the pleasant splash— 

Artesian water’s downward dash— 

A million fountains whose clear gush 

Makes Alabama’s Black Belt lush. 

The morning star still shines apace 

Ere the broad sun lifts up his face; 

The hedges are astir with birds; 

Afar they hear the lowing herds ; 

The eternal prairie breezes blow 

The purple hazes to and fro; 

The morning-glories round the corn 

Open their blue eyes to the morn. 

Ob ! what an hour is this to tell 

A damsel that you love her well. 

*Tis very plain that Job thinks so ; 

For, hear !—he strikes his gay banjo: 





Dar’s des one flower by de brook 
Dat’s got my sweetheart’s darkly look ; 
Dar’s des one flower black ez she, 
An’ dat’s de ve’y one fer me. 
Oh, you, sweet-shrub, 
Dark ez my lub! 


A many a blossom’s white ez snow, 

An’ many a yaller one I know; 

Des one ’s ez brown ez Roxy’s cheek, 

Hit grows along Bogue Chilty creek— 
Sweet-shrub! Sweet-shrub! . 
Olub! O lub! 


De harder dat you press dat bloom, 
De gooder gits hit’s good perfume; 
Yit nothin’ ’bout dat flower ’s gran’, 
Hit only suit de po’ black man. 

Ob, dat sweet-shrub, 

Black ez my lub! 


Oh, honey, my lub, de grave is green ; 
Oh, honey, my lub, grass is between 
De heart dat I would hol’ ter mine, 
An’ dis true heart dat cries fer dine. 
Good-by, sweet-shrub ! 
Good-by, my lub ! 


Dar’s flowers pink and red and blue, 

Lef’ in de worril fer nex’ year’s dew ; 

Dee all may suit some yother eye, 

Dee all but make me moan an’ cry, 
Good-by, sweet-shrub, 
Good-by, my lub! 





No! Rox Ann is not moved to tears, 
No sadness to her heart inheres ; 

She laughs as gayly as before, 

While Job will still his love-talk pour 
Into her ear as on they go, 

Timing his talk to his banjo: 





‘* Say, why ’n you marry me ? Hum! Haw! 
I works”— ‘Yas! Works yer jaw!” - 
‘I’m name a good hand, dat you know” — 
“* A good hand on dat ole banjo!”’ 

‘““Come, Rox Ann, what’s de cause ter 


tarry, 
I sho I good enough ter marry. 
I good’”’— ‘Good ez ole Harry !”’ 
‘Rox Ann, I’m —_ now, I know !”’ 
“ Pretty ugly! Dat you is, fer sho, 
An’ mo’ ’n dat, pretty apt ter stay so !’’ 
“T got a horse an’ buggy—dat’s sho !”” 
“Ts yo’ stable down in Hideyo ?”’ 
“Yit I suits you an’ you suits me”— 
** Young ox go wo when yer tell him gee!” 
‘** But I love you, an’ you mus’ love me !”” 
“Shoo! all dese niggers is set free !”’ 
So gay Rox Ann will go her way, 
Leaving her lover in dismay— 
And he turns brave face to defeat. 
He joins the jay in carol meet 
To show he will not deign to be 
Despairing for such maid as she : 





Dar, Miss Nigger, 
Hard to please, 
Gwine be leaf 
Fer de winter breeze— 
Same like cornstalk 
Lef’ in de fiel’ ; 
Let’ fer de nex’ year’s 
‘ bg mag an 
10 ‘long, Nigger, 
I don’t Sen, 
Somebody ’1]1 hab me, 
Don’t you fear! 





Yet scarce the clock one hour can mark, 
Scarcely has day thrown off the dark, 
Ere Job feels that he has been too rough ; 
Quite ready he to cry: Enough! 

And Rox Ann, too, begins to sorrow— 
All youth is quick of grief to borrow. 
Great fear she feels that she will lose 
The lover that her heart would choose. 
Three buckets for her load, she goes 
Where the artesian water flows. 

She puts one bucket ’neath the stream, 
And stands ———— in half a dream. 
Job has filled up the ford-troughs now, 
And has drawn out his double plow. 

On the plow-beam he takes his seat 

‘Yo wait until ‘“‘ de mules done eat.” 
Together he and his banja 

Utter the saddest notes they know— 
The song ole Elam often sung 

Before great Silence touched his tongue: 





I sets on dese heah rottin’ logs, 

I watch dis drove of pigs an’ hogs, 

I drives dem off fum ev’y gap 

Dee finds in Mister Sorghum’s crap— 
Dem hogs dee grunt an’ dee says ter me, 
Elam’s room ’s better ’n his company. 


I sets beside de kitchen fire, 
De blazes runs up high an’ higher: 
Dee darkeys laugh an’ joke around’, 
Dee call ole Elam’s room was’e groun’— 
Dee ruther have, I easy kin see, 
Ole Elam’s room dan his company. 


Ole Massa’s kilt at Cedar-Run, 
Ole Missis’ days is long been done— 
Eh! long ez dem two wuz alive, 
Dee need ole Elam, sah, ter drive. 
Ole Massa ’d hit dat man—He! he! 
Dat ’d call Elam’s room better ’n his com- 
pany! 


Missis couldn’t do widout me—dar ! 
I ’bleeged ter drive dat skittish pa’r. 
Dat Dick an’ Dolly ’d run, ’twuz plain 
Onless ole Elam helt de rein! 
But now, so no ’count Elam be, 
His room ’s worth mo’ ’n his company ! 
The limpid stream has filled the pails, 
And Rox Ann lifts them by the bails. 
One on her head, one in each hand, 
She steps across the dew-wet land, 
And—strange !—her road lies just that way 
Round which the banjo’s tinklings stray. 
(In all love’s lore this axiom ’s true, 
“The long way round is the short way 
through.’’) 
She walks with stately step and slow; 
Sbe passes Job and his banjo. 
Then she sends back her even voice 
In words that make Job’s heart rejoice : 





Watch out, Nigger man, what you ’bout, 
You’ll sholy wear dat banjo out— 
Let lone dis gal. 


I'll tell you what I ha’ter do; 
I’11 be obliged ter marry you, 
An’ dat I shall. 


I bound ter make yo’ big mouf hush,, 
And knock dat banjo inter mush, 
Befo’ I die. 


I mus’ give dem po’ strings a pause— 
I’li marry you fer des dat cause 
An’ reason why. 





And so you like this gay banjo— 

It does not suit a hand of snow; 

Yet still on music’s sea ’twill float, 

A pretty, skimming pleasure-boat, 
Right merrily ! 


Among the ships ae sounds’ sea, 

A sparkling sea of Harmony, 

Twill ever drift a lively craft, 

While gayest breezes round it waft 
Right cheerily ! 


Forever down its good, taut strings 

Laughter will murmur light nothings ; 

In truth, we could not well dispense 

With this meek friend of no pretense ; 
Nay, verily! 


Then, little banjo, ever float 

On melody, a joily mote, ’ 

Touched by my lady’s finger-tips, 

And sung to by her dainty lips, 
Right cheerily ! 


Surely no strings can happier be 

Than these she touches frequently ; 

So, pretty banjo, do your best, 

Follow her lightest, sweet behest, 
Right merrily ! 


GREENSBOROUGH, ALA, 
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TAMMAS MacPHERSON OF AUCH- 
TERBIRNIE. 
BY HARRY GORDON FORKER, 


‘* THE congregation will noo be seated, 
an’ gi’e their undivided attention tae the 
the followin’ intimations. Some o’ them 
are maist as important as the sermon.” 

The reverend Tammas MacPherson had 
just finished ‘‘addressin’ the throne o’ 
grace,” and was adjusting his spectacles 
to read the church notices. Tammas 
MacPherson was in his eightieth year, 
and he bad beaten the dust out of the 
pulpit desk of Auchterbirnie parish kirk 
for fifty-five years, and had worn out five 
Bibles in the process. He had ham- 
mered religion into three generations of 
Auchterbirnians, and had married the 
children of those who were infants when 
he took charge of the parish. His par- 
ishioners worshiped the ground on which 
he trod, for, in spite of the merciless man- 
ner in which he lectured them on account 
of their failings, he carried their cares on 
his shoulders, and their interests filled his 
heart. The presbytery had time and 
again taken steps to pension him and put 
a younger man to do the work, but on 
each occasion the congregation rose in a 
body and prevented any such action. 
Better no church, no preaching, no reli- 
gion, than have the parish kirk of Auch- 
terbirnie without Tammas MacPherson. So 
they reasoned, and so they resolved, And 
in the face of their fury, presbytery, 
synod and assembly were powerless, 
Nothing but death could sever the close 
tie that bound pastor and people. 

The parish of Auchterbirnie afforded a 
fat living. The regular stipend could 
keep a man in comfort ; in addition, the 
glebe lands were extensive, and, under 
the careful tilling of neighboring farm- 
ers, yielded rich harvests to the worthy 
minister; but Tammas MacPherson was 
practically penniless. In sixty years he 
had saved less than five pounds. Every- 
thing that was not needed to supply his 
simple wants went to the poor. What 
need had he of money for the proverbial 
rainy day? He was already beyond the 
world’s tempests ; no storms could assail, 
no foes affright in quiet Auchterbirnie. 

Farmers sent him the first fruits of the 
field, the best game of the forest; farm 

hands drove him inthe master’s gig from 
village to village ; others filled his wood- 
shed, milked his cows, and churned his 
butter; and no one went to the far-off 
city (for the nearest railroad was twenty 
miles away) without bringing him such 
delicacies as they could afford to buy. In 
short, ‘* Mind the minister” was the key- 
note of almost every transaction. And 
thus he lived in peace, far from the strife 
of the madding crowd, beyond the roar 
of the world’s tumult, calmly waiting, 
yet dreading not, the evening shadows 
that should forever shut out the hearty 
friendships and tender loves of dear old 
Auchterbirnie. 

Behold him, then, in the pulpit, the idol 
of an attentive congregation. See the 
shaking hand as it grasps the top sheet of 
a pile of announcements, and is once 
more raised to adjust those spectacles 
that refuse to stay in place in spite of the 
many pieces of thread employed to keep 
the frail framework from falling apart. 
And thus he reads, in the guid auld 
mither tongue; for he hates every- 
thing that seems an ‘‘aping o’ the Eng- 
lish.” 

‘*Marget Dalrymple’s bairn will be bap- 
tized here next Sawbath mornin’ durin’ 
the regular services. I want a guid turn 
oot, whilk is a reasonable request. This 
is ane o’ the ordinances 0’ God, an’ it weel 
becomes us tae gi’e it a’ due respect, mair 
especially seein’ as we ha’e fa’en on de- 
generate times.” ; 

This with reference to the attempted 
planting of a Baptist church in the neigh- 
borhood. 

‘**It will be three months next Sawbath 
mornin’ sin’ we laid Marget’s guidman in 
the mools o’ the valley. Then let us dae 
a dooble service next Sawbath mornin’ by 
honorin’ the ordinance an’ honorin’ Tam- 
mas Dalrymple’s memory. He was nae 
dootin’ Tammas, but a burnin’ an’ a shin- 
in’ licht tae a’ aroond. 

‘*T hear that Widdy Tamson is in desti- 





tute circumstances. This mauna_ be. 
Nane o’ God’s heritage maun suffer in the 
midst o’ the guid folks o’ Auchterbirnie. 
Think o’ this on the way tae yer hames, 
We have it in Holy Writ, that nivver 
fails,that be that giveth tae the puir, lend- 
eth tae the Lord. There is a blessed preve- 
lege. Think o’ the farmers o’ Auchter- 
birnie bein’ lenders, an’ ha’in’ the Lord 
for a customer. An’ nae need tae fore- 
close tae get back payment; for it’ll be 
returned twenty, thirty, fifty, and a hun- 
nerfold. Noo yecana’ raise fine craps 
o’ wheat an’ corn an’ tatties, as I can weel 
testify ; for the Lord has moved yer 
bowels o’ compassion, an’ ye hae been 
unco generous tae me. Then see if ye can 
raise guid craps o’ britherly compassion, 
an’ bring the first fruits o’ that harvest 
tae puir Widdy Tamson, Sanders Grant 
‘IL send her a load o' firswud. Fine dae I 
ken that ; I see ’t in Sanders’s generous e’e. 
An’ fine kenlin’ he keeps, tae, as I weel 
ken; for ’m burnin’ some o’ ’t myself, 
thanks tae Sanders’s kindness.” 

Sanders, sitting in his pew, the observed 
of all observers, was by this time com- 
pletely won over by the never-failing com- 
pliment, and would gladly have given 
Widdy Tamson the earth an’ the fullness 
thereof, had he owned it, at that min- 
ute, 

‘*An’ Peter Michie ’ll send her a pickle 
tea. Oh, but it’ll no be sair missed oot of 
Peter's abundant store. Peter is be- 
hauden tae the Lord for mony things, an’ 
isa livin’example o’ the nivver-failin’ 
truth o’ Holy Writ: ‘The han’ o’ the dili 
gent maketh rich.’ Peter’s a hard-work- 
in’ chiel, as we can a’ testfy.” 

Peter too fell in line. 

‘* Jimmy Grant wis tellin’ me the ither 
day,” continued the reverend Tammas, 
‘*that he wis millin’ some fine meal noo. 
I quite believe it. He is the only miller 
in Auchterbirnie, an’ there’s no’ a miller 
frae Maiden Kirk tae John o’ Groa's can 
compare wi’ him. Better send a pickle 
tae the widdy, Jimmy, an’ keep up yer ac- 
count wi’ the Maister.” 

And after so powerful an advertisement 
how could Jimmy refuse? 

‘Beaton Scott ’ll send the widdy some 
o’ the fine tatties I saw in his barn last 
Tuesday, Ineedna ask Beuton, for I ken 
fu’ well he wadna be backward in daein’ a 
kind act tae a deservin’ widdy in Auch- 
terbirnie. An’ oor guid freen Wull Chap- 
man, wha by the looks o’ him can scarce- 
ly keep his seat, sae anxious is he tae dae 
somethin’, can thraw the neck o’ a chick- 
enan’ a rabbit tae fill the widdy’s pat. 
Nae fear o’ the widdy starvin’ when the 
Lord has put the saut o’ the earth in the 
parish kirk o’ Auchterbirnie. The Lord 
has promised to be a husband tae the 
widdy, an’ he wants ye a’ tae_be brithers- 
in-law; an’ I’m gled ye respond sae nobly. 
Ye’re a gallant lookin’ lot o’ Christians, an’ 
yer hearts are as big as yer bodies. The 
Lord ‘ll reward yer work o’ love. Noo 
let’s praise his name for raisin’ up in 
Auchterbirnie sae mony wha honor the 
faith.” 

And Tammas once more approached the 
throne o’ grace. 

Cuicago, ILL. 
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QUONQUEEDLE. 


(BOB-O'-LINK.) 





BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


THEY braised him, they glazed him, they 
browned him with bread ; 

‘““A fowl for Queen Mab, from the rice- 
fields,” they said. 

The voice of the summer-world rang in my 
head !— 

“Quonqueedle, quonqueedle, quonqueedle!”’ 


No name like the name that the red men 
first heard 

From the wild, glossy throat of that bub- 
ble-voiced bird, 

Till the tongue of the Pilgrims was charmed 
to the word— 

“‘Quooqueedle, quonqueedle, quonqueedle!”’ 


You Quakers, you broad-hats (whose case I 
dismiss), 
Come visit me now in my acre of bliss ! 
How dare you make game of a songster like 
this ? : 
Quonqueedle ! quonqueedle ! quonqueedle ! 
AMHERST, Mass. 





JOSIAH HENRY’S STRANGE AD- 
VENTURE. 


BY C, 0, THOMAS. 


JOSIAH HENRY BROWN was a nice little 
Boston boy, nine sumners old. He went 
to school, of course, and studied ‘the 
rudiments” like other boys of his age, 
with the usual experiences of success 
and failure. He was a bright lad, as a 
scion of good old Puritan stock is bound 
to be, and quite inclined to study, tho 
there were some branches of knowledge 
that he liked better than others. His 
great-great-grandfather Brown had been 
an eminent historian, who wrote a ponder- 
ous work on ancient Rome (now quite for- 
gotten), and Josiah Henry had inherited 
something of the ancestral fondness for 
that kind of lore. He had not yet reached 
the historical stage in his school studies, 
but he had read a good deal in his great- 
great-grandfather’s book ; and whenever 
the class in ancient history was called up 
to recite he was ‘‘ all ears” in an instant. 
This was very good, so for as his progress 
in history was concerned, but it often 
proved a serious hindrance to his advance- 
ment in the mysteries of the third “ R.” 
For it must be owned that this otherwise 
bright-witted lad had no sort of liking for 
arithmetic, and was marvelously dull in 
comprehending it. His ‘‘ sums,” however 
laboriously conned, somehow would never 
“come right.” Like that other unmathe- 
matical youngster, celebrated in nursery 
rhyme, he could say with truth : 

* Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad; 
The rule of three 
Perplexes me, 
And fractions drive me mad.” 
The consequences of this mental defect 
were often extremely mortifying to Josiah 
Henry, and sometimes even more painful 
than mortifying. 

One day Josiah Henry went home from 
school in a state of mind at once bitter 
and determined. The ancient history had 
been unusually entertaining, and the 
arithmetic had correspondingly suffered. 
This had led to his detention after school 
and to an extremely disagreeable inter- 
view with a certain broad, thin, supple 
ferule which adorned the teacher’s desk 
during school hours and was supposed to 
possess peculiar virtue as a means of 
instilling knowledge into the youthful 
mind, 

As the descendant of the great historian 
turned into the quiet ‘* place” where stood 
his father’s respectable ‘‘swell front,” he 
was bitterly conscious that this world was 
a ‘‘ vale of tears,” and that the teacher of 
his department was—to put his thought 
into more poetic, if not more picturesque, 
language than his own— 

* A monster of so frightful mien 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 
Josiah Henry’s version would have been 
‘frightful mean”; otherwise no change 
whatever would be needed to express his 
outraged feelings. This was all very, very 
improper, beyond a doubt, not to say 
wicked, But a boy who has recently been 
interviewed by a ferule is inclined to 
bitter thougbts. 

Thus far, anguish had rather overmas- 
tered resentment in our hero’s mind ; but 
as he mounted the steps of his father’s 
mansion, the mighty spirit of Plymouth 
Rock and 6f ’76 arose within him. 
What! hadn’t his great-grandfather been 
one of the famous ‘ Boston Tea Party,” 
and afterward fought gallantly through 
the arduous struggle for independence? 
Hadn’t his grandfather commanded a 
privateer during the War of 1812, and 
made prey of no end of lumbering British 
merchantmen, with their rich freightage 
of silks and treasure? And should he, in 
whose veins flowed the blood of these 


other heroic Browns, submit to be basely 
feruled hy a teacher just because he could 
not do those miserable sums? Perish the 
thought! Never, never, would he enter 
that horrid school again. He would re- 
sist all persuasions, he would even run 
away—that ready device of the resentful 
schoolboy—rather than longer submit to 
such indignity. Oh, if he only lived in 
the brave old days of Rome, of which he 
had read so much, and had a sword and 
helmet and a coat of mail, wouldn’t he 
** give it” to that teacher tho! And then, 
too, there would no longer be any bother- 
some arithmetic to puzzle one’s brains 
withal. 





Well, supper, and bedtime, and sweet 
oblivion come to the angriest boy, and in 
in due season Josiah Henry forgot alike 
his woes and his resolves in peaceful 
slumber. 

And then a strange thing bappened. 

In the middle of the night, just as the 
town-clock was striking twelve, Josiah 
Henry opened his eyes with a start. In 
an instant he was broad awake. For, 
standing beside his bed, he saw, in the 
mellow moonlight, the figure of a man, 
who looked for all the world like the 
picture of a Roman soldier in his great- 
great-grandfather’s ancient history. To 
say that Josiah Henry was scared would 
but faintly describe his sensations at that 
moment. He was dazed. His curly hair 
stood straight on end, his flesh crept ag if 
a million ants were crawling uv his legs 
and back. But before the terrified lad 
could have cried ‘Jack Robinson” the 
stranger said something in a. queer gort 
of language, lifted him in his arms, and 
bore him right “| through the skylight 
to the roof. And there, champing their 
bits with impatience, stood two fiery white 
horses, attached to a chariot of ancient 
pattern, . The soldier stepped at once into 
the chariot with his burden, the horges 
leaped into the air, and’ away they all 
went, with the speed of the wind, over 
the dome of the State House, over the 
Common, over the broad Bay where the 
ever-memorable ‘*Tea Party” was held, 
and out over the vast, seething Atlantic! 


The next thing that Josiah Henrv knew 
he was not Josiah Henry at all. but a 
{ittle Roman bov of the same age, named 
Caius Junius Gracchus, There was some- 
thing rather odd abont the boy ; for altho, 
so far as he or any one else knew, he had 
always lived in Rome, and was a veritable 
son of the noble house of Gracchus, never- 
theless there floated through his mind now 
and then, in a dim, far-away fashion, an 
idea that he had once lived somewhere 
else, and knew a thing or two(if hecould 
only remember what they were), that even 
the oldest and wisest of the people around 
ae did not know. It was very, very 
oaag, 

The morning after Josiah Henry started 
on his aerial flight from Boston. Caius 
Junius awoke bright and early, and looked 
out upon the “ great imperial city,” as it 
was two thousand years ago. If we had 
time. and could wander about the streets, 
looking through Caius Junius’s eyes, we 
should see many things well worth look- 
ing at. Most of the private dwellings, it 
is true, were not very imposing. They 
were built of a coarse kind of brick, with 
rude store foundations, and were either 
small and mean, or great tenement houses 
in which the poor were huddled together 
as thick as bees in a hive. Many of the 
streets were quite irregular, and most of 
them even narrower than those of old 
Boston: but there were stately temples, 
theaters and other public buildings, grand 
statues of geds and heroes, and splendid 
palaces, surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
belonging to the rich and noble. Welook 
with admiration upon the ruins of these 
stately buildings as they are to-day. What 
a sight they must have been in their first 
freshness and perfection! But as Caius 
Junius is waiting for his breakfast we 
must not detain him by such modern re- 
flections as these. 

In due time he was sent off to school, 
as usual, There was nothing peculiar in 
his appearance as he trudged along the 
winding streets attended by a slave. To 
all outward observation he was simply a 
little Roman boy, just like a thousand 
other little boys in the seven-hilled city. 
But how those gossip-loving crowds that 
thronged the streets would have stared 
had they known that the concentrated 
civilization of two thousand future years 
was coursing through the small boy’s 
veins! but as it was quite impossible that 
they should even guess at such a thing, 
they lost a sensation which, no doubt, 
they would have given worlds to enjoy. 

The school was kept in a large marble 
building adorned with noble columns. It 
closely resembled, in fact, a temple de- 
picted in the eminent Dr. Brown’s great 
history ; but it was not a nice, comforta- 
ble building like the public schoolhouses 
of Boston. The teacher, a stern-faced 
personage named Tyrannus, was en- 
throned on a broad stone step, and the 
boys were seated around him on the 
marble floor. Their books were rolls of 
parchment, and for slates they had little 
tablets covered with wax, on which they 
wrote with a sort of pencil called a stylus. 

Soon after the school opened the master 
callee up Caius Junius to read a passage 
from an ancient history of Rome. It was 
the familiar story of Romulus and Remus, 
and he had little difficulty in decipher- 
ing the beautifully written manuscript. 
When he had finisiied reading the master 
patted him kindly on the head and said 
he had done nicely, which was all very 
pleasant and ercouraging. 

But presently Master Tyrannus handed 
him a tablet on which an example in 
arithmetic was written. Caius Junius 
took it with asmile; but as he scanned 
the figures, and realized what he was re- 
quired to do, the smile gave place to an 
expression of amazement and consterna- 

tion. It was anew thing in his experi- 
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ence. He had studied notation, but this 
was the first time he had been called upon 
to do more than read the numbers. And 
alas! alas! if arithmetic is a perplexity 
and grief to the Josiah Henrys of the mod- 
ern world, what must it have been to the 
Caius Juniuses of ancient Rome! Think 
of trying to cipher with the numerals at 
the head of the chapters in the family 
Bible! It seems almost like trifling with 
sacred things, Besides, how could one do 
it—especially if one is only an indifferent 
mathematician at best ? 

But there was the tablet and there the 
example, Now, by a strange coinci- 
dence, Caius Junius was no quicker at 
figures than Josiah Henry, and as he 
glanced first at the tablet and then at the 
stern-faced master, his heart sank within 
him. He fancied the master’s keen eye 
was watching him, and his hand furtive- 
ly reaching for a long, thin ferule which 
lay upon the seat beside him. But star- 
ing at the figures would not add them up. 
The work must he done somehow—but 
how? Here is the sum: 


{s it any wonder that his head swam 
and a cold perspiration stood in big drops 
upon his forehead as he gazed at the odd- 
looking example ? 

But it would soon be his turn to recite 
again, and another glance at that porten- 
tous ferule spurred him on to the at- 
tempt. So he began: I and X are XI, V 
is XVI, and two Is make XVIII. ‘So 
far so good,” he thought, “{’m getting 
on famously.” He wrote down an I be- 
low the first column, and had XVII to 
carry, The next column was just as 
easy; XVII and V are XXII, and four 
Ts are XXVI. Setting down another I 
and with XXV to carry, the next footing 
was CV. Carrying C and adding gave L 
as the next figure, and carrying C again 
gave CLX. Writing down X and carry- 
ing CL, the last footing was CC, and the 
grand total CCXLVII. How imposing it 
looked as he read it proudly to himself! 
and it had been so easy, too. 

Just thenthe master loomed above him, 
caught him briskly by the ear, and 
marched him to the front. 

‘“‘Two hundred and forty-seven, in- 
deed!” he cried in a terrific voice. 
**Can’t you add a simple sum like that? 
Come, blockhead, I'll teach you a lesson 
in addition! Just count the blows I give 
you, and you'll know how much your 
footing should have been.” 

And with that he gave him two hundred 
and fifty-three resounding whacks with 
the ferule, making the last six especially 
emphatic, and sent him, sore and limping, 
to his place. 

But there was more to follow. Ina 
moment or two the master handed the 
weeping boy another tablet, containing an 
example in multiplication, The addition 
was bad enough; but to multiply 
MCCLXXVIIL vy DUCCXXXI—well ! 

Caius Junius sank down in blank de- 
spair. He was sure he could not do it, 
and the certainty of another flogging 
overwhelmed him with dismay. If he 
could only escape! But now the stern 
eye of the master was fixed upon him. It 
seemed to look him through and through, 
It was certainly growing larger. And the 
ferule, too, was becoming enormous. Ine 
master evidently knew he could not work 
out the sum, and now he was slowly 
coming nearer. That awful eye grew 
larger and sterner, and the ferule was like 
the club of Hercules. Nearer and nearer 
they came, and the more terrible they 
seemed as they approached. Poor Caius 
Junius quaked from head to foot. His 
heart stopped beating. He thought his 
end was come. Then the ferule-club was 
swung in air, the dreadful eye expanded 
to the size of a cartwheel, and a terrible 
voice cried— 


‘Come, wake up, Josiah Henry! 
Breakfast’s ready, and you'll be late to 
school !” 

Josiah Henry was only tooglad to wake 
up. He dressed and ate his breakfast in 
a kind of daze. Then, without a word of 
protest, he trudged cheerfully off to 
school, : 

The arithmetic lesson was not so hard 
that day—perhaps he gave more careful 
attention to it. Perhaps, too, the ancient 
history lesson had lost a little of its fine 
flavor for the nonce. 

But the memory of his experience as a 
little Roman boy, shadowy as it was, 
seemed to abide with Josiah Henry. He 
began to think that ciphering with Arabic 
numerals was not so tiresome or difficult 
ashe had imagined, and before long he 
came to enjoy arithmetic with even more 
ze3t than ancient history. In time it 
proved to be the golden key to a great 
storehouse of knowledge and happiness, 
There is a rumor, indeed—for the strict 





‘For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. E. CoRNELL Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Says: “TL have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sys- 
toms, cuising debility and exhaustion. 





accuracy of which I cannot vouch—that 
he has recently discovered a short and 
easy method of extracting the square root 
of infinity, and on the strength of it has 
been appointed Professor of Mathematics 
in the great university just founded at 
Munochausenville, Alaska. 
New York City. 
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PEBBLES. 


AFTER all, the difference between a 
true hearted girl and a flirt is only trifling 
—Troy Press. 





.- Farmer A: “How much did you get 
fer yer ’taters?” Farmer B: “Wal, I 
didn’t get as much as I expected; and I 
didn’t cal’ late I would.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


.. Not Likely.—‘t Look here, now; when 
are you going to pay me the hundred marks 
I lent you six weeks ago?’”’ ‘“ Howcan I 
tell? Do you take me for a prophet ?”— 
Seifenblasen., 


..Guard: “Fraulein, get in quick, 
please! The train is just going to start.” 
Young Lady: ‘* But I want to give my sis- 
ter a kiss.” Guard: “Get in—get in; Pll 
see to that.”—Frauenzeitung. 


.- “Will the gentlemen please move up 
forward a little ?’”’ called out the polite con- 
ductor. ‘‘I won’t,” growled Mr. Grump, 
who hung to a strap near thedoor. ‘ Oh, 
you needn’t. I asked only the gentlemen.”’ 
—Truth. 

--Mrs. Flathunter: 
are so dreadfully small! 
only closets.”’ Landlord: 
you know, there’s 
plenty of closets 
Transcript. 


“But the rooms 
Really, they are 
“Ah, but then, 
nothing like having 
in a house.”’—Boston 


.. Young Housekeeper (to a peasant 
woman who brings her eggs every week) : 
“1 cannot understand why your eggs have 
been so small lately.” Peasant: “ Nor I. 
But what can [ do?” Young Housekeeper: 
“Why don’t you leave them a little longer 
in the nest.’’—Schalk, 


.- Snoberly: ‘‘T hear Miss Daisy Dimple 
is engaged again, Isita fact?” Goldbug: 
“Yes, [ know it is so.””) Snoberly: ** Well, 
they say practice makes perfect. She has 
been engaged, at oue time or another, to 
almost every fool in Harlem. Who is ber 
last victim?” Goldbug: ‘‘I am.”—Texras 
Siftings. 


-.“*Pve just got back from Washing- 
ton, where I’ve been ever since election try- 
ing to get an appointment,” said a member 
of the club last night, with a sigh. ‘* Gave 
up hope, eh ?”’ sympathizingly chimed in a 
friend. ‘‘Oh, no,’ was the prompt. re- 
joinder. ‘“‘ I came home to hope. It’s cheaper 
to hope here.”’—Chicago Dispatch, 


.-A young lawyer talked four hours to 
an Indiana jury, who felt like lynching 
him. His opponent, a grizzled old profes- 
sional, arose, looked sweetly at the judge, 
and said: *‘ Your honor, I will follow the 
example of my young friend who has just 
finished, and submit the case without ar- 
gument.”? Then he sat down, and the si- 
lence was large and oppressive.—The Chris- 
tian at Work. 


.- Caller: “ Why are you waving your 
handkerchief so wildly 2’ Murilla: ‘Since 
Papa has forbidden Jack the house, we 
have arranged a code of signals.” Caller: 
“Whatisit?’ Murilla; ‘When he waves 
his hindkerchief five times, that means: 
‘Do you love me ? and when I[ wave franti- 
cally in reply, it means: ‘ Yes, darling.’ ”’ 
Caller: ‘*And how do you ask other ques- 
tions?” Murilla: ‘“ We don’t; that’s the 
whole code.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Mr. Bennett is a bright and well- 
preserved old gentleman; but to his little 
granddaughter, Mabel, he seems very old 
indeed. She had been sitting on his knee 
and looking at him seriously for some mo- 
ments one day, when she said: ‘‘ Grandpa, 
were you in the ark ’”’ ‘*‘ Why, no, my 
dear!’ gasped her astonished grandparent. 
Mabel’s eyes grew large and round with as- 
tonishment. ‘Then why weren't you 
drowned ?” she asked.— Youth’s Com pan- 
ion, 


.-A poor woman in Kent lost three of 
her children through diphtheria, and was 
firmly persuaded that the doctor had given 
them something that caused theend. The 
vicar’s wife called to condole with her, when 
at length the woman observed: ‘ Ah, 
ma’am, it’s just through what we prays 
against in church every Sunday.” ‘ Ah, 
yes,” said the lady, thinking her way about, 
but unable to locate the passage in the 
Prayer Book ; *‘ but what is it you specially 
refer to?’ ‘‘Why, ma’am, it’s all that 
wicked doctor, and we prays to be delivered 
from false doct’rin’.””-—The Presbyterian. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department ahould be ad- 
dresaed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 


* O * * O * 
* O * * * * O * 
*x* O * * * * * * O * 
000000%0%0 0 
* O * * * *x* * * O * 
* O * * *x* * O * 
* O * * O * 
The word through the center of two 


words is, to make acid. 

All the letters going down on the first 
letter of this word are the same, and all the 
letters on the last letter are the same. 

Upper word on the left of three letters 
across is, to speak; second word, of four 
letters, used in a boat; third word, of five 
letters, an insect after leaving the egg. 

Under the middle word, of five letters, es- 
timated ; four letters, feed for horses ; three 
letters, pale. 

The first letters commencing the first 
three words above the middle word have 
reference to the sun; the first letters of 
words below, a disturbance the end of 
words, last above and first below including 
the fourth letter of middle word, to join. 

The first word across on the right, of 
three letters, came across; second, a large, 
woody plant; third foreign; fourth, come 

n; fifth, a pleading ; sixth, marsh. 

The first three letters at the end down, of 
the top, a number; at the close, hurried ; 
in the middle, including the fourth letter 
of the word across tke whole, a drink. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


A wonderful engine that never must cease. 

The home of all living, howe’er they in 
crease. 

The sire of a man in the Bible oft quoted. 

For love you will find I never am noted. 

My last is a town ina far distant laud. 

’Mong so mauy I think you will soon un- 
derstand. FE. C. H. 

CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 

Middle: 1, A consonant; 2, obtained ; 3, 
sweet flowers ; 4, fine rain; 5, a consonant. 

Upper right: 1, A consonant; 2, a prohi- 
bition ; 3, prices; 4, a man’s nickname; 5, a 
consonant, 

Upper left: 1, A consonant; 2, a slight 
knock ; 3, not on time ; 4, a place in which 
to worship; 5, a consonant. 

Lower right: 1, A consonant; 2, grief; 

a farmer; 4, a contraction of even; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Lower left: 1, A consonant; 2, a cover ; 3, 
travels; 4, a cave ; 5, aconsonant. 

COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

Upper diamond: 1, A consonant: 2, 
cooking over a fire; 3, large; 4, changing 
the course of a vessel ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, A cousonant ; 2, a 








1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE : BEST » FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Convar 
a Bs eye and the Aged. 
Book for MOTHERS 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


portion ; 3, expressions; 4, a number; 5, a 
consonant. 

Right-hand hourglass: 1, Article of fur- 
niture; 2, mineral, 3,a vowel; 4, a num- 
ber; 5, to satisfy. 

_ Left’ hand hourglass: 1, Part of a fork ; 
2, place; 3, a vowel; 4, a song; 5, not 
Bare v8 
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Platt’s 
Chlorides, 


| The Household 
Disinfectant 


Fourteen years of daily practi- 
cal tests by tens of thousands of prac- 
tising physicians, and by hundreds of 
thousands of careful housekeepers have 
es.ablished beyond doubt the 


value 
and usefulness of this important dis- 
ease dispelling preparation, 

An odorless liquid, powerful, prompt 
and cheap, it is just what every family 
needs, 





Sold by druggists and fine 
grocers, in quart bottles only. 
Prepared only by 


HENRY B. PLATT, 
New York. 
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CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECT TO 
vinur THE VORLD'’S FAIR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 

The Christian Home Bureau, 
Room 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 
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Proof, Cut Stone and Brick Building. parawose 
Finish Tevoughout, BUI pein AND FUR- 
NISHINGS ENTI RELY NEW. Within Five 
Minutes’ Walk of Main Entrance to World’s Fair. 
Two Minutes’ Walk to Steam, fF lectric and Klevated 
Kailroads, with trains every five minutes to business 
part of the city. Location the best. Near the Fair, 
yet out of the rush, with every convenience for get- 
ting to and from ‘the center of the city. European 
Plan, Room Kates, $1.5) to $5 00 per day. 

JAS. H. ROBINSON, Manager. 


THE LAFAYETTE sARATOGAN ¥. 


Finest Location, New 
Manage ment, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
Cuisine, First-class accommodations for 125 guests, 
$2.00 to $e. 50) per day. Spe clal rete 8 for the season. 
Cc. BE. TODD, Manage r. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 1893 opens June 22d, and 
remains open until October 1st. 
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DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four wed mn 
times longer. ually useful for any iron work. Send for 


circula: Jos. Dixon Crocisie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easicst to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATAR RFE 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
Bic. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who fee' specially 
interested.) 


THE ART OF SPRAYING. 


BY 





GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH, 


THE ravages to fruit trees, vines and 
bushes caused by fungi and insects amount 
to many thousands of dollars every year, 
and without the aid of science and practi- 
cal application of protective methods one- 
half of our crops would be destroyed. 
These numerous plant enemies have de- 
veloped rapidly with the improvement of 
fruits,and with the introduction of new 
cultivated plants there are generally some 
heretofore unknown insects or fungi devel- 
oped. The list of those now classified would 
require pages of an ordinary paper simply 
to mention, and there is scarcely a practical 
horticulturist that could name them all 
from memory. Many of our practical 
growers are only acquainted with those 
that have come especially under their no- 
tice, and these are generally jimited in num- 
ber compared with the whole list. 

The art of spraying trees, bushes and 
vines to destroy these plant enemies is one 
that has been greatly simplified by the di- 
rectors of the experimental stations. They 
have classified the different insects and 
fungi and recommended the particular 
methods of spraying for them. “his classi- 
fication is made so simple that an ordinary 
practical farmer can easily find out what 
poisons he needs to protect his apple, pear, 
quince or other fruit trees; and a little 
study devoted to the bulletins will enable 
him to apply the poisons judiciously and 
successfully. Nevertheless, the art of 
spraying is an intricate problem, and one 
that has been simplified only through years 
of study and practical work. The farmer 
who does not now avail himself of this 
method to fight the plant enemies must be 
far behind the times, and he is not’ worthy 
of the success that he is striving for. 
Spraying is intended to protect crops from 
both insects and fungi, and the fundamen- 
tal idea is to prevent rather than cure. 
Spraying should be attended to before the 
enemies have swarmed in countless num- 
bers over the trees and destroyed half the 
blossoms and fruits. A half-ruined plant 
will never do as well as a perfectly whole 
and sound one, and the good horticulturist 
will never give the enemies a chance to 
strip it of foliage blossoms, or fruits be- 
fore the spraying material is applied. 
After the damage is done it is too late to 
accomplish much good, altho even then 
spraying will often save a part of the crop 
to the farmer. 

The whole subject is divided into two 
parts,and the spraying mixtures are known 
by the names of insecticides and fungicides. 
The former, as the name implies, is directed 
against insects and the latter against the 
fungi. 

Insecticides are the first to consider ; and 
this branch of the subject should be divided 
into two parts, according to the nature of 
the application. One class of poisons is 
administered with the idea of killing the 
insects by being eaten along with the food. 
The potato beetles, currant worms, tent- 
caterpillars and similar bugs and worms 
are destroyed in this manner. They live 
upon the foliage of the trees and plants, 
and by spraying poisons over the surface 
of the leaves they are sure to be killed. 
Nearly all of the insects that live upon the 
foliage of the trees are destroyed in. this 
way, and naturally the method of applica- 
tion is easy. Paris green, London purple, 
white arsenic and hellebore are the poisons 
chiefly used for this work, and they are all 
cheap and easily applied. The question of 
spraying with these poisons is reduced sim- 
ply to the problem of knowing how much 
to use without injuring the foliage and 
when toapply. Some fruit trees and plants 
are very delicate and poisons very easily in- 
jure them, so that spraying may be made a 
positive harm rather than a good. Peach 





trees, for instance, are very susceptible to 
arsenites, and Paris green is really the only 
poison that can be used safely on them, and 
this must be applied only in a very weak 
form, generally three hundred gallons of 
water to one pound of the poison. Plum 
trees are also somewhat sensitive to the 
arsenites, and London purple will often in- 
jure them seriously. This poison contains 
«a large amount of soluble arsenic which 
scorches the trees and foliage. Milk of 
lime is sometimes added to this poison to 
counteract the effects of the arsenic. 
Several of the other chemicals used for 
spraying are poisonous to the foliage when 
applied alone, but by proper mixture with 
other chemicals their caustic powers on the 
foliage are largely minimized. For in- 
stance, white arsenic is very injurious to 
most foliage, but when used in conjunction 
with unslacked lime it becomes nearly 
harmless, 

The second class of insects that have to 
be dealt with find a living by sucking the 
juices of the plants, and they are conse- 
quently much harder to destroy. No 
amount of spraying on the surface of the 
foliage will injure these insects; for they 
do not eat the foliage, and all poisons must 
destroy them by simply coming in contact 
with the body. As a rule this class of in- 
sects have very soft, pliable bodies, and are 
not covered with strong, protecting scales, 
as with many of the insects belonging to 
the first class. Certain poisons will thus 
be easily absorbed by their bodies so that 
death will be caused. The liquids used 
chiefly against them are simple ones, such 
as kerosene, lye, soft soap, and frequently 
hot water alone. The idea in spraying with 
these poisons is to cover the insects as much 
as possible, and not to coat the foliage with 
a film of the liquid, as in the first iustance. 
Many of tne insects of this class bore into 
the bark, and hide themselves from view, 
so that the only way they can be reached is 
to force the liquid with considerable power 
into the holes they leave behiud them. 
Most of the spraying machines for this 
class of insects are made with high-pres- 
sure power. 

In order to use insecticides intelligently 
then,it is necessary, first, to find out wheth- 
er the pests belong to the first class, or foli- 
age eating insects, or to the second, the 
sucking insects. One cap then quickly de- 
termine on thé nature of the poisons re- 
quired. It would do no good at all to spray 
the trees with Paris green or London pur- 
ple if the insects belonged to the second 
class; nor would it be of much more bene- 
fit to spray the leaves with kerosene or lye 
for the foliage destroying insects, 

Fungicides are very different from insect- 
icides, and the fungi are totally different in 
their methods of destruction and propaga- 
tion. They naturally require methods of 
spraying that are peculiar to themselves. 
There is probably no subject so little known 
as this in horticulture, and none that has 
received more attention. The fungi of 
plants are almost as numerous and baffling 
asthe microbes of the air and water. It 
requires years tu classify and separate them; 
but good work has been accomplished in 
this investigation in the past, and there is 
promise of much future success. We know 
at certain stages of their life fungi can be 
checked very easily with the proper poison, 
but if neglected too long they are apt to 
become all-powerful. Consequently fungi- 
cides ure nearly all preventive and curative. 
They are applied early in the season, and 
before the fungus has kad a chance to de- 
velop. Some of the fungi grow inside the 
tissue of plants, and they can be destroyed 
only by destroying the parts affected, and 
their further spread prevented by applying 
fungicides. But a large class of them grow 
on the outside of trunks, bark and leaves; 
and they can readily be held in check early 
in the season with the proper spraying. 

The copper compounds have given the 
best success in spraying against fungi, and 
nearly all of the principal fungicides used 
are based upon these compounds. They are 
prepared in various ways, and mixed with 
other substances to use on different plants. 
The famous Bordeaux mixture is made 
largely of copper sulphate, and this has 
probably given better results in a general 
way than any other fungicide. Of late 
years experimenters have endeavored to 
mix the insecticides and fungicides so that 
they can both be applied at the same time ; 
but so far they have achieved little success. 
The work of spraying would be greatly 
simplified and cheapened in this way. 
The nearest approach to anythivg like suc- 
cess has been the mixture of the Bordeaux 
mixture and the arsenites, which, it is 
claimed, gives good results. 

Nearly all of our fruit trees and shrubs, 
as well as vines, are helped by spraying; 
and most of them have special compounds 





made for them that give better results than 
any of the general poisons used alone. Each 
one has special enemies, and the same poi- 
son does not answer for all. The apple trees 
bave the scab, which is the most serious 
enemy it has to fight against. Plums are 
attacked by numerous diseases, and unless 
they are sprayed by the poisons persistently 
there is little prospect of gathering much 
fruit from the trees. They succumb to the 
attacks of insects and fungi quicker than 
most trees, and the fruits drop off just 
before getting ripe. Grapes have a few 
insects that injure them; but they have 
more deadly enemies among the fungi, the 
most serious of which are the black rot, 
downy mildew, anthracnose, and the bitter 
rot. All of these have to be kept in check 
by constant spraying, extending over the 
whole grewing season close up to the time 
of fruit ripening. 

Spraying machines have been invented 
by the scores to help the farmer in the use 
of these poisons, and one cannot do good 
work in spraying without their aid. Some 
of them are cheap, and others more expen- 
sive and elaborate. In buying them a great 
deal depends upon the size of the orchard. 
The main requisites are suitable nozzles 
and good force pumps, and the latter must 
depend upon the hight of the trees to be 
sprayed. If these two essentials are sup- 
plied the spraying machine will generally 
answer all practical purposes. 

NEW York Ciry. 
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SOME AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS 
AT THE FAIR. 


BY JAMES K, REEVE, 





IN the Agricultural Building of the great 
Exhibition at Chicago, I have found a 
group of exhibits that are worthy of more 
than passing notice. I speak of them as a 
“group,” altho in truth these which I shall 
mention are distributed through a large 
portion of the huge building; but they are 
ayroup, in the sense that all come from 
countries not much known tothe outside 
and larger world, and not often considered 
as of great agricultural importance. 

I do not mean to say that they are such; 
but whether so or not, I find some things in 
these displays that are suggestive, and 
some lessons that might be taken to heart 
in our own agriculture. 

Upon the map of the world this group is 
even more widely distributed than here in 
Jackson Park. One portion of it is on the 
west coast of Africa, and is known as Li- 
beria. Another is on the east coast of South 
America, and is called British Guiana. 
Another in South Africa, and known as 
Cape Colony. And _ still another in the 
Dark Continent, that peculiar political di- 
vision called the Orange Free State. 

The civilization, settlement and develop- 
ment of all these is of comparatively recent 
date, and it is therefore interesting to note 
what has been accomplished in their agri- 
culture. 

Liberia has a peculiar claim upon the no- 
tice of Americans, as it is the only Chris 
tian Negro State in Africa, and because it 
was acquired and its settlement begun by 
an American Colonization Society, with 
the intention of providing a home there for 
freed slaves, where they might establish a 
government of their own, and pursue life 
under the conditions to which they had 
been accustomed in former generations. 
Not so very much has been accomplished, 
if we may take this exhibit as evidence ; but 
there are some things which show a_ possi- 
bility of progress, and the contrast between 
the products of civilization and those of 
savagery are marked. Among the latter 
we find furs and skins. Some coarse cloth 
that in texture and design is not far re- 
moved from that made by the Indians of 
our own Southwest. There area few arti- 
cles of domestic utility, woven from native 
yrasses—and the tale is told. Among the 
cultivated products, the evidences of a 
higher grade of civilization, are peanuts, 
coffee, corn and palm oil. The latter, per- 
haps, cannot strictly be called an agricul- 
tural product, because the palm from 
which it is made is not cultivated but 
grows wild. Yet some skill and industry 
is required in its manufacture. The coffee 
of Liberia is of various grades, yet there is 
one sort that is noted in the markets of the 
world for its distinctive and superior 
quality. 

The soil of this country is exceedingly 
rich,and will produce abundant crops of 
everything that is grown inthe tropics, and 
many fruits and cereals that belong to the 
temperate zones. From the fact of this ex- 
hibit being made here now, it seems that 
the country, which has so long remained 
almost isolated from the rest of the world, 
is anxious to come intocloser relations with 





the rest of mankind. As Africais now at- 
tracting such attention that it seems proba- 
ble that the great developmental work of 
the next quarter of a century will take that 
for its field, enterprising Americans might 
well study the subject of coffee culture and 
its profits in Liberia. 

The display from British Guiana is more 
pretentious than that from Liberia, and is 
evidently made for the purpose of attract- 
ing colonists. Here are shown many rare 
and curious things in the way of native 
products; but there are three principal 
staples which deserve the attention of the 
economist—sugars, fibers and woods. In 
the production of the first the country has 
already an assured place. 

Since about 1820, when the cultivation of 
cotton and coffee began to be irsufficiently 
remunerative, sugar has been the chief 
staple of the colony. The annual exports 
now amount to more than one hundred 
thousand tons, while the exports of the by- 
products rum and molasses are respective- 
ly about twenty thousand puncheons, and 
some fourteen thousand casks, 

The fiber display from British Guiana is 
well worth attention, as it suggests the 
profitable use of many plants which can be 
grown in the United States, and among 
them some which have not been generally 
regarded by us as possessing much 
economic value. The list includes sisal, 
silk grass, bamboo fiber, plantain, wild 
ochre, palm, pineapple and other plants, 
almost all of which are now found in our 
own country either wild or under cultiva- 
tion. 

But the woods are the most marked fea- 
ture of this exhibit. Great hewn pillars 
of native timber surround and support 
the booth, while polished tablets are placed 
everywhere to attract the eye. Most of 
these woods are very heavy and hard, of 
fine and beautiful texture, and show them- 
selves at a glance to be admirably adapted 
for cabinet work. Some of the names are 
worth repeating merely as a matter of. 
curiosity, and I fancy they will be strange 
even to many who are well posted in the 
woods of commerce. Among them are 
pakoorie and hoobooballi, hackia, cirona- 
balli, wamara and monkey-pot. Green- 
heart is one of the most valuable, being a 
dense, heavy timber of a yellowish-green 
color, very close, even-grained and almost 
free from knots. It is said that a house 
built in this wood, even in that climate, 
will last for a hundred years. It is con- 
sidered one of the best woods in the world 
for piles, wharves and docks—structures 
wholly or partly immersed in water, and is 
classed by ‘“‘ Lloyds” with teak and oak as 
valuable for ship-building. 

While this is a British colony, I learn 
from the commissioner in charge here that 
the exhibit is made for the purpose of at- 
tracting immigrants, and that Americans 
will be very welcome. As an opening for 
commercial gpterprise, the timber business 
there would seem to offer some attraction, 
as grants of timber lands are made by the 
Government on very liberal terms. 

Much of the Cape Colony exhibit is 
merely curious and of no especial agricul- 
tural value. In this I include the magnifi- 
cent elephant tusks, the skins and furs, 
the Kaflir implements and dress. But 
there are two items that will be studied 
with interest by visitors from California 
and the Southwestern Territories; these 
are the ostrich plumes, and the m ohair and 
pelts of the Angora goats. Both the ostrich 
and the Angora goat are among the possi- 
bilities of profitable production in those 
sections, altho a lack of knowledge of 
methods and conditions has thus far ope- 
rated to prevent the attainment of much 
success. Some are skeptical of the value of 
these products, even under good condi- 
tions; but I believe a study of this exhibit 
would convince them of their error. This 
exhibit is so complete that it enables one 
not only to see the products themselves, 
but also to ascertain and study the condi- 
tions that surround their production. 

The exhibit of the Orange Free State is 
not extensive ; but it is worth noticing as 
showing how quickly a savage country can 
be subjugated and made to take some place 
as a producer. Here are yrain, fruits, wool, 
tobacco, and other products that show the 
hand of civilization; and, like the exhibit 
from Liberia, it shows how these new 
countries are reac hing out for communica- 
tion with the rest of the world. 

This brief letter has not been intended as 
acomprehensive review of the agricultural 
exhibits of the Fair, but only as a sugges- 
tion of a few things that are worth noting. 
There is some danger that enthusiastic 
Americans may be so carried away with 
the magnificent exhibits made by some of 
our own States that they will forget that 
other portions of the world are shown forth 
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here also. One of the chief values of the 
Columbian Exposition is, that it may 
broaden our knowledge of the world we live 
in, and no narrow prejudice should limit 
this view. 


FRANELIN, O. 
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FRUIT NOTES. 
BY E, P. POWELL. 


Wuat kinds of apples shall we plant, if 
we have an eye to market? Thisis a prob- 
lem that cannot always be solved easily. 
The most popular apple in market just 
now is the Greening; but fifteen years ago 
our Greenings brought fifty cents a barrel 
less than other standard sorts. The Bald- 
win has had its day, and is now in less de- 
mand because on some soils it is a green- 
fleshed, poor-flavored fruit. The Spy also 
is not uniform in quality. The Wagner is 
much sought for by those who can distin- 
guish it. On the whole I should select 
Greenings, Spies and Spitzenbergs as most 
likely to meet the market demand for the 
future, with a fair addition of Baldwins 
and Roxbury Russets. 

A similar change in popular demand has 
gone on for fall apples and early winter 
sorts. The Pound Sweet is now in enor- 
mous demand, quite beyond the usual sup- 
ply, while Talmans has lost favor. The 
Snow apple surpasses all others as a popu- 
lar early winter sort. These two sorts may 
therefore be added to our list if we look for 
sure market and high prices. 

The Greening should be grown on large, 
open trees in order to get full size and high 
quality. The Baldwin is always best when 
grafted high on old trees. The Pound 
Sweet is worthless if grown in a close 
orchard. The general rule, also, for all ap- 
ples is that they should be grown on open 
trees in open orchards. Quite too little 
attention is paid to this matter, and as a 
consequence we have large quantities of 
comparatively poor apples of the best sorts. 

The Northern Spy has a curious habit of 
sending out all its large limbs at one point, 
and so will break down easily; but the 
wood is tough, while that of the Baldwin is 
brittle and breaks off with a heavy crop. 

The Victoria currant, which is so highly 
praised in certain quarters, is a long- 
stemmed, medium-sized fruit of light-red 
color that hangs on about three or four 
weeks later than the Dutch varieties and 
the other standard sorts. Its flavor is good, 
but not equal to White Grape or White 
Dutch; and it is worthy of being planted 
very generally for market. There is always 
a call for currants after currants are gone. 

The choicest table currant that grows is 
White Grape. It is a heavy cropper, of very 


large, delicious white fruit on long stems. 
This variety is quite scarce, much that is 
sold for White Grape beirg White Dutch, 
which is smaller and more seedy, but a 
trifle richer. The White Grape is a very 
stout grower, and the fruit holds on quite 
late. 

The finest red currant is Versailles, when 
you get the genuine. It is not easily dis- 
tinguishable from Fay, but is stout and 
strong in limb and an immense cropper. 
In size of fruit there is not much difference 
between Cherry, Versailles and Fay. 
Cherry, however, has short fruit stems, 
and is a sour, inferior sort. It should never 
be planted. 

The improvement of the currant has 
probably only just begun. Whoever gives 
us a fruit twice the size of Fay, and a pro- 
lific bearer on stout stalks, will merit and 
get a fortune. The demand for currants 
never fails to exceed supply. 

Plant the White sorts tor home use, as 
they are sweeter. Besides that the birds 
and hens do not devour them so badly as 
the red, because they are inconspicuous. I 
always have white currants two weeks 
later than red ones, except the Victoria. 
There is no fruit that deserves more atten- 
tion. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
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A NOTABLE VILLAGE IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 





IT is largely through the co-operation of 
clergymen that the Village Improvement 
movement has spread across the continent ; 
for its social, educational and moral influ- 
ences are more important even than the 
financial gain. Most towns need some 
organized efforts to develop their natural 
advantages and improve their homes and 
home life ; for in this work the home should 
always be the objective point. Communi- 
ties move in such matters in answer to the 
impulse of a leader; this has been shown 
in Sterling, a small town fourteen miles 
north of Worcester, Mass. Its Improve- 
ment Society was formed about three years 
ago by the Rev. John E. Dodge in the face 
of general apathy and doubts of its success. 
Mr. Dodge was bound to succeed. He first 
created a better appreciation of the natural 
advantages and possibilities of the town, 
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thus developing town pride and public 
spirit, which materialized in fine and ex- 
tensive concrete sidewalks, removing of 
front fences, and a general ambition to 
brush up around the homes. About $1,500 
has already been expended on sidewalks, 
for which Franklin Nourse gave $120 and 
Mrs. Jane H. Kilbourn $500. Mrs. Kil- 
bourn gave also $2,000 for the enlargement 
of the townhouse, which is soon to be com- 
pleted. 

Sterling happily illustrates the impor- 
tance of training youth to love and honor 
and benefit their native towns, and realize 
how much they owe to the scenery, employ- 
ments and varied influences of rural homes. 
The sentiment that cherishes one’s native 
town is noble and ennobling. Thelate Ed- 


win Conant, Esq., of Worcester, gratefully 
remembered Sterling, his native town, 
often revisiting it, and learning here in 
many ways the luxury of giving while liv- 
ing. It was a special satisfaction to him to 
witness the results of these benefactions. 
Among his gifts were a fine library build- 
ing avd a fund for the increase of the library 
and also his private library, engravings, 

ictures, etc.; $15,000 for the support of the 

igh School ; $15,000 to the First Congrega- 
tional Church, and $500 for its Sunday- 
school library, and $1,000 for a town clock. 
Mr. Conant also gave the town fifty-nine 
shares in the Conant Hotel Company. An 
inspection of the village and a drive around 
this now charming town, with its attractive 
homes and many signs of progress, sug- 
gested the wish that other such Dodges and 
Conants might be doing their beneficent 
work all over the land. any towns are re- 
joicing in gifts and improvements made b 
natives now non-residents. Men of wealt 
would oftener respond to these calls were 
the need duly presented. Thousands of dol- 
lars come in such filial gifts and often from 
unexpected sources, s0 that the member- 
ship fee is, in many cases, only one of the 
smaller rills that enrich the treasury of 
these improvement societies. 


CLINTON, CONN. 
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IT PAID. 


It was queer business for a woman ; but 
she made it pay, and every year put bya 
comfortable sum. Having three thousand 
dollars for her first venture she bought a 
lot ina growing part of the city and built 
a pretty frame house with plenty of closets. 
It was finished early in the spring; but a 
new place does not look ‘“‘homey,’’ so she 
had the front of the house graded, with a 
flower bed on each side of the walk, and 


ut in scarlet geraniums and petunias. 
‘he rest was nicely sodded, a shrub or two 
added, and an apple, pear and cherry tree 
planted in the back yard. It made such a 
difference in the looks of the house, tho the 
money expended in outside improvements 
was scarcely fifty dollars, that she sold it 
to a young couple very soon. The next fall 
she put up another house, watching the 
roe eli it carefully, and in the spring 
made it very age | outside with trees, 
vines and flowers. This also sold readily 
and now she builds a house to sell every 
ear, and bids fair to be a rich woman. 
she wonders more women do not strike 
out in this as yet new industry. They 
ought to know how to make pleasant homes 
and build them tu sell, too. 





Detroit, MIcn. 


HERE Never was a bet- 

ter fit—Vacuum Leather 

Oil for all black leather; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 

want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 

swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 








Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now, these require a strong, 
delicately flavored stock, and the 
best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


OV/NIN 


Actors, lecturers, and 
writers will find in it 
a brain nourisher and 
nerve stimulant. a8 














Sick Headache 


jaundice, 

liver complaint, 
biliousness, and 
dyspepsia, 
cured by 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


ka | are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 


per 100 square feet. 


NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 
1 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Formerly of New York City. 


Pe t and attractive for 
P A N E LE D oh apehen halle, and an Denk 
METAL 


NORTHROP Se CO 
CEILINGS °° Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


FOR 40 YEAKS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fei 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 





"THE. INDEPENDENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, 1.50] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, 3.00] Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City, 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 
mM FR RN 


Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, July 13th, 1893.} 


TEA.—Business is rather quiet at present, but 
there is a firm undertone to the markets. Amoy 
is 13@1ic.; Formosa, 17@42c.; Fuchau, 14@35c., 
and Japan, 11@382c. 


SUGAR.—Refined is strong and in good de- 
mand. Cut loaf and crushed are 574@6.06c.; 
powdered, 5.60@57¢c.; granulated, 5.44@55¢c., an 
mould ** A,” 534@5.81c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
weak at 7@10c. per .; dressed lambs steady at 
8@l2c., and a few choice carcasses, lc. Hogs 
are steady, and dressed are firm at 84@8%\4c, 
The market is dull and prices weak for veal. 
City dressed are 8@llc., and country dressed, 
6Ya@dKe. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
improved in the early part of the week, but it 
has declined again, buyers showing their old in- 
difference. They are waiting for the long-ex- 
pected improvement of conditions. Exporters 
are also indifferent, and trade languishes. City 
mill patents are $4.25@4.50; clears, $3.85@3.90; 
winter patents, $3.50@3.75; clears, $3@3.20; 
straights, $3.25@3 40; spring patents, $3.80@ 
4.174%, and straights, $3 40@3.70. Cornmeal is 
steady at former prices, Brandywine, $2.75, and 
yellow Western, $2.65@2.75. 

PROVISIONS.—Prices for hog products have 
dropped off since last week, and the market 
closes firm at present quotations. New mess 
pork is $18.50@19; short clear, $19@21, and fam- 
ily, $19@20. Beef is quiet at $10.59@12 for fami- 
ly, and $7.0@8 for extra mess. Beef hams are 
firm at $17.50@18, Lard is weak at 10@20c. Cut 
meats are all dull, with pickled bellies at 124. ; 
shoulders, 744@7c., and hams, 114@12c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Everything goes to 
confirm the reports that the visible supply of 
wheat is enormous for this time of the year, and 
that there is little prospect of reducing it very 
much. If is about time when the supply should 
begin to increase, as harvesting is already under 
way in parts of the Southwest. Crop reports 
are all favorable, and speculators have no hope 
of securing an increase in prices through a de- 
ficient coming crop. Prices do not decline much 
on wheat, because they are about as low as they 
can go. The Government crop report had little 
effect on the market, altho its estimates were 
different from those anticipated by man. July 
wheat is 714@724c.; No. Northern spring, 
Fr ge and No. 2 red, 72c. Corn isin fair con- 
dition, and is stronger than wheat, and does not 

decline in sympathy with it. Nevertheless the 
coming crop is fine, and promises to be the 
largest on record. July corn is 484c., and No. 
2 cash corn, 4844@494c. Oats have a fair volume 
of trade, and they are improving a little each 
day. No.2 oats are 374c., and No. 2 white, 40c. 
Hay is very dull, and prime is worth 9@9%5c. ; 
No. 3 to No. 1, 75@85c., and shipping, 7c. Straw 
is firm, with rye at 50@70c., and oat straw, 40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The demand for 
butter is very weak, except the export demand 
for factory, which is being bought up freely at 
l7c. togo abroad. The market is consequently 
very strong for shipping butter, and the exports 
relieve the home markets of a glutin goods. 
The best grades of table butter are quiet, and 
prices only steady. State creamery in pails is 
21Yc., and in tubs, 214@22c. Western creamery, 
extras, is 22c.; firsts, 20@20%¢c., and seconds, 
Is@ive. State dairy is very quiet. with half- 
firkin tubs, extras, at 2Ic.; firsts, 19@20c., and 
seconds, 174@18%c. Welsh tubs, extras, are 
20@2016c., and seconds to firsts, 1744@19c. West- 
ern imitation creamery is 16@1sc., and dairy, 
l4“@l7%4c. Cheese is quiet, and without much 
change. Large sizes are in little demand at 
T4@%e., and small, 8@9%c. Chenango part skims 
are quiet, and choice are 5c., and fair to prime, 
244@Ac. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The city demand 
for a. is comparatively light. and many 
near-by sh oo are sending their goods direct 
to country hotels and boarding houses. West- 
ern poultry arrives freely, and this goes quite 
freely at quoted prices. Live spring chickens 
are easy at 16@18c, per th.; turkeys, 8@10c.; fowls, 
138“@l14c.; roosters, 8c.; ducks, 50@80c. per pair, 
and geese, $1.12@1.50. Dressed poultry is a little 
better than a few days ago, but trade is gener- 
ally quiet and prices easy. Turkeys are 9@12c.; 
fowls, 12@12%c.; Philadelphia spring chickens, 
20O@25c., and Western, 14@19c.; old cocks, 74@ 
8c.; Long Island spring ducks, 1l5c., and West- 
ern, 6@12c. A few squabs are sold at $1.50@2.75 
per doz. Trade is dull for eggs, and so many of 
them show hot weather defects that few fancy 
ones are in market. Near-by new laid eggs are 
1l6@l644c. per doz.; Western, 1b@15%c., and 
Southwestern, 144@l5c. 

FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—A great 
variety of fresh fruits is in the market, and 
| ipa show a great pone. owing to difference 
n quality of goods. Southern Astrachan apples 
are 50c.@$1 per crate, and Harveste, $1.75@2.50 
ver bbl. Le Comte pears range between $3 and 

4.50 per bbl. Peaches are very plentiful. Geor- 
gia choice peaches are $1.50@2 carrier, and 
South Carolina, $1@1.25 per 4-till crate. Berries 
are very plentiful at following quotations: 
Strawberries, 5@10c. per qt.; huckleberries, 4@ 
10.; blackberries, 5@13c.; green gooseberries, 5 
(@l0c.; red raspberries, 4@6c. per pint, and black, 
3@3%oc.; currants, 4@7c. per qt.; wild goose 
slums, 8@10c. per qt.; cherries, 4@10c. per B; 

‘lorida grapes, $1@3 per case. Watermelons are 
easy at $10@22 per 100, and muskmelons, $1@2.50 
per bbl. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Southern 
potatoes are firm and lighter in supply. Rose 
are $2.50@2.75 per bbl., and red Chile, $2.50. 
Potato onions are $1.75@2 Ret 46 bbl., and 
Egyptian, $2.35@2.40 per bag. Cabbages are $36 
5 per 100; string beans, 50@75c. per basket; cu- 
cumbers, 50@75c. per bbl.; Jersey tomatoes, 
$1.75@2 per crate; L. I. green peas, $1 per bag; 
cauliflowers, $1.50@4.50 per bbl.; white turnips, 
$3@3.50 per 100 bunches; spinach, Leet ayy r 
bbl. ; lettuce, 50c.@$1 per bbl.; squash, $1 





per bbl.; and Jersey corn, 0c.@$1 per 100 ears. 
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Delmonico’s Kitchen. 


New York, February 11. 


Powder I have found it 
superior to all others. 


Late Chef de cuisine, 


Delmonico’s, N. Y¥. 





PENS ~<a 


26 sou ST. N.Y. 


THE BEST MADE. 


SEWER CAS 


And all other dangerous exhalations from 
the plumbing are the result of a foul condi- 
tien of the pipes caused by the sluggish pase 


~ sage of waste matters through them. 


This 


standing menace to the health of the house- 
hold can only be removed by using Sanitary 


Fixtures 


which are self-scouring. The 


Sanitas Plumbing Appliances accomplish 


! this with ceystainty, and are 


a complete 


> sanitary protection. 
Send for Special Health Pamphlet, 
SANITAS M°F°G CO., 48 to 54 Union 
Street, Boston. 


SMITH & ANTHONY C0O., Proprietors. 


Branc h Houses at New York and Cc hic ago. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ER .A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


-OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 


Sterling Special, 27 lbs. 
Sterlings have the reputation of being 
the finest finished machines on the mar- 
ket, and are Highest Grade. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STOKES MFG. CO., 


Makers, 
Full line Med. Grades and Sundries. 
General Offices and Salesrooms, 


293 Wabash Ave.. € hic: igo. 


; Iding Beds, 
=e Desks ceil hairs. 
AAW. Anirems& Co, sisWatasiy. 


 RHEUMATISM 


NEURALGIA,SCIATICA, The best remedy yet 
found. Simple but effective. Safe and agreeable to 
take. Easyto make ; no cooking. Kecipe, with full 
directions, sent postpaid for ®1. ‘rite name Mans. 
_Elai ine Co. a Bow 240, WwW atertow n. Mass 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 





men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 


-1 OFFER 
Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secuied by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
8 und 10 per cent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Correspondence s dlicited. 
Kef’s,—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Sc. Paul, Minn. 

Merchanls’ Bank, Sleepy E ve, Minn. 

People’s Bank, Waseca, 

Second National Bank, Monmouth, 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7, 8 Mesaba Block, Duluth. Minn. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


HOLY LAND and ROUND the WORLD. 
Select Excursions nanieed to ten, leave Aug. 30th and 


Sept. 20th. 
H.Gaze & Sons,1 13 Rianawas.tl.¥ o(Est.1814) 


Tl. 














Colorado Springs is perhaps the most finished and 
elegant health resort west of the Mixssissippi.—J ULIAN 
VALPH, in May Harper's. 


witiitir, WHITHER ? 
hy not to 

Colorado Springs, Col.? 
Thirty hours in a limited vestibule express train, 


with diner and every modern luxury, transports the 
tired World’s Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide fame 
with a climate of matchless charms. 
For all information, with desc riptiv : pamphlet, ad- 
dress GkhO, REX BUC 
olornaa. springs, c ‘olo. 


PACKFT oourAa NY. 

Express Service to meen 
London, and Hambur 

by the magnificent twin-screw steamships ot 13- 16,000 

horse power. Spring sailings: 

F.Bismarck,Jul. 27,4 P.M.) Columbia, Aug 3}, 9A. e. 

Columbia, Aug. 3 WAM N | Ane, Vie! S Sept 3 P. 

Aug. Vic., Aug. 10.4 P. M.| Norm'n’ aSepr. Mb. BOA M: 

Normannia,Aug.17.10A. M./ F. Bismarck, Se 2P. 

F. Bismarck, Aug.24,3P.M. | € ‘olumbia, — CM: 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO.,, 37 B’way, N. Y. 


Your Summer iad. 


Be sure and spend your summer vacation 
amidst the cool pines of Northern Michigan. 
This region, which is reached by the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway, offers more 
allurements to the tourist and sportsman 
than almost any other locality in the United 
States. Here you will find pure air, cool 
nights,exquisite scenery, picturesque towns, 
fishing par excellence3 in short, all that 
the human heart could wish for. 

When visiting this country, do not fail to 
see the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. 
They are one of the most stupendous works 
of Nature’s hand, and rank with Niagara in 
their sublimity and beauty of detail. 


Tee) 
CALIFORNIA } 
AND BACK $# 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 
729 Monadnock Building. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















220 Fifth Avenne, New Vork. 


would like the paper sent 





Tit FSIE 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


VIA CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. | 


Price |" Worth a Guinea a Box,” | 26e. 
¢ 


BEEDRAMS 


Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache. 
Female Ailments, 
Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham's and take no others. 
- all oe Price 2% cents a box. 


oris Depot, 365 Canal St. ol 
WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Henry Dibbles Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


If requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 


See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main Kast Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World’s 
( olumbian E xposition. 

















geese. Dodd's 4G AGE Boston 


MY SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 

finely finished, adapted to pee and heavy work, 

with a complete set of the lates! papeeves attachments 
PREE. Each genet Ad ip for 5 years. 

direct from our ve oars and agents 

reat FR EE TRIAL, aoe VRE CA ATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. C C0., DEPT. 55 ‘Chicago, mM, 


A SURE_C CURE ae CATARRH. 


o 
ws 
o 
= 
a) 


25 Cente « a | Bottle by all Druguints, 


nd li 








aranteed. Cc 
m rice list free. 


W.& ae 


Branc : = we 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St.. Cuie ago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
ete, 
WorksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
@ them by the Universal Ex- 
f position at Paris, Franee, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
int Centennial Exhibition, 
86 


~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE | 
for Kidney and Liver disease-. Sold by all druggists 





THE 


PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


A SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIN OF 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DINING CARS 


° 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
WITH 
THROUGH 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
ANDO DINING CARS 


DENVER 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. 

OFFICES: 

208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, 

423 Broadway, New York. 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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